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PREFACE 


/“J“VHIS  book  is  a  completely  translated  edition,  revised 
and  enlarged,  of  Roman  Home  Life  and  Religion 
(1923),  in  which  more  than  half  the  extracts  were  given  in 
Latin,  and  which  was  intended  primarily  for  school  use. 

The  aim  is  to  give  a  view  of  certain  important  aspects 
of  Roman  home  life' and  religion  through  translations  of 
ancient  literature  itself.  It  is  intended,  not  for  those  who 
are  capable  of  reading  the  original  authors  and  of  making 
their  own  translations,  but  for  those  who  have  not  the 
time  or  the  Latin  for  the  purpose. 

The  University  Extension  movement,  the  Workers’ 
Educational  Association,  and  Home  Reading  Circles,  have 
increased  the  numbers  of  those  interested  in  classical 
society  and  classical  thought  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
number  of  classical  scholars.  And  it  is  primarily  to  this 
large  new  public  that  the  book  is  addressed. 

The  translators  are  convinced  that  Latin  Authors  were 
often  as  modern  as  the  moderns,  and  that  the  similari¬ 
ties  of  thought  in  distant  ‘  periods  ’  of  Latin  Literature 
outnumber  the  differences.  They  have  therefore  not 
scrupled  to  bring  out  the  modernity  by  every  legitimate 
means  in  their  power  ;  and  to  place  side  by  side  authors 
so  far  and  yet  so  near  as  Plautus  and  Juvenal,  Cicero  and 
Augustine.  They  have  also  included  translations  from 
the  Greek,  because  the  rise  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  its 
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genius  was  watched  by  contemporary  Greeks,  a  most 
observant  and  critical  race  of  men. 

They  desire  to  look  upon  this  book  as  the  first  of  a  series 
dealing  with  the  whole  mass  of  material  too  often  buried 
in  German  source-books,  in  the  notes  or  excursuses  ap¬ 
pended  to  Becker’s  Gallus,  or  in  commentaries  exhaust¬ 
ing  if  exhaustive.  And  if  they  have  not  had  recourse  to 
better-known  translations,  it  is  because  they  believe  that 
each  generation  will  prefer  to  express  in  its  own  idiom  the 
thoughts  of  classical  writers  no  less  than  their  own. 

The  verse  translations  are  the  work  of  Mr.  Rogers, 
those  in  prose  of  Mr.  Harley. 


H.  L.  R. 
T.  R.  H. 
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‘  Mon  enfant,  souvenons-nous  que  nous  n’apprenons  pas 
le  latin  pour  le  plaisir  de  decliner  rosa ,  la  rose  ;  ou  pour  con- 
juguer  des  verbes  irreguliers  et  briller  aux  examens  ;  mais 
pour  penetrer  par  le  moyen  de  cette  langue,  non  pas  morte 
mais  immortelle,  dans  une  region  magnifique  qui  demeure 
inconnue  de  la  plupart  des  hommes,  je  veux  parler  de  la  pensee 
humaine.’ 

II  me  montra  de  miserables  rayons  ou  etaient  ranges  les 
auteurs  anciens,  et  il  me  disait  :  ‘  Voila  le  plus  beau  tresor 
du  monde  !  C’est  par  la  pensee  et  par  la  poesie  que  la  creature 
de  Dieu  donne  sa  fleur.  Le  parfum  en  est  si  delicieux  qu’il 
enivre  parfois  ;  il  est  bon  de  n’en  jouir,  comme  de  toutes 
choses  ici-bas,  qu’avec  discernement,  avecmethode,  et  confor- 
mement  a  une  discipline  ;  souvenez-vous  alors  que  1’ etude  de 
cette  langue  vous  fait  penetrer  les  enseignements  qui  sont  du 
moins  le  resultat  de  1’ experience  accumulee  des  siecles  et  ont 
plus  de  chance  de  s’appliquer  aux  besoins  de  l’heure  que  tout 
systeme  improvise.’ 

Rene  Boylesve. 
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LOVE  OF  HOME 

Among  the  Romans  love  of  home  was  broader  and  deeper  than 
among  the  Scandinavian  and  Teutonic  nations.  The  intimate 
sanctity  of  the  family  hearth,  and  the  religious  veneration  felt 
for  the  abode  of  the  Manes  (the  spirits  of  ancestors),  once  par¬ 
takers  in  its  blessedness,  were  extended  to  the  City,  the  mother  of 
all  homes ;  and  the  beauty,  fertility  and  mildness  of  the  Mother 
Earth  (with  sudden  flashes  of  primal  ferocity,1  causing  dread 
and  superstition)  kindled  these  feelings  into  a  love  which  had 
the  strong  natural  impulse  of  kinship.  Domesticity  was  there¬ 
fore  allied  with  sociability,  ‘  clannishness  ’  with  patriotism. 
The  city  lived  as  one  large  family,  to  an  even  greater  extent 
than  a  modern  University.  Yet  the  sanctity  and  privacy  of 
home  were  never  lost,  though  in  the  daytime  life  was  spent  in 
the  open.  Few  accidents  of  locality  or  fortune  quite  buried 
this  instinct.  Catullus  is  stirred  to  one  of  his  finest  inspirations 
by  the  contemplation  of  his  Northern  home ; 2  even  the 
wretched  dweller  in  the  insulae ,  the  great  public  lodging- 
houses,  carried  his  household  gods  with  him  in  all  his 
vicissitudes ;  even  a  cold-hearted  wit  like  Ovid,  in  his  lament 
for  his  loss  of  home,  shows  a  selfishness  warmed  by  real 
feeling. 

In  War,  in  Religion,  in  Politics,  in  Art,  in  all  the  Romans  did, 
the  ground-swell  of  this  deep  emotion  may  be  traced. 

(See  especially  I.  6, 1.  7  and  VII.  4.) 

1  IX.  6,  2  note;  II.  9.  Introd. ;  X.  8  ;  X.  9,  43-7. 

2  Among  the  Northern  Italians  generally  the  feeling  for  the  Mother 
Earth  seems  to  have  been  stronger  than  the  feeling  for  the  Mother  City. 
See  X.  11. 
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§  I 


‘  Lhis  is  my  own ,  my  native  land  /’ 


SIRMIO,  of  isles  and  all-but-isles  the  blossom, 

Of  all  that  float  upon  clear-water  freshes, 

Or  either  Ocean’s  unconfined  bosom  ; 

The  sight  of  thee  my  heart  and  soul  refreshes  ! 

I  scarce  believe  my  eyes  that,  Thynia  vanish’d, 

Bithynia  too,  they  see  thee  in  thy  beauty. 

O  what  is  gladder  than  when,  labour  banish’d, 

The  mind  lays  down  its  burden,  and  by  duty 
Abroad  worn  out  we’ve  come  back  home,  and  rest  us 
In  haven  of  the  bed  we’ve  missed,  the  measure 
And  one  reward  of  toil  that  so  oppress’d  us. 

Hail,  lovely  Sirmio,  in  your  lord  take  pleasure  ; 

And,  Garda’s  Merrymen,  waves,  take  pleasure  after  ; 

Yea,  laugh,  all  that  my  home  can  boast  of  laughter  ! 

Catullus,  31.  (Circ.  60  b.c.) 


§  2 

The  Joys  of  Winter  Lime. 

This  Ode  opens  on  a  typically  Roman,  and  English,  note , 
though  with  the  third  verse  it  passes  to  what  seems  the  trite 
philosophical  commonplace  and  prettiness  of  Greek  lyrics.  Horace 
loved  the  country,  except  in  bad  weather,  when  he  preferred  his 
comfortable  villa.  Lhe  bond  of  home  ties  and  the  love  of  City  life 
were  particularly  strong  in  him.  He  has  little  sympathy  with 
the  wild  romance  found  in  Byron,  or  the  intellectual  worship  of 
Nature  typical  of  moderns  like  Shelley  and  Wordsworth.  Lhe 
tone  of  the  opening  stanza  recalls  Aristophanes,  Pax,  ll.  1140-69. 

SORACTE,  see,  looms  white  with  snow  ! 

The  labouring  woods  no  longer  know 
How  to  support  their  burden  deep  ; 

Rivers  are  frozen  fast  asleep. 

Heap  up  the  logs  with  bounteous  hand 
Upon  the  hearth  ;  a  generous  brand 
In  homely  jar,  Toast-master,  draw  ; 

Cold  hands,  cold  hearts,  together  thaw. 
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Leave  God  the  rest ;  as  soon  as  He 

Lull-  winds  that  fight  for  mastery  10 

With  raging  waves,  and  aged  ash 
No  more  against  the  cypress  crash, 

Cease  asking  what  will  dawn  to-morrow  ; 

And  every  day  from  Fate  you  borrow 

Count  so  much  gain  ;  nor  slight  your  chance 
In  youth  of  pleasant  love  and  dance. 

While  crabbed  Age  is  far  away, 

And  Youth  is  green,  O  seek  to-day 

The  fields  and  parks,  ere  shadows  lower, 

The  whispers  soft  at  trysting  hour,  20 

The  lovely  laugh  that  has  betrayed 

In  cosy  corner  hidden  maid  ; 

The  keepsake  snatched  from  hand  or  wrist 
That  will  so  naughtily  resist. 

Horace,  Odes  i.  9.  (Circ.  30  b.c.) 


§  3 

Exile  from  Home  worse  than  Death. 

Ovid  recalls  his  last  night  in  Rome  before  his  expulsion  to  the 
Black  Sea.  Each  incident  stamped  upon  his  memory  is  worked  up 
with  facile  rhetoric,  through  which,  however,  true  feeling  emerges, 
notably  in  ll.  2g~J4  and  g 3-100. 

Cf.  Goethe,  Italienische  Reise  :  *  Wie  sollte  mir  gerade  in  solchen  Augen- 
blicken  Ovid’s  Elegie  nicht  ins  Gedachtniss  zuriickkehren,  der,  auch  verbannt, 
in  einer  Mondennacht  Rom  verlassen  sollte.  ‘  Cum  repeto  noctem  ’ — seine 
Riickerinnerung,  weit  hinten  am  Schwarzen  Meere,  kam  mir  nicht  in  den 
Sinn  ?  ’  (Rom,  1788.) 

WHEN  bitter  memories  arise 

Of  that  last  night  I  spent  in  Rome, 

That  night  whereon  I  left  my  home, 

Tears  even  now  well  from  mine  eyes. 

’Twas  nigh  the  dawn  the  Emperor  bade 
Me  leave  the  limits  of  my  land  ; 

Farewell  too  short,  too  feebly  plann’d  ; 

Frozen  my  grief  too  long  delay’d. 
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I  dared  not  choose  a  fugitive’s 
10  Fit  servants,  raiment,  friends,  or  truck  ! 

As  dazed  as  he  who  lightning-struck 
Lives  on,  yet  does  not  know  he  lives. 

But  when  Grief’s  self  this  fog  dispels, 

And  mind  and  heart  at  last  ring  true, 

To  friends  once  many,  now  one  or  two, 

Sad  friends,  I  speak  my  last  farewells. 

Closer  thy  clasp,  our  tears  in  spate 

Drowning  thine  innocent  cheeks,  dear  wife  ; 

But  living  abroad  thy  different  life, 

20  Daughter,  how  couldst  thou  know  my  fate  ? 

Within  my  house  where’er  you  look 

Of  noisy  Death  the  sound  and  sight  ; 

Men,  women,  children  too,  unite 
To  weep  my  death  in  every  nook. 

Match  big  with  little  may  one  try, 

Such  was  the  face  of  captured  Troy  ; 

Hushed  every  noise  of  dog  or  boy. 

Moon  driving  steeds  of  Night  on  high. 

I  lift  my  eyes  to  Moon  and  Hill 
30  That  to  my  house  was  linked  in  vain  ; 

To  God  my  Neighbour  I  complain, 

And  shrines  I  see,  but  no  more  will. 

Gods  that  in  high  Rome  pitch  your  tents 
From  this  day  on  my  worship  date  ; 

Wounded  I  grasp  your  shield  too  late, 

Yet  free  from  hate  my  banishment. 

Tell  Him  what  maze  my  feet  have  trod, 

Lest  Holy  He  take  fault  for  sin  ; 

Your  knowledge  let  my  Judge  too  win. 

40  I  can  not  mourn  at  peace  with  God. 

My  wife  this  worship  multiplied, 

Though  sobs  choked  half  her  utterance. 

Before  our  shrine  she  lay  in  trance 
With  streaming  hair  and  stricken  side. 
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Dead  fires  she  kiss’d  with  trembling  lip, 

To  deaf  Gods  pour’d  forth  many  a  prayer  ; 

Me,  whom  she  mourn’d,  they  will  not  spare 
To  her  unavailing  championship. 

Night  in  her  haste  refused  delay, 

And  half  her  course  the  Bear  had  run.  50 

What  could  I  do  ?  Rome  drew  her  son, 

Whose  going  may  not  wait  for  day. 

How  oft,  when  some  made  haste,  I  said  : 

‘  Why  press  ?  To  what  ?  And  from  what  ?  See!  ’ 
And  made  the  hour  a  mystery 
Of  that  long  road  my  feet  must  tread. 

Feet  linger’d,  humouring  Thought  in  this  ; 

Thrice  cross’d  I,  thrice  recross’d  the  door, 

Oft  good-bye  said  was  cue  for  more, 

And  going  prompted  farewell  kiss.  60 

Duties  oft  set  I  oft  belied 

With  backward  glance  at  children  dear  ; 

Then  said  :  ‘  Why  haste  to  the  Crimea 
From  Rome  ?  Delay  is  justified  !  ’ 

We  two  for  life  in  life  denied, 

Home  and  its  pleasant  members  proved, 

Comrades,  whom  brotherlike  I  loved, 

To  me  in  perfect  trust  allied, 

Kiss,  while  I  may  ;  perhaps  no  more 

I’ll  be  allowed  ;  this  hour ’s  my  gain.  70 

I  leave  my  words  unfinish’d,  fain 
To  clasp  what  at  my  heartstrings  tore. 

Words,  tears  High  Heaven  with  glory  lit  ; 

Our  doom  had  dawn’d,  the  Star  of  Day ; 
Limb-meal  I  tear  myself  away, 

In  twain  my  body  seem’d  to  split. 

So  Mettus  writhed,  whom  contrary  ways 
Wild  horses  tore  for  treachery ; 

Then  cry  and  groan  my  family, 

And  mournful  hand  bare  bosom  flays 
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Then  to  my  shoulders  as  I  went 

My  wife  clung,  crying  ‘  In  company 
We’ll  go.’  I  wept.  ‘  I’ll  follow  thee, 

An  exile’s  wife  in  banishment. 

World’s  end  for  me  has  room  and  road  ; 

To  fugitive  boat  I’ll  add  scant  weight  ; 

God’s  wrath  makes  thee  expatriate  ; 

Love  exiles  me  ;  my  love’s  my  God.’ 

Hers  was,  as  erst,  a  vain  ordeal  ; 

90  Wild  hands  that,  beaten,  beat  the  air, 

Face  foul  with  overgrowth  of  hair, 

I  pass,  a  corpseless  burial  ! 

’Tis  said  she  lay  when  darkness  came 

Mad  with  her  grief  mid-home,  half-dead  ; 

Then,  fouled  with  filthy  dust,  her  head 
Lifted,  and  from  cold  earth  her  frame. 

Herself,  then  home  abandoned, 

She  hailed,  oft  called  my  ravish’d  name  ; 

Groaned,  and  her  groans  had  been  the  same, 

100  Lay  husband,  child,  before  her  dead. 

She  longed  to  die,  and  seem’d  to  fade 
Away,  yet  died  not  for  my  sake. 

Live  on,  and  since  the  Fates  will,  make 
Thy  life  thine  absent  husband’s  aid. 

Ovid,  Tristia  i.  3.  (a.d.  8.) 


§  4 

An  Exile’s  Longing  for  Home. 

‘  No  friend’s  complaint,  no  kind  domestic  tear 
Pleased  thy  pale  ghost  or  graced  thy  mournful  bier  ; 

By  foreign  hands  thy  dying  eyes  were  closed, 

By  foreign  hands  thy  decent  limbs  composed  ; 

By  foreign  hands  thy  humble  grave  adorned, 

By  strangers  honoured  and  by  strangers  mourned.’ 

Pope. 

This  elegy  on  the  same  subject  approaches  more  nearly  to 
genuine  feeling,  and  even  genuinely  emotional  writing,  though  the 
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commonplace  of  the  hirst  twelve  lines  barely  succeeds  in  avoiding 
the  comic.  Ovid-  had  wit,  but  no  humour.  Perhaps  the  most 
notable  trait  in  the  poem  is  the  yearning  for  the  very  earth  of  home , 
so  faithfully  caught  by  Kipling  in  ‘  A  Charm  ’ — 

‘  Take  of  English  earth  as  much 
As  either  hand  may  rightly  clutch —  ’ 

a  poem  which  shoiddbe  read  and  studied  at  length.  See  also  I.  7, 

ll.  IIJ—2J. 

‘  I _ IIS  words,’  you’ll  say  surprised,  ‘  but  not  his  hand  !  ’ 

1  1  Ah,  I  am  sick,  and  in  a  foreign  land, 

A  foreign  land,  the  limit  of  the  unknown  ; 

My  very  life  I  hardly  call  my  own. 

And  oh,  my  thoughts !  lying  in  this  drear  land, 

Hemmed  in  by  barbarous  hordes  on  either  hand. 

I  loathe  the  clime  :  I  cannot  bear  the  rains  : 

The  earth  is  vile,  and  every  prospect  pains. 

Ignobly  housed,  the  food  the  sick  should  have 
I  have  not,  none  with  doctor’s  art  to  save.  10 

No  friend  is  here  to  solace  me,  to  cheat 
With  talk  Time’s  all  too  slowly  gliding  feet. 

Weary  I  lie  at  Earth’s  remotest  post, 

And  my  sick  fancy  paints  what  I  have  lost. 

The  thoughts  of  thee  all  thoughts,  dear  wife,  outshine, 
Thou  reign’st  supreme  still  in  this  heart  of  mine. 

On  thee  I  call  afar,  aloud  I  pray 

Each  night  for  thee,  and  each  returning  day. 

They  say  I  rave,  whenas  in  love  I  frame 
Aloud  thine  oft-reiterated  name.  20 

Anon  I  faint  :  tongue  to  parch’d  palate  clings ; 

The  wine  they  give  but  little  succour  brings  ; 

A  word  ‘  She ’s  here  !  ’,  and  quickly  I  arise, 

For  strength  renew’d  the  hope  ’tis  thee  supplies. 

Say  not  that,  as  I  hang  ’twixt  death  and  life, 

Happy  at  home,  thou  hast  forgot,  dear  wife  ; 

Nay,  nay,  I  swear  it,  joy  of  my  heart,  I  know, 

To  thee  without  me  life  must  be  all  woe. 

Yet  if  my  years  have  fill’d  their  destined  space, 

If  quickly  looms  the  end  of  this  my  race, 

Grant  this  much  mercy,  mighty  gods,  that  I 
At  least  may  be  entombed  in  Italy  ! 
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Had  sentence  been  deferred  while  I  draw  breath, 

Were  punishment  forestall’d  by  early  death, 

Heart-whole  ere  this  the  light  had  I  resign’d, — 

(Spared  for  an  exile’s  death,  reprieve  unkind  !) 

Ah,  must  I  die  then  in  this  unknown  land, 

Here  feel  the  fall  of  Fate’s  too  heavy  hand  ? 

My  fainting  limbs  the  lov’d,  familiar  bed 
40  Shall  never  know,  unmourn’d,  unhonoured. 

My  Lady’s  tears,  falling  like  summer  showers, 

Shall  not  recall  to  life  a  few  short  hours  ? 

No  last  lament  of  mourning,  no  bequest, 

No  loving  hand  my  fluttering  lids  to  rest, 

No  ceremony,  no  dirge,  no  honour’d  bust, 

But  barbarous  earth  commingling  with  my  dust  ? 

But  when  thou  know’st,  wilt  thou  be  sore  opprest, 

And  smite  with  trembling  hands  a  faithful  breast, 

And  vainly  stretch  thine  arms  across  the  sea, 

50  And  cry  £  Poor  husband  !  ’,  all  in  vain,  to  me  ? 

Dear  love,  to  rend  thy  locks,  thy  cheeks,  forbear  ; 

For  this  last  parting  did  my  first  prepare  : 

That  was  my  death  when  I  lost  Italy — 

An  earlier  and  a  bitterer  death  to  me. 

Now  if  thou  canst,  (ah,  canst  thou  ?)  wife  and  queen, 
Rejoice  that  I  am  dead  and  pain  has  been. 

Bear,  as  thou  canst,  this  woe,  in  strength  secure, 

As  the  long  years  have  school’d  thee  to  endure. 

Would  that  my  soul  could  perish  with  this  clay, 

60  And  hungry  flames  consume  me  quite  away  ! 

If  the  old  seer  of  Samos  spake  aright, 

And  the  soul  dies  not,  floating  o’er  the  night, 

Mid  barbarous  shades,  unshelter’d  and  unknown, 

A  Roman  ghost  shall  drift  for  aye  alone. 

Yet  let  a  little  urn  this  dust  enclose, 

For  thus  in  death  may  exiles  find  repose. 

None  can  refuse  :  not  e’en  a  king’s  decree 
From  brother’s  burial  kept  Antigone. — 

Herbs  and  sweet  balsam  sprinkle  it  within, 

70  And  find  some  niche  beyond  the  City’s  din. 

This  stave  write  large  upon  the  marble  high 
To  catch  the  hurrying  traveller’s  passing  eye  : 

‘  The  wanton  of  soft  lyrics  here  lies  dead, 

‘  By  his  own  genius  ungarlanded  ; 
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‘  Be ’t  well  with  thee,  O  lover,  if  thou  pray 
‘  “  Rest  to  the  bones  of  Naso  !  ”  on  thy  way  !  ’ 

More  than  this  write  not,  for  my  songs  shall  be 
Greater,  immortal  memory  of  me  ; 

For  all  their  wounds,  I  know  that  they  will  give 
The  singer  glory  and  long  days  to  live.  So 

Yet  daily  o’er  my  corse  oblations  strew, 

Fresh  flowers  that  thine  own  bright  tears  bedew. 

This  flesh,  albeit  dust  o’  the  fire,  shall  move, 

To  feel  the  quick’ning  impulse  of  thy  love. 

More  would  I  write,  but  my  parch’d  lips  refuse 
Strength  to  dictate,  my  voice  forgets  its  use. 

This  message  take,  the  last  I  e’er  may  tell— 

As  he  who  speaks  can  never  do,— ‘  Farewell  !  ’ 

Ovid,  Tristia  iii.  3.  (Circ.  a.d.  S.) 


§  5 

Cicero's  Return  from  Exile. 

Bhe  mood  in  which  Cicero  bore  his  exile  was  not  unlike  that  in 
which  Ovid  bore  his.  See  the  Tristia,  passim,  and  Cicero’’ s 
Letters,  especially  ad  Att.  3.  13  and  23.  But  Cicero  knew  the 
joy  of  restoration,  return  from  death  to  life,  and  his  joy  is  as 
superabundant  and  self-centred  as  his  sorrow  had  been,  though 
some  of  his  letters  to  his  zvife  and  children  (ad  Fam.  i/f.  1  and  2) 
show  genuine  sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of  his  family . 

The  following  letter  shows  also  Cicero’ s  main  weakness,  his 
inordinate  vanity.  But  his  love  of  Italy  and  Rome  is  stronger 
even  than  this. 

Rome. 

MY  dear  Atticus, 

As  soon  as  ever  I  reached  Rome,  and  could  prudently 
post  to  you,  my  first  thoughts  in  my  delight  were  to  send  you 
an  account  of  your  absent  friend’s  journey  home.  I  must  admit 
I  had  felt  that  your  courage  and  foresight  had  hardly  surpassed 
my  own,  and  that  considering  my  respect  for  your  opinion, 
your  devotion  to  my  welfare  was  not  too  enthusiastic — but  still 
I  knew  that  you,  who  in  the  early  days  of  my  political  folly — or, 
I  should  say,  suicide — gave  me  your  sympathy  and  shared  my 
empty  fears,  had  felt  our  separation  most  bitterly,  and  had 
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io  lavished  your  energies,  enthusiasm,  and  devotion  without  stint 
on  securing  my  release.  So  I  can  honestly  assure  you  of  this, 
that  in  the  universal  joy  of  my  return,  and  the  congratulations 
of  all  on  the  consummation  of  my  heart’s  desire,  the  one  thing 
I  needed  to  crown  my  happiness  was  the  sight  of  you  and  your 
welcome.  Once  reunited,  we  will  never  be  parted  again.  And 
if  I  do  not  reclaim  and  enjoy  all  the  fruits  of  your  good  nature 
so  familiar  in  times  past,  why,  I  shall  count  myself  unworthy 
of  my  reversal  of  fortune. 

I  had  thought  recovery  difficult  enough,  but  so  far,  politically 
30  speaking,  I  have  laid  hold  again  of  my  reputation  at  the  Bar, 
my  influence  in  the  House,  and  my  popularity  with  the  Patriots, 
beyond  my  wildest  hopes.  Dealing  with  the  business  of  my 
private  estate  (you  know  well  the  extent  of  the  ruin,  upheaval, 
and  depredation)  I  am  working  my  hardest,  and  I  need  your 
advice  in  the  matter  of  collecting  and  arranging  all  that  is  left, 
no  less  than  your  talents,  which  I  judge  to  be  at  my  disposal. 

No  doubt  the  full  Roman  news  has  reached  you  by  friends 
or  travellers’  tales.  Nevertheless  I  will  give  you  a  summary  of 
the  points  which  I  think  you  would  like  to  hear  from  me 
30  personally.  On  August  4th  I  set  out  from  Dyrrachium,  the 
very  day  on  which  the  law  against  me  was  passed.  I  arrived 
at  Brundisium  the  next  day.  There  was  my  darling  Tullia 
awaiting  me- — and  it  was  her  birthday  !  the  foundation-day 
both  of  the  colony  of  Brundisium  and  of  your  neighbour, 
St.  Saviour’s,  a  curious  coincidence  remarked  and  duly  cele¬ 
brated  with  great  enthusiasm  by  the  good  people  of  Brundi¬ 
sium.  On  the  8th  of  August  I  heard  by  letter  from  my  brother 
that  amidst  remarkable  enthusiasm  of  all  ages  and  classes  of  the 
population,  and  the  jubilation  of  incredible  crowds  from  the 
40  countryside,  the  law  had  been  passed  in  Rome.  I  was  then 
honoured  by  the  leading  men  of  the  town,  and  began  a  journey 
marked  everywhere  by  congratulatory  addresses. 

During  my  approach  to  the  City  no  man  of  any  note  or 
importance  failed  to  come  and  speak  to  me,  except  those 
enemies  who  were  not  allowed  to  conceal  or  deny  their  ani¬ 
mosity.  On  my  arrival  at  Capena  Gate,  I  found  the  steps  of 
the  Temples  filled  with  the  humblest  of  the  people  ;  and  they 
having  marked  with  terrific  applause  their  congratulations,  a 
similar  throng,  similarly  applauding,  escorted  me  all  the  way  to 
50  the  Capitol ;  and  in  the  Forum  and  on  the  Capitol  itself  the 
crowds  were  wonderful. 
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On  the  next  day,  the  5th  of  September,  I  returned  thanks  in 
the  House. 

Favonius  is  leading  an  aristocratic  clique  against  me.  I  say 
nothing,  the  more  readily  because  the  College  has  made  no 
pronouncement  yet  about  my  house.  If  they  waive  their 
scruples  I  shall  have  a  fine  site,  and  the  Consuls,  following  the 
Senate’s  decree,  will  value  the  structure.  If  they  decide  other¬ 
wise,  they  will  carry  out  the  demolition  ;  they  will  put  the 
contract  through  on  their  own  responsibility,  and  estimate  60 
the  total  charges.  So  much  for  my  private  position,  for  a 
successful  man  a  little  unsettled,  but  good  enough  for  an 
unfortunate. 

Ever,  ever  yours, 

Marcus. 

Cicero,  ad  Att.  iv.  1.  (57B.C.) 


§  6 


The  Sanctity  of  the  Roman  House. 

Clodius  had  razed  to  the  ground  Cicero’’ s  house  on  the  Palatine 
Hill  (58  b.  c.)  which  was  probably  near  the  site  where  the  sub¬ 
structures  of  the  Emperor  Caligula’s  Palace  still  stand ;  and 
he  had  hypocritically  erected  a  shrine  to  Liberty  on  the  spot. 
Appealing  for  its  restoration  to  secular  uses,  Cicero  contrasts  this 
cheap  Liberty  invoked  by  Clodius,  the  champion  of  licence  and 
licentiousness,  with  the  deep-seated  love  of  freedom  which  made  the 
Roman's  home  his  castle,  inalienable  and  indestructible.  Cicero, 
by  ordering  the  execution  of  Catiline  and  his  fellow  conspirators, 
had  overridden  in  a  legal  technicality  the  liberties  of  the  Demo¬ 
cracy.  Clodius,  the  champion  of  anarchy,  despised  the  spirit  of 
all  that  the  Roman  character  deemed  sacred. 

THAT  wonderful  Liberty  you  invoke  overthrew  the  shrine 
of  my  Home,  outraged  its  most  sacred  associations,  and 
established  herself  therein  like  a  victorious  chief.  There  is 
nothing  more  holy,  nothing  more  securely  guarded  by  every 
religious  instinct,  than  each  individual  Roman’s  home.  His 
altars,  his  fireside,  his  shrine,  his  worship,  his  conscience,  his 
ceremonies — all  are  centred  here.  Here  he  has  a  refuge  and  a 
stronghold  so  sacred  that  it  is  a  crime  to  use  violence  against  it 
or  to  deprive  him  of  it.  And  this  strengthens  my  argument, 
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io  gentlemen,  that  you  should  close  your  ears  to  the  ravings  of 
such  as  he.  Our  forefathers  wished  these  traditions  to  be 
enshrined  in  the  national  conscience.  Clodius  has  not  merely 
dealt  them  a  blow  in  defiance  of  Religion — nay,  in  the  very 
name  of  Religion  he  seeks  to  trample  them  in  the  dust. 

Cicero,  de  Domo  sua  109.  (57  B.  c.) 


§  7 

Sacred  Associations  of  the  City  of  Rome.  Camillas’ 
Speech  on  the  Proposed  Migration  to  Veii.  ( 390  b.  c) 

As  a  romantic  historian  and  a  great  artist ,  Livy  shows  deep 
insight  into  the  principles  underlying  the  history  of  his  country , 
perhaps  more  through  sympathy  than  direct  experience,  for  the 
culture  of  his  day  had  tempered  the  strong,  rough  emotions  of  early 
times  ( cf .  Tacitus,  ii.  §  9).  Much  of  his  narrative,  however,  which 
once  seemed  trivial,  has  been  proved  interesting  and  important. 

Rome,  for  the  first  and  not  for  the  last  time  in  her  history,  has 
been  conquered  and  humiliated  ;  even  Livy  can  hardly  save  her 
honour.  Her  one  hope  lies  in  her  belief  in  herself  and  her  destiny, 
that  is,  her  sure  trust  in  her  gods.  The  Romans  set  about  rebuilding 
their  city.  There  is  a  proposal  to  start  afresh  with  a  new  city  on 
the  site  of  conquered  Veii,  a  proposal  no  doubt  popular  among  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  army,  among  the  migratory  plebs.  But 
Camillus  shows  the  sin  of  this,  appealing  to  their  deepest  instincts 
and  superstitions.  A  city  is  nothing  without  her  gods.  Manes  are 
inherent  in  the  very  soil.  T ou  cannot  remove  religious  associations. 
Material  success  purchased  at  the  price  of  these  is  illusory.  Thus 
is  the  Roman  love  of  home  illustrated  in  primitive  warfare . 

‘  I  OOK  around  you,  men  of  Rome,  at  the  mighty  memorials 

J _ t  of  a  religion  once  loved  and  now  slighted,  and  you  will 

realize  what  a  sin  we  are  contemplating,  even  amid  the  wreckage 
caused  by  one  wave  of  wickedness.  The  foundation  of  our 
city  had  divine  sanction  through  our  priesthood  :  there  is  not 
a  spot  but  is  full  of  sacred  associations  and  the  very  presence  of 
the  divine  ;  for  the  regular  festivals  the  place  of  celebration  is 
as  definitely  fixed  as  the  season.  And  will  you,  men  of  Rome, 
desert  these  gods  of  your  country  no  less  than  the  gods  of 
I0  your  own  hearths  ?  You  remember  the  action  of  that  fine 
young  fellow  C.  Fabius  recently  during  the  siege,  when  he 
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went  down  from  the  Citadel  through  the  enemy’s  fire  and 
celebrated  his  family  festival  on  the  Quirinal.  The  Gauls 
looked  on  with  an  admiration  not  less  than  yours.  But  how  far 
do  you  lag  behind  him  now  !  Family  observances  must  be  kept 
during  war,  and  yet  even  in  peace  you  will  desert  the  gods  of 
Rome  and  allow  priesthoods  and  brotherhoods  in  the  State 
Colleges  to  show  more  remissness  in  their  duties  than  a  private 
individual  in  his  family  chapel.  I  shall  be  told  perhaps  that 
these  duties  can  be  discharged  equally  well  at  Veii,  or  that  20 
priests  can  be  sent  there  to  discharge  them.  But  neither 
alternative  is  consistent  with  sound  ritual.  Where  but  on  the 
Capitol  can  Jove’s  sacred  couch  be  prepared  at  his  festival  ? 

I  need  not  enumerate  other  instances,  I  need  not  speak  of 
Vesta’s  fires  eternal,  or  the  Image,  the  seal  of  our  Empire, 
which  her  Temple  guards,  or  the  sacred  shield  of  the  God  of 
Battles  and  the  God  of  Home.  These  holy  things  are  as  old* 
nay,  older  than  our  city,  and  yet  you  will  suffer  them  to  be 
neglected,  lying  on  soil  unconsecrate. 

How  different  were  our  ancestors,  from  whom  we  have  30 
received  services  the  celebration  of  which  is  ordained  on  the 
Alban  Mount  and  at  Lavinium.  Conscience  forbade  that  they 
should  be  transferred  from  a  hostile  country  to  us  here,  and 
shall  we  without  sin  transfer  holy  things  from  Rome  to  an 
enemy’s  country  ?  Think,  I  beg  you,  how  often  services  have 
to  be  repeated  because  carelessness  or  accident  has  passed  over 
some  detail  of  ancient  ritual.  When  the  State  was  crippled 
by  the  war  with  Veii  and  there  happened  the  portent  of  the 
Alban  Lake,  our  only  salvation  was  the  re-establishment  of 
ceremonies  and  a  new  inquiry  into  the  will  of  Heaven.  Further-  40 
more,  it  is,  as  it  were,  the  memory  of  old  observances  that  has 
induced  us  to  transfer  foreign  worship  to  Rome  and  to  ordain 
new  religions.  When  Queen  Juno  was  recently  removed  from 
Veii  and  consecrated  on  the  Aventine,  how  crowded  was  the 
festival,  how  unique  the  fervour  of  the  matrons  of  Rome.  We 
heard  the  Voice  Divine  on  the  Via  Nova,  and  thereupon 
ordained  a  temple  to  Aius  Locutius,  and  we  have  added  to  our 
national  festivals  the  Capitoline  Games,  and  the  Senate  has 
authorized  a  College  of  Priests  to  deal  with  them.  What  need 
of  all  these  undertakings  if  it  was  fear  of  the  enemy  rather  than  5° 
our  own  free  will  that  made  us  endure  all  those  months  of 
siege  in  the  Capitol  and  if  we  intended  leaving  Rome  when 
the  Gauls  did  ? 
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To  come  to  the  priests  themselves  :  have  you  thought  of  the 
sin  that  will  be  committed  ?  There  is  surely  only  one  home 
for  the  Vestals,  and  only  the  capture  of  the  City  has  ever 
removed  them.  It  is  contrary  to  divine  law  for  the  priest  of 
Jove  to  spend  a  single  night  outside  the  city.  Will  you  appoint 
men  of  Veii  as  priests  instead  of  Romans  :  will  the  Vestals 
60  desert  their  goddess,  and  will  the  priest  night  after  night  pile 
up  the  debt  of  sin  for  the  country  as  well  as  himself  by  unending 
leave  of  absence  ?  Think  of  all  the  other  proceedings  which 
with  divine  sanction  we  carry  through  within  the  Bounds. 
They  will  be  forgotten  or  disused.  Where  can  the  Assembly 
of  Wards,  the  competent  military  authority,  where  the  Assem¬ 
bly  of  the  Hundreds,  which  makes  the  consular  and  tribunal 
appointments,  be  held  without  impiety,  except  in  the  usual 
place  ?  Shall  we  move  them  to  Veii  ?  Perhaps  the  claims  of 
politics  will  induce  the  people  to  forget  the  inconvenience  and 
70  meet  here,  in  this  city  deserted  by  god  and  man. 

But  I  am  told  there  is  a  certain  and  inexpiable  pollution 
blighting  the  whole  city  :  that  the  force  of  circumstances  is 
driving  us  to  leave  a  city  burnt  and  desolate,  to  avoid  distressing 
the  homeless  poor  by  building,  but  rather  to  move  to  the  new 
world  of  Veii.  A  specious  argument,  men  of  Rome,  concealing 
the  true  motive,  as  I  think  is  obvious  to  you.  You  remember 
that  before  the  Gallic  invasion,  while  our  buildings  public  and 
private  were  yet  undamaged,  while  our  city  yet  stood,  this  very 
question  of  moving  to  Veii  was  debated.  See  the  difference 
80  between  your  proposal  and  mine,  officers  of  the  people.  Your 
view  is  that,  even  if  the  proposal  should  have  been  rejected, 
now  at  all  events  it  should  be  carried  out  :  while  I,  even  if 
I  might  have  supported  it  during  our  prosperity — grasp  my 
meaning  before  you  smile — I  would  not  vote  to  desert  it  now, 
now  that  it  is  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  motive  for  our  departure 
to  a  captured  city  then  would  have  been  a  triumph  honourable 
to  us  and  future  generations  ;  but  now  it  would  be  shame 
and  bitterness,  and  Gaul  would  get  the  honour.  We  shall  be 
thought  not  to  have  left  our  country  triumphant,  but  to  have 
90  lost  it  under  the  shadow  of  defeat  :  to  have  been  reduced  to 
the  bitter  necessity  of  deserting  the  gods  of  our  hearth,  of 
committing  moral  suicide  by  banishing  ourselves  from  a  place 
we  are  powerless  to  protect.  And  it  will  be  the  Allia  disaster, 
the  fall  of  Rome,  the  beleaguer  of  the  Capitol  that  will 
appear  as  the  cause  of  it  all.  The  Gauls  overthrew 
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Rome  :  shall  Romans  be  thought  incapable  of  setting  her  up 
again  ? 

The  result  will  be  that  you  will  allow  them  to  return,  with 
reinforcements  from  their  fabulous  population,  and  to  dwell  in 
the  city  which  they  captured  and  you  deserted.  Suppose  they 
were  not  Gauls,  but  your  inveterate  foes  the  Aequians  and 
Volscians,  would  you  wish  them  to  be  Romans  and  you  Veien- 
tines  ?  Would  you  not  rather  possess  this  desert  of  your  own 
than  a  city  of  strangers  ?  I  cannot  think  of  a  more  horrible 
sin.  Are  you  ready  for  this  wicked  deed  of  shame  because  you 
are  too  lazy  to  build  ?  If  there  could  be  in  the  whole  city  no 
better  or  bigger  building  than  the  humble  thatched  Cottage 
of  our  Founder,  it  would  be  far  better  to  revert  to  pastoral 
simplicity  with  our  gods  about  us  than  to  exile  the  nation. 
The  pastoral  nomads  who  were  our  ancestors  built  a  new  city 
very  quickly  in  a  region  then  full  of  forests  and  swamps.  We, 
whose  Capitol,  Citadel,  Temples  stand  intact,  cannot  face  the 
labour  of  rebuilding  what  has  been  burnt.  A  responsibility 
which  as  individuals  we  should  naturally  face  towards  our  own 
homes,  as  a  nation  we  shirk  towards  our  city. 

Suppose — what  is  easily  possible — that  a  fire  broke  out 
through  crime  or  carelessness  at  Veii,  and  that  a  wind  spread 
it  till  a  large  part  of  the  city  was  destroyed.  Are  we  going  to 
look  to  Fidenae  or  Gabii  or  some  other  place  for  another 
change  ?  Has  the  soil  of  our  homeland,  the  earth  we  call  our 
mother,  no  hold  upon  us  ?  Is  our  patriotism  for  bricks  and 
mortar  ?  Let  me  give  you  a  reminiscence,  although  painful 
to  me  from  my  sufferings  and  your  still  greater  injustice.  In 
my  absence,  the  picture  of  my  Country  that  rose  before  my 
mind  was  always  one  of  these  hills  and  plains,  this  Tiber,  this 
beloved  familiar  landscape,  in  which  I  was  born  and  bred. 
Ah,  may  the  love  of  them  now  move  you  to  stay  in  your  home, 
before,  too  late,  it  moves  you  to  a  vain  regret  !  Not  without 
good  reasons  did  gods  and  men  choose  this  site  for  a  city — with 
its  .healthy  hills,  its  river  so  conveniently  situated  for  the 
export  of  products  and  the  import  of  supplies,  near  the  sea, 
yet  not  so  near  as  to  expose  the  city  to  the  risk  of  attack  by 
foreign  fleets  :  the  natural  heart  of  Italy,  destined  to  feed  her 
growth.  The  present  size  of  a  city  so  young  proves  it.  This 
is  her  365th  year  :  she  has  been  waging  long  wars  with  many 
ancient  peoples,  not  to  mention  cities  ;  yet  the  Aequian- 
Volscian  alliance,  with  its  strongly  fortified  towns,  the  Etruscan 
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Empire,  a  great  naval  power,  spanning  Italy  from  sea  to  sea, 
have  proved  no  match  for  her. 

140  This  has  been  your  career  thus  far,  and  now  you  wish  to 
alter  it.  Plague  take  it,  where  is  the  sense  of  it  ?  Our  national 
character  is  no  doubt  movable,  but  not  the  providence  of  this 
place.  Our  Capitol  is  here,  here  where  of  old  the  human  head 
was  found,  declared  omen  of  the  headship  of  the  world.  And 
here,  when  the  Capitol  was  being  opened  up  and  consecrated 
with  divine  sanctions,  the  statues  of  Youth  and  Eternity 
delighted  your  fathers’  hearts  by  refusing  to  move.  Here  are 
the  sacred  fires  of  Vesta,  here  the  Heaven-sent  shields,  here  are 
all  your  gods  that  will  bless  you  if  you  stay,’ 

Livy,  v.  52-4  (Circ.  20  b.c.) 


§  8 


The  Old  Country  Home  of  the  Emperor  Vespasian. 


(Cf.  I.  7  11.  107—9,  r)  ii-  6.) 

‘  The  Rebellio7i  of  the  three  IV  ar  Lords  and  the  bloodshed  it 
caused  left  the  government  insecure  and  vacillating  for  some  time. 
It  was  the  Flavian  family  that  took  it  in  hand  and  at  last  secured 
it.  The  State  has  little  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  this  family, 
though  it  was  of  humble  origin  and  without  traditions  .  .  .’ 
{Suetonius .) 

The  Emperor  Vespasian  was  descended  from  a  burgher  Sabine 
family,  the  best  known  of  whom  appear  to  have  been  tax-gatherers 
and  bankers.  His  old-fashioned  morality  (virtus)  seems  to  have 
been  genuine  and  not  a  mode,  and  his  dogged  determination  to  keep 
green  the  memory  of  his  simple  childhood  in  the  country  is  hardly 
surpassed  by  Horace's  eloquent  fervour  in  praise  of  his  humble 
father  (IV .  §  7).  Fhis  short  anecdote  of  his  biographer  Suetonius 
shows  that  deep  Roman  sentiment  emerging  in  little  acts  of  rever¬ 
ence  and  love. 

‘  Something  pensive,  spell-bound,  and  but  half  real,  something  cloistral 
or  monastic,  as  we  should  say,  united  to  this  exquisite  order,  made  the 
whole  house  seem  to  Marius,  as  it  were,  sacellum,  the  peculiar  sanctuary, 
of  his  mother,  who,  still  in  real  widowhood,  provided  the  deceased  Marius 
the  elder  with  that  secondary  sort  of  life  which  we  can  give  to  the  dead, 
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in  our  intensely  realized  memory  of  them — the  “  subjective  immortality  ”, 
to  use  a  modern  phrase,  for  which  many  a  Roman  epitaph  cries  out  plain¬ 
tively  to  widow  or  sister  or  daughter,  still  in  the  land  of  the  living.’ 

Walter  Pater,  Marius  the  Epicurean ,  c.  II. 


VESPASIAN  was  born  in  Sabine  territory  in  a  little  village 
called  Falacrinae  beyond  Reate,  on  the  evening  of  the  17th 
of  November.  It  was  the  consulship  of  Q.  Sulpicius  Camerinus 
and  C.  Poppaeus  Sabinus,  and  five  years  before  the  death  of 
Augustus.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  manor  of  Cosa  by  his 
father’s  mother  Tertulla.  And  such  was  his  fondness  for  the 
place  that  even  when  he  was  emperor  he  haunted  the  abode 
of  his  infancy  ;  and  he  kept  the  old  house  exactly  as  it  had 
always  been,  for  he  dreaded  to  lose  the  dear  familiar  scenes. 
His  grandmother’s  memory  he  loved  so  much  that  on  cere-  10 
monies  and  feast  days  he  always  insisted  on  drinking  from  her 
silver  goblet. 

On  reaching  man’s  estate  he  for  a  long  time  refused  the 
broad  band,  though  his  brother  had  taken  it.  It  was  only  his 
mother  who  could  induce  him  to  ask  for  it,  and  she  more  by 
abuse  than  anything  else.  She  made  a  habit  of  insulting  him 
by  calling  him  the  flunkey  of  his  brother  Flavius. 

Suetonius,  Vesp.  2.  (a.  d.  120.) 


T he  Duties  of  a  Household  God, 

The  Lares  were  originally  perhaps  gods  of  the  freehold,  just  as 
the  Penates  were  the  gods  of  the  penus,  or  family  property.  Both 
had  shrines  within  the  house  and  near  the  hearth.  The  Lararium 
was  placed  over  the  fireplace ,  the  shrine  of  Vesta  {fire,  warmth, 
light,  and  life),  who  with  the  Lares  and  Penates  formed  one  harmo¬ 
nious  idea  of  home.  The  Lar  familiaris  was  intimately  concerned 
with  everything  that  went  on  in  the  home  :  he  had  to  be  greeted 
immediately  as  one  entered  the  house  ;  he  had  to  be  addressed  before 
departure  on  a  journey  ;  regular  worship  and  offerings  were  his  due. 
The  plot  of  the  Aulularia  concerns  a  hidden  treasure,  and  the 
Lap s  prologue  is  therefore  very  appropriate.  The  last  verse  shows 
what  daily  dues  were  customarily  paid  to  this  domestic 
divinity. 

(See  Warde  Fowler,  Roman  Essays  and  Interpretations.  Cf.  VII.  6.) 
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Lar  Familiaris  loquitur  : 

LEST  any  aske  who  I  may  be, 

_j  I’ll  speake  withouten  mysterye  : 

The  Angel  of  this  house,  you  see 
Me  coming  out  and  in. 

This  is  the  house  that  many  year 
I  inhabit  and  hold  right  dear, 

For  the  father’s  sake  of  him  who  here 
Now  has  his  home  within. 

It  was  his  grandsire  once  besought 
io  Me  keep  the  treasure  of  gold  he  brought — 
Of  gold  whereof  no  man  had  thought  ; 

He  brought  it  secretly. 

He  buried  it  right  in  the  fire’s  heart, 

And  worshipped  me  to  doe  my  part, 

And  keep  it  for  him  by  mine  art  ; 

So  miserly  was  he  ! 

Yea,  when  he  died,  he  was  wounder  fain 
Never  to  telle  his  own  son  plain  ; 

Withouten  wealth  he  would  have  him  lain, 
20  Ere  that  treasure  reveal. 

He  left  that  son  a  plot  of  land, 

No  muckle  measure,  you  understand  ; 
Wherefrom,  with  sorrow  of  heart  and  hand, 
A  pyttance  he  might  steal. 

When  he  was  dead  who  trusted  me 
That  gold  to  keep,  I  ’gan  to  see 
If  higher  honour  hadde  he 
Than  his  good  sire  had  shown. 

But  he  less  and  less  hartelye 
30  Did  love  and  honours  multiplye, 

And  therefore  he  too  came  to  die. 

And  then  I  gat  mine  own. 


ALTAR  TO  THE  HOUSEHOLD  GODS  IN  A  HOUSE 
AT  POMPEII.  (I,  §§  6,  9) 
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He  left  behind  his  very  son, 

The  same  that  hath  his  house  hereon, 

Where  sire  and  grandsire  both  have  done, 

And  he  hath  daughter  one. 

She  pays  me  wine  and  frankincense, 

Doth  daily  coronals  dispense  ; 

The  gold,  for  honour  gotten  thence, 

Shall  here  find  Euclio.  40 

Plautus,  Aulularia ,  Prologue.  (Circ.  200  b.  c.) 


II 


THE  ROMAN  HOUSE 

The  Roman  house  in  early  days  had  been  a  very  simple 
building,  usually  thatched.  Composed  of  an  atrium. ,  or  central 
hall,  the  family’s  living  room,  with  small  rooms  leading  off  it,  and 
restricted  servants’  accommodation,  the  true  Roman  house  knew 
few  additions  beyond  a  triclinium,  or  dining-room,  women’s 
apartments,  an  inner  shrine,  and  a  modest  bath.  When  not 
of  wood,  it  was  built  of  the  roughest  stone,  or  bricks  of  baked 
clay.  The  great  wars  of  conquest  (circ.  200-94  b.  c.), 
particularly  in  the  East,  brought  wealth  and  luxury.1  With 
Greek  culture  and  refinement  came  also  Greek  vice.  The 
addition  to  the  atrium  of  the  graceful  and  healthy  Greek 
peristyle  may  have  been  an  improvement,  but  it  spoilt  the 
proportions  of  the  house,  and  rich  upstarts  brought  every  kind 
of  bad  taste  to  accentuate  it.  Horace  here  laments  the  rapid 
change,  and  notes  that  in  the  good  old  times  with  private 
simplicity  and  economy  went  generous  expenditure  on  public 
worship. 

(See  I.  7  and  8.) 


§  I 


Contrast  between  Simplicity  of  Earlier  and  Extravagance 
of  Later  Republican  Styles. 


(Cf.  X.  14,  17  sq.) 


NOW  seldom  acres  to  the  plough 
Will  princely  palaces  allow  ; 

And  everywhere  will  ponds  be  seen 
Wider  in  span  than  Lake  Lucrine. 

1  See  X.  16,  n. 
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Now  bachelor  plane  will  oust  the  elm, 

Myrtle  and  violet-bed  o’erwhelm 

Olives,  the  former  owner’s  riches ; 

And  all  the  nose’s  wealth  bewitches. 

The  serried  branches  of  the  bay 

Will  quite  shut  out  the  heat  of  day  ;  io 

Not  so  ordain’d  the  good  old  school, 

Rude  Saint  and  Founder’s  ‘  Ancient  Rule  ’. 

The  individual’s  fortune  then 
Was  small,  the  State’s  was  big  ;  no  ten- 
foot  rule  your  cloister  measured  true, 

To  catch  the  shady  North  for  you. 

The  very  law  would  bid  you  then 
At  public  cost  build  towns  of  men  ; 

For  home  not  spurn  the  casual  sod, 

But  deck  with  marble  House  of  God.  20 

Horace,  Odes  ii.  15.  (Circ.  30  b.  c.) 


§  2 

‘  III  fares  the  land ,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 

Where  Wealth  accumulates ,  and  Men  decay. ’ 

Sallust  makes  the  same  indictment  against  the  later  Republic. 
His  practice  as  a  soldier  in  the  provinces  and  also  in  the  City 
as  a  wealthy  magnate  belied  his  schoolroom  philosophy ,  which  is 
not  free  from  a  trace  of  pedantry  and  bookishness.  There  is 
a  variety  of  evidence  to  bear  out  the  general  truth  of  his  accusa¬ 
tions.  Horace,  Odes  ii.  18  (II.  12 )  refers  to  the  same  extravagant 
abuses  of  wealth,  though  Horace  shows  real  moral  fervour  and  real 
love  of  simplicity.  Sallust  never  knew  the  inspiration  of  the 
‘  Augustan  Renascence  ’. 

BEFORE  long,  Wealth  began  to  be  the  badge  of  honour  : 

glory,  power,  position  followed  it.  The  flower  of  our 
national  character  then  began  to  droop  :  poverty  became 
a  stigma  of  shame,  and  honesty  came  to  be  taken  for  intrigue. 
As  a  result  of  wealth  extravagance  and  greed  united  with  pride 
to  assail  the  younger  generation  :  covetousness  and  plunder 
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were  the  order  of  the  day  ;  contempt  of  one’s  own,  lust  for 
one’s  neighbour’s  property.  Self-respect,  chastity,  the  laws  of 
heaven  and  earth,  alike  were  sneered  at  and  ignored.  It  is 
10  worth  while,  as  you  study  our  town-  and  country-houses, 
miniature  cities  in  themselves,  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  cathedrals 
which  our  religious  forefathers  erected.  Ah,  they  adorned 
their  shrines  with  reverence,  their  private  homes  with  honour  ; 
and  they  did  not  rob  even  their  conquered  foes  of  anything 
save  their  sting.  But  the  next  degraded  generation  were  past- 
masters  in  wickedness,  robbing  even  their  allies  of  what  a  nobler 
age  left  to  a  vanquished  foe,  exactly  as  if  the  sceptre  of  Empire 
were  a  petty  tyrant’s  rod.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention 
their  extravagance,  incredible  till  you  have  seen  it — such  as 
20  the  excavation  of  mountains  by  private  enterprise  and  the 
paving  of  the  very  sea.  They  have  made  a  mockery  of  wealth, 
I  feel,  wealth  which  they  were  free  to  keep  with  honour  and 
yet  have  disgracefully  degraded. 

Sallust,  Catiline  xii  and  xiii.  (41  b.  c.) 


§  3 


Cicero’s  Advice  to  his  Brother  on  the  Architecture 
of  a  Country  House. 


In  this  letter  of  Cicero  to  his  brother  Quintus  we  see  the  same 
tendency  developing,  which  began  soon  after  the  Punic  Wars 
( circ .  200  b.  c .) — the  tendency  among  men  of  taste  to  seek  perfection, 
regardless  of  expense,  in  the  details  of  their  houses.  It  was  no 
doubt  their  success  which  led  to  the  rivalry  of  the  vulgar  upstart 
who  traded  on  the  misfortunes  of  the  times  and  degraded  what  he 
imitated.  (See  VIII.  5.) 

Cicero,  a  thoroughly  bad  business  man,  is  most  himself  when 
discussing  houses,  libraries,  and  society  generally.  A  pleasant 
humour  pervades  his  writing. 


M 


Y  dear  Quintus, 


Rome,  September. 


Never  do  I  remember  such  heat  !  During  holiday 
week  I  left  the  parish  to  Philotimus  and  refreshed  myself  in  the 
lovely  riverside  scenery  at  Arpinum.  On  September  ill  was 
at  Arcanum.  There  I  saw  Mescidius  and  Philoxenus,  who 
were  running  a  canal  not  far  from  the  house,  and  a  very  pretty 
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sight  it  was,  all  the  more  attractive  in  this  drought.  They  said 
they  would  secure  shortly  an  even  fuller  flow.  Things  were  all 
right  with  Herus.  Working  on  the  Manlian  grange  I  found 
Diphilus — really  surpassing  himself !  Still,  he  had  only  the 
baths,  the  garden  walk  and  the  aviary  to  finish.  What  especially  10 
delighted  me  with  the  house  was  the  real  magnificence  of  the 
pavement  of  the  colonnade,  which  suddenly  struck  me  when 
the  floor  was  cleared  and  the  columns  polished.  It  all  depends 
now  on  the  neatness  of  the  wall  paintings,  and  I  will  see  to  that. 
The  pavement  seemed  true  to  scale,  though  I  did  not  approve 
of  certain  arches  and  had  them  changed.  As  to  the  spot  in  the 
colonnade  where  they  tell  me  you  have  ordered  an  entrance 
hall  to  be  put — I  must  say  I  like  it  much  more  as  it  is.  I  don’t 
think  there  is  room,  for  one  thing  ;  it  is  also  unusual,  except 
in  houses  that  have  a  large  hall ;  and  it  could  not  have  rooms  20 
and  other  offices  attached.  Now  with  this  graceful  little  dome 
it  will  serve  the  purpose  of  a  fine  summer  room.  If  you  disagree 
with  me,  write  back  at  once.  In  the  baths  I  have  moved 
forward  the  steam  chamber  into  the  other  corner  of  the 
dressing  room,  for  under  present  conditions  the  vapour  cup¬ 
board  brings  the  furnace  flues  close  under  the  bedrooms. 
The  large  room  and  the  winter  room  I  thoroughly  approve  : 
they  are  spacious,  and  moreover  their  position  faces  the  side 
of  the  drive  nearest  the  baths.  Diphilus  has  placed  his  columns 
out  of  the  true  and  out  of  line.  Diphilus  shall  pull  them  down.  30 
Perhaps  some  day  he  will  learn  to  use  the  plumb  line  and  the 
rule.  But  I  quite  hope  that  in  a  few  months  his  work  will  be 
complete  :  Caesius,  who  is  with  me,  has  his  eye  on  it. 

From  there  we  journeyed  straight  along  the  Vitularia  road 
to  the  Fufidian  manor,  which  we  bought  of  Fufidius  for  you 
the  following  week  for  £1,000.  A  place  more  shady  in  summer 
I  never  saw.  There  are  water  springs  in  very  many  places, 
and  abundant  ones  at  that.  In  fact,  Caesius  thinks  you  will 
easily  irrigate  fifty  acres  of  meadow  land.  What  I  understand 
better  and  can  assure  you  is,  that  you  will  have  a  house  of  4° 
amazing  charm,  to  say  nothing  of  the  lake  and  waterfalls,  the 
sports  ground  and  the  park.  I  hear  you  want  to  keep  this 
estate  at  Bovillae.  Decide  for  yourself  as  you  think  best. 
Caesius  says  that  if  we  kept  the  water,  established  the  water 
rights  and  put  labour  on  the  estate,  we  might  yet  make  our 
price  if  we  decided  to  sell.  I  have  Mescidius  with  me,  and  he 
says  that  he  contracted  with  you  at  sixpence  a  foot,  and 
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declares  that  he  has  measured  it  out  at  997  feet.  I  thought  it 
more.  But  I  will  guarantee  that  no  expense  could  be  better 

50  justified.  I  asked  Cillo  to  come  from  Venafrum,  but  on  that 
very  day  at  Venafrum  a  tunnel  collapsed  and  buried  him  and 
his  workmen  and  apprentices.  On  13  September  I  was  at 
Laterium  and  examined  the  road.  It  is  as  fine  a  sight  as  one 
of  the  State  roads,  except  for  the  250  yards  (I  measured  them 
myself)  beyond  the  little  bridge  at  Furina’s  shrine,  facing 
towards  Satricum.  There  the  surface  instead  of  gravel  is  dust 
(which  is  not  always  dust)  and  there  is  a  really  steep  hill.  But 
I  understand  that  it  follows  the  only  possible  line,  especially 
as  you  were  averse  to  laying  it  either  through  Lucusta’s  or 

60  Varro’s  ground.  Varro  has  metalled  the  road  in  front  of  his 
estate  admirably,  but  Lucusta  has  not  touched  it.  I  will  see 
him  in  Rome  and  I  think  I  shall  make  him  act.  At  the  same 
time  I  will  see  M.  Taurus,  who  I  hear  has  promised  you.  He 
is  at  Rome  now  and  I  will  ask  him  about  taking  the  water 
through  his  estate.  Your  bailiff  Nicephorus  I  highly  com¬ 
mended,  and  I  asked  him  whether  you  had  given  him  any  instruc¬ 
tions  concerning  that  summer  house  at  Laterium  about  which 
you  spoke  to  me.  He  told  me  that  he  had  himself  contracted 
for  it  at  £160,  but  that  you  had  afterwards  made  many  addi- 

70  tions  to  the  specification,  without  increasing  the  estimate,  and 
that  he  had  therefore  let  the  matter  drop.  For  my  part  I  am 
enthusiastic  over  the  additions  decided  upon,  though  the  villa 
as  it  stands  has  for  me  a  severe  and  scholarly  beauty  which 
shames  the  idiotic  ostentation  of  other  houses.  In  any  case, 
one  addition  will  delight  the  heart.  The  shrubbery  is  excellent : 
ivy  is  everywhere,  over  the  foundation  wall,  in  between  the 
pillars  :  indeed,  the  Greek  statues  look  like  gardeners  or  ivy- 
sellers.  The  dressing-room  is  the  coolest,  the  mossiest  place 
in  the  world. 

80  So  much  for  country  affairs.  In  the  City  the  excellent 
Philotimus  and  Cincius  are  pressing  forward  with  the  decora¬ 
tions,  though  I  make  frequent  visits  myself  also,  as  I  easily  can. 
So  I  hope  you  will  not  worry  on  this  score. 

Have  just  had  a  very  old  letter  of  yours,  on  a  late  delivery, 
warning  me  about  the  Temple  of  Earth  and  the  basilica  of 
Catulus.  Both  works  are  proceeding  apace.  Near  the  former 
I  have  placed  your  statue  as  well.  As  to  your  advice  about 
gardens  in  town,  I  have  never  been  very  keen,  and  in  town  the 
charm  of  the  mansion  is  enough  for  me. 


‘  The  neatness  of  the  wall  paintings  ’  (p.  23, 1.  14) 
THE  INTERIOR  OF  A  HOUSE  AT  POMPEII 
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Arriving  m  Rome  on  September  19  I  found  the  roof  of  your  90 
house  finished  :  there  is  now  a  graceful  slope  towards  the  roof 
of  the  colonnade  below,  where  before  there  was  above  the 
rooms  a  multiplicity  of  pinnacles  which  you  disliked. 

Ever,  ever  yours,  my  dear  brother, 

Marcus. 

ad  Ouintum  fratrem  iii.  i. 

(54  b.c.) 


§  4 

But  not  all  who  enjoyed  this  prosperity  (real  or  fictitious)  were 
vulgar  or  depraved.  The  younger  Pliny  may  have  been  dilettante, 
but  there  is  genuine  taste  and  enthusiasm,  a  genuine  love  of  Nature 
in  this  description  of  his  favourite  country  seat.  It  is  notable  that 
the  beauty  of  the  house  is  judged  more  by  the  views  of  scenery  it 
offers  from  within  than  by  its  own  architecture  and  setting.  Phere 
is  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  Art  to  vie  with  Nature.  Phe  same 
characteristic  appears  in  our  own  fine  Georgian  mansions.  Horace 
Walpole’s  letter  describing  Strawberry  Hill  is  a  case  in  point  (see 
notes). 

(See  Diet.  Ant.,  Domus  and  Balneum.) 


Laurentum. 

MY  dear  Gallus, 

You  are  surprised  at  my  transports  over  my  Laurenti- 
nian— I  beg  your  pardon,  Laurentine  ! — manor.  You  will  be 
surprised  no  more  when  I  have  described  to  you  the  charms 
of  the  house,  the  convenience  of  the  site,  and  the  panorama  of 
the  shore  it  commands.  Here,  seventeen  miles  from  the  City, 
it  nestles  :  you  can  enjoy  your  holiday,  and  still  do  the  full 
day’s  work.  It  is  not  limited  to  one  main  road  :  the  Lauren- 
tinian  and  Ostian  both  lead  in  this  direction  ;  but  you  have  to 
leave  the  former  at  the  fourteenth  milestone,  and  the  latter  at 
the  eleventh.  The  rest  of  the  way  in  either  case  is  rather  sandy,  10 
heavy  and  tedious  for  a  carriage,  but  for  riding  short  and 
pleasant.  The  scenery  round  about  has  variety :  at  one 
moment  woods  meet  you  and  crowd  along  the  road  ;  at  another 
huge  expanses  of  pasturage  open  out,  stretching  to  the  horizon. 

In  the  winter  season  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of  horses  and 
cattle  graze  on  every  side  ;  driven  down  from  the  hills,  they 
grow  sleek  here  in  a  climate  and  pasturage  worthy  of  spring. 
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The  house  is  large  enough  for  every  comfort,  and  inexpensive 
in  upkeep.  In  front  there  is  a  modest,  though  quite  respectable 
20  hall,  from  which  open  D-shaped  colonnades,  enclosing  a  small, 
but  jolly  court — a  fine  shelter  in  bad  weather,  with  windows 
and  overhanging  eaves  to  screen  them.  Facing  the  centre  of 
the  colonnades  is  a  cheerful  inner  court,  opening  into  a  really 
fine  dining-room,  which  runs  out  on  to  the  beach.  When  the 
sea  is  ruffled  by  a  south-west  wind,  only  the  dancing  spray  of 
the  spent  waves  reaches  it.  Each  wall  has  French  windows,  or 
others  equally  big,  and  so  to  the  front  and  to  each  side  you 
have  three  sea  views  :  behind  you  is  a  vista  of  the  inner  court, 
colonnades,  outer  court,  and  hall,  with  a  background  of  woods 
30  and  hills.  A  little  back  and  to  the  left  of  the  dining-room  is  a 
drawing-room,  leading  into  a  salon,  which  welcomes  the  sun  in 
one  window  as  he  rises,  and  in  another  as  he  departs  enjoys  his 
last  lingering  rays ;  and  on  this  side  you  get  a  more  remote, 
and  less  exciting,  view  of  the  sea  beneath  you.  The  area 
enclosed  between  the  walls  of  the  salon  and  drawing-room  and 
dining-room  catches  and  concentrates  undiluted  sunlight. 
This  is  the  winter  retreat,  and  the  playground  too,  of  my 
Household.  Never  a  wind  is  heard  there,  except  when  a  storm 
is  coming  up,  and  on  such  occasions  there  is  no  fine  weather  in  any 
40  case.  Follows  on  one  corner  a  second  salon  with  a  semicircular 
bay-window,  which  watches  the  sun’s  journey  round  the  sky. 
I  have  had  its  walls  fitted  up  with  bookshelves,  and  here  I  keep 
my  real  friends,  the  classics.  Close  to  this  is  a  sleeping  apart¬ 
ment,  connected  by  a  passage,  which  has  a  raised  flooring  fitted 
with  radiators  maintaining  a  healthy  even  temperature.  The 
rest  of  this  wing  is  kept  for  the  use  of  the  servants  and  staff, 
all  tidy  enough  to  receive  guests  in.  In  the  other  wing,  beyond 
the  dining-room,  we  find  the  main  private  salon,  faultless  in 
taste,  followed  by  what  you  might  call  a  large  sitting-room  or 
50  a  fair-sized  breakfast-room,  whichever  you  please,  full  of  sun 
from  sky  and  sea  ;  another  salon,  with  an  ante-room,  a  summer 
room  with  a  high  ceiling,  but  with  protection  enough  for  the 
winter,  being  sheltered  from  all  winds.  There  is  another  salon 
and  ante-room  of  the  same  pattern  on  the  other  side  of  the 
partition-wall.  Then  come  the  bathing  apartments  :  a  wide 
and  airy  cool-room,  with  two  curved  plunge-baths  projecting 
into  it  from  opposite  walls,  and  plenty  big  enough,  considering 
the  sea  is  so  close.  A  massage-room,  a  Turkish  bath,  with 
adjacent  furnace-room,  hot-  and  warm-rooms,  small  but 
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13 .  Main.  Salon 
u .  Breakfast  Room 
15.  Salon 
if.  Ante-  Room 

17.  Salon 

18.  Ante-' Room 


!9- 

20. 

21. 

22. 

23- 

24. 

25- 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

3°- 

31- 

32- 

33- 

yi- 


aflaurcnhuia 

Coot  Room 
Plunge  Bailor 
Massage  Room 
lurkish.  Balks- 
Rvrnace  Room 
Hot"  and  Warm  Room 
Warm  Swimming  Batlv 
Tennis  Courb" 

First  Tower* 

Second  Tower 
Ttve  Mali 
Vine  Allc-g 
Garden 
Cover -Walk 
Terrace 

Summer  House 
(mcladina  sun-room 
and  BedckambeiA) 
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60  charming,  all  lie  near.  A  glorious  warm  swimming-bath  is 
attached,  from  which  you  can  view  the  sea  while  you  swim. 
And  near  by  is  the  Tennis  Court,  which  meets  the  full  rays  of 
the  sun  in  the  late  afternoon.  At  this  point  there  stands  a 
tower — on  the  first  floor  two  apartments,  two  more  on  the 
second,  and  on  top  a  breakfast-room,  whence  you  get  the 
widest  panorama,  of  sea  and  shore  and  charming  villas.  There 
is  another  tower  too  :  in  it  is  the  room  which  I  call  ‘  the  cradle 
and  the  grave  of  the  Sun  Behind  this  is  a  large  wine-cellar 
and  larder  ;  underneath  is  a  dining-room,  which,  when  the  sea 

70  is  rough,  echoes  only  its  roar  and  thunder,  and  that  in  subdued 
and  dying  murmurs.  It  looks  out  on  to  the  garden  and  ‘  The 
Mall  ’  surrounding  it.  The  Mall  has  a  hedge  of  box,  or  rose¬ 
mary  where  box  does  not  do  well.  Box  flourishes  vigorously  on 
the  sheltered  side  :  exposed  to  the  open  sky  and  wind,  it  tends 
to  wither  with  the  sea-salt,  even  at  a  fair  distance.  A  shady 
alley  of  young  vines  lies  on  the  inner  side  of  the  Mall,  and  the 
path  is  yielding  and  soft  even  to  bare  feet.  An  abundance  of 
mulberry-  and  fig-trees  shade  the  garden,  the  former  a  vigorous 
grower  on  our  soil,  which  on  the  whole  is  not  a  kindly  one. 

80  This  breakfast-room  on  the  extreme  land  side  thus  enjoys  a 
view  not  inferior  to  the  other.  It  is  sheltered  by  two  rooms 
from  behind,  and  under  their  windows  lie  the  drive  and  an 
excellent  kitchen-garden.  On  this  side  is  a  straight  Cover- 
walk,  big  enough  for  a  town  building.  There  are  windows  on 
both  sides  of  it,  more  on  the  sea  than  on  the  garden,  though 
only  as  two  to  one.  On  calm,  bright  days  all  may  be  opened, 
and  when  the  wind  blows,  those  to  leeward  can  receive  no 
damage.  In  front  of  this  walk  is  the  Terrace,  full  of  the  scent 
of  violets.  The  Cover-walk  collects  the  reflected  heat  of  the 

90  sun’s  rays,  and  with  this  concentrated  warmth  checks  and  keeps 
off  the  chill  of  north  winds ;  so  the  heat  on  the  south-west  side  is 
proportioned  to  the  coolness  on  the  north-east.  It  likewise  stops 
a  south-west  breeze,  and  winds  from  varying  quarters  it  checks 
and  breaks.  And  these  winter  attractions  are  of  course  enhanced 
in  summer.  In  the  forenoon  there  is  cool  shadow  over  the 
Terrace,  in  the  afternoon  in  the  Mall  and  the  adjacent  parts 
ef  the  garden,  and  as  the  day  waxes  and  wanes  the  shadows 
steepen  and  lengthen.  Really  the  Cover-walk  is  most  in  shade 
when  the  sun  is  intensest  on  its  roof.  And  also  through  its 

100  wide-open  windows  it  takes  in  and  circulates  the  gentle  zephyrs, 
and  is  free  from  the  oppressiveness  of  heavy  and  stagnant  air. 
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At  the  head  of  the  Walk  and  Terrace  respectively  is  my  treasure, 
the  Summer-house ;  yes,  my  treasure,  I  tell  you  :  I  built  it 
myself.  It  contains  a  sun-room,  you  must  know,  and  it  looks 
out  on  to  the  Terrace  through  one  window  and  through  another 
on  the  sea ;  it  gets  sunshine  from  both.  There  is  also  a  study 
which  has  folding  doors  looking  upon  the  Walk,  with  a  window 
on  the  sea.  In  the  middle  of  the  wall  is  a  quiet  and  exceedingly 
artistic  alcove,  with  a  glazed  partition  and  curtains,  so  that- it 
can  either  be  thrown  into  the  adjoining  room  or  cut  off  from  no 
it.  There  is  room  for  two  easy  chairs  and  a  sofa,  and  as  you 
recline  you  have  sea  at  your  feet,  houses  behind  you,  and  woods 
at  your  head  ;  all  these  views  may  be  had  from  each  window 
separately,  or  blended  into  one  prospect.  A  bedchamber 
adjoins.  When  its  windows  are  shut  it  is  disturbed  by  no 
noise  of  servants,  no  murmur  of  waves,  thunder,  or  lightning- 
flashes.  This  characteristic  of  deep  and  perfect  solitude  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  an  intervening  passage  separates  the  bedroom 
wall  from  the  wall  of  the  garden,  and  every  sound  is  swallowed 
up  in  this  space.  There  is  a  tiny  furnace-room  beneath,  fitted  120 
with  a  small  register  to  regulate  the  supply  of  heat  according 
to  need.  And  there  is  a  room  with  an  antechamber  thrown  out 
towards  the  south-east,  and  immediately  on  its  rising  the  sun  is 
caught  there,  and  after  noon  cannot  escape  for  all  its  slanting 
rays.  When  I  retire  into  my  summer-house,  I  seem  to  be 
miles  even  from  the  house  itself ;  and  it  is  at  Christmas  time 
that  I  find  it  my  greatest  solace.  When  the  rest  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  echoes  with  games  and  noise  of  merriment,  my  presence 
does  not  chill  the  family  fun,  and  their  noise  does  not  interrupt 
my  studies.  130 

Amid  all  these  charms  and  conveniences  there  is  one  draw¬ 
back  :  no  running  water.  Still,  there  are  wells,  or  rather 
springs ;  the  water  is  on  the  surface,  and  generally  speaking, 
the  geological  traits  of  the  district  are  remarkable.  Wherever 
you  dig  you  find  water  at  hand,  and  close  to  the  surface, 
fresh  water  too,  with  not  a  trace  of  brackish,  in  spite  of  the 
proximity  of  the  sea.  The  adjacent  woods  supply  timber  in 
abundance :  other  necessaries  the  town  of  Ostia  supplies. 
And  for  moderate  needs  the  village  yonder  suffices.  There 
are  three  Public  Baths  there,  a  remarkable  convenience  when,  140 
on  a  sudden  visit  or  to  avoid  delay  in  heating,  you  are 
disinclined  to  bathe  at  home. 

The  Front  is  interesting,  with  its  charming  houses,  now  in 
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close  succession,  now  at  great  intervals,  thus  giving  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  several  towns  as  you  coast  along  in  a  boat  or  walk  along 
the  beach.  The  sand  is  often  soft  and  powdery  from  continued 
fine  weather,  and  often  too  hardened  and  ribbed  by  the  constant 
beating  of  the  waves.  The  sea  is  full  of  fish,  though  not  of  a 
rare  order,  I  must  own  :  still,  it  produces  sole  and  excellent 
150  prawns.  Our  farm  yields  country  produce  also,  especially  milk  : 
the  cattle  gather  here  from  pasture  when  they  want  water  or 
shade. 

Are  my  reasons  sound,  then,  think  you,  for  staying  at,  living 
in,  loving  a  retreat  which  you  yourself  must  envy,  you  incor¬ 
rigible  man-about-town  ?  I  only  hope  you  may  envy  it,  that 
the  many  great  charms  of  my  little  country  home  may  be 
enhanced  by  your  company. 

Ever  yours, 

Caius  Plinius  Sec. 

Epp.  ii.  17.  (a.  d.  97.) 
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Cato  in  the  Library  at  Tusculum. 

This  pleasant  picture  shows  us  the  natural  instincts  of  that 
rugged,  disciplined  man  who,  after  a  night  spent  in  reading  Plato’s 
Republic,  committed  suicide  in  Africa  in  46  b.c.,  rather  than 
live,  as  Cicero  learned  to  live,  under  the  dominion  of  Caesar. 

The  first  public  library  in  Rome  was  established  by  Asinius 
Pollio  in  39  b.c.  {see  VIII.  2,  n.),  but  Augustus  founded  others  and 
later  Emperors  many  more.  But  ever  since  the  rise  of  Greek 
culture  educated  men  had  made  their  own  collections  of  books,  and 
developed  them  particularly  in  their  country  houses,  where  peace 
added  to  their  enjoyment. 


I  WAS  at  Tusculum  at  the  time,  and  wishing  to  use  some 
books  from  the  library  of  young  Lucullus,  I  went  to  the 
villa  myself,  according  to  my  wont,  to  borrow  them.  On  my 
arrival  I  found  M.  Cato.  I  had  not  expected  him,  and  I  found 
him  sitting  in  the  library  surrounded  by  piles  of  the  books  of 
the  Stoics.  You  know  his  appetite  for  reading  ;  it  was  in¬ 
satiable.  In  fact,  so  contemptuous  was  he  of  the  silly  criticisms 
of  the  crowd  that  he  would  often  read  in  the  House,  while 
Senators  were  assembling,  thus  not  neglecting  his  public 
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duties.  And  when  he  had  retired  and  had  abundant  oppor-  10 
tunity,  his  appetite  became  a  kind  of  gluttony,  if  we  may 
apply  such  a  term  to  a  cultured  man. 

As  it  happened  then,  the  meeting  being  a  surprise  to  us  both, 
he  rose  at  once  and,  after  the  usual  greetings,  said,  ‘  How  comes 
it  that  you  are  here  ?  I  thought  you  were  from  home.’  ‘  Yester¬ 
day,’  I  said,  ‘  the  Games  began,  so  I  left  the  City  and  arrived 
here  in  the  evening.  The  reason  of  my  coming  is  to  borrow 
some  books  ;  and  you  know,  Cato,  our  young  friend  Lucullus 
will  have  to  make  acquaintance  with  the  whole  of  this  collection. 

I  like  him  to  be  entertained  more  by  the  library  than  by  all  the  20 
other  attractions  of  this  house.  That  his  education  should  fit 
him  to  be  the  counterpart  of  his  father  and  Caepio  and  you  his 
uncle,  is  my  great  ambition,  though  I  know  it  is  your  especial 
province.’  .  .  .  4  Excellent  !  ’  he  replied,  ‘  thus  to  keep  in  mind 
two  men  who  have  by  will  entrusted  their  children  to  your 
care,  and  I  commend  your  affection  for  the  boy.  As  to  my 
especial  province,  I  gladly  accept  it.  But  I  claim  your  alliance. 

I  may  add  that  I  am  glad  to  note  many  signs  of  modesty  and 
intelligence  in  the  lad.  But  see  his  age  !  ’  ‘  I  do  indeed,’ 

I  said  :  ‘  still,  he  ought  to  be  early  imbued  with  these  accom-  30 
plishments  which,  if  used  as  the  nourishment  of  his  tender 
years,  will  fit  him  for  greater  things.  Yes,  indeed,  we  will  often 
and  zealously  confer  and  act  together.  .  .  .’  ‘  Come,  let  us  sit 
down  again,’  he  said,  and  resumed  the  conversation. 

Cicero,  De  Fin.  iii.  2,  7.  (45  b.c.) 
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Scipio’s  Bath-room. 

A  very  different  type  of  letter  from  nos.  3  and  4,  a  mere  literary 
exercise,  though  a  brilliant  one.  Seneca  used  the  epistolary  form 
to  express  his  views  on  current  subjects  in  his  own  pointed  style. 
The  letters  of  Cicero  and  Pliny  were  real  letters,  with  the  life  and 
feeling  of  the  moment  in  them. 

It  was  the  fashion  with  the  Stoics  of  Nero's  age  to  jeer  at  all 
forms  of  wealth,  and  it  became  a  set  rhetorical  theme.  Though 
there  is  little  doubt  of  the  veracity  of  the  following  indictment  of 
the  nouveaux  riches,  there  must  be  some  doubt  of  its  sincerity. 
Seneca,  Nero's  tutor,  amassed  a  huge  fortune  himself,  which  in 
due  time  his  lively  pupil  coveted  so  much  that  it  was  expedient  for 
him  to  end  his  life  in  true  Stoic  fashion. 
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There  is  pathos  in  this  ineffectual  admiration  of  the  good  old 
days.  The  wistful  pessimism  of  Virgil,  felt  at  times  by  Horace,  was 
justified  in  the  end,  at  any  rate  as  far  as  city  life  was  concerned. 
(For  the  simplicity  of  ancient  days  see  also  VIII.  6.  78  sqq.,  VIII.  12.  10-15.) 

Liternum,  June. 

MY  dear  Lucilius, 

Fancy  me  sitting  down  to  write  to  you  in  the  villa  of 
Scipio  Africanus.  I  have  done  my  homage  to  his  memory 
before  the  shrine,  beneath  which  it  is  my  fancy  that  the  hero 
is  buried.  His  soul,  however,  I  am  convinced,  has  gone  aloft 
to  the  Heaven  whence  it  came — not  because  he  was  a  great 
captain  in  war — Cambyses  the  Mad,  with  his  inspired  ravings, 
was  that — but  because  of  his  fine  self-control  and  glorious 
patriotism,  which  I  find  more  remarkable  in  his  retirement 
from  his  country  than  in  his  defence  of  her.  We  had  to  choose  : 
10  Rome  with  Scipio,  or  Rome  with  Liberty.  Note  the  words  he 
used  :  £  It  is  not  my  wish  to  weaken  the  Constitution  or  attack 
your  traditions.  Let  Liberty  and  Equality  reign  supreme. 
Enjoy,  my  Country,  without  me,  the  blessings  I  have  bestowred. 
I  have  been  the  author  of  Liberty  :  its  subject  also  will  I  be. 
If  the  growth  of  my  power  is  contrary  to  your  interests,  let  us 
part.’  No  wonder  I  admire  the  greatness  of  spirit  with  which 
he  left  us  for  voluntary  exile,  lifting  the  weight  of  national 
anxiety. 

We  had  actually  reached  the  dilemma  which  involved  the 
20  overthrow  either  of  Scipio  by  the  Republic,  or  the  Republic  by 
him — a  dilemma  unsatisfactory  to  Destiny.  So  he  bowed  before 
the  Constitution  and  withdrew  to  Liternum,  and  Rome  had  to 
thank  him  as  much  for  his  own  voluntary  retirement  as  for  that 
to  which  he  drove  Hannibal. 

The  house  is  built  of  old  hewn  stone,  with  a  wall  or  ring  of 
trees  about  it.  It  has  turrets  on  both  sides,  like  a  fortress,  and 
a  water  tank,  buried  in  outbuildings  and  shrubberies,  big  enough 
to  supply  an  army,  and  a  narrow  little  dark  bath-room  of  the 
old-fashioned  type,  when  warmth  was  thought  to  be  incom- 
30  patible  with  light. 

There  is  an  exquisite  fascination  in  studying  Scipio’s  habits 
and  contrasting  our  own.  In  this  hole  in  the  wall  that  Night¬ 
mare  of  the  Carthaginians,  that  saviour  whom  Rome  had  to 
thank  that  her  capture  was  not  repeated — here  would  he  wash 
his  weary  limbs  after  his  labours  in  the  fields.  He  kept  him- 
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self  fit  by  exercise,  and  with  his  own  hands  tamed  the 
earth,  in  the  good  old-fashioned  way.1  Beneath  this  common 
ceiling,  upon  this  cheap  floor,  that  great  man  used  to  stand. 
No  one  nowadays  would  stand  a  bath-room  like  this.  Walls 
covered  with  huge,  expensive  mirrors,  marble  pilasters  from  40 
Alexandria,  set  off  by  plaques  of  Numidian  in  between,  with 
elaborate  borders  of  picturesque  design  and  variety  of  subject, 
a  ceiling  full  of  glass,  silver  taps  and  fittings,  the  margins  of  the 
bath  made  of  Thasian  marble  (once  a  rare  sight  in  churches  : 
now  we  sit  on  it,  hot  and  steaming  from  our  Turkish  bath, 
preparatory  to  the  plunge) — without  all  these  and  the  like  we 
feel  ourselves  poor  and  meanly  furnished.  Nay,  these  are  but 
common  dips.  Think  of  the  baths  of  the  New  Aristocracy  ! 
The  shows  of  statues,  the  display  of  pillars  (display  only  :  they 
don’t  hold  up  anything),  their  miniature,  murmurous  water-  so 
falls  !  We  are  so  very  refined  that  we  cannot  walk  on  anything 
but  precious  stones.  Here  in  Scipio’s  bath-room  there  are  some 
tiny  slits  called  windows,  cut  out  from  the  stone  wall  to  let  in 
light  without  weakening  the  wall’s  defensive  value.  But  now 
they  call  a  ‘  bat’s  hole  ’  anything  not  built  and  fitted  to  catch 
the  sun  all  day  with  enormous  windows,  so  that  you  can  get 
tanned  as  well  as  washed,  enjoying  the  while  from  your  chair 
a  panorama  of  fields  and  sea.  And  the  buildings  which  drew 
crowds  at  the  time  of  their  dedication  are  at  once  classed  as 
antique  with  every  latest  suicidal  extravagance  of  luxury.  60 
Once  baths  were  few  and  plain  :  what  was  the  use  of  beautifying 
a  twopenny  public  establishment  which  had  no  concern  with 
tickling  the  senses?  They  had  no  subterranean  water-supply, 
no  continuous  supply  of  warm,  fresh  water  ;  nor  did  they  think 
vital  the  crystalline  clearness  of  the  water  which  was  to  wash  off 
their  dirt.  Good  heavens  !  what  a  joy  to  enter  those  dim 
baths,  with  their  common  ceilings,  where  we  may  fancy  that 
Cato,  Fabius  Maximus,  or  some  Cornelius  once  wielded  the 
Board’s  power.  For  this  was  a  service  fulfilled  by  even  the 
highest  nobility  when  serving  on  the  Board  of  Works :  they  7° 
even  entered  places  of  public  resort,  enforcing  cleanliness  and 
a  decent,  healthy  temperature — not  our  modern  boiling, 
furnace  heat,  in  which  you  could  fairly  bathe  alive  a  common 
felon  !  (It  seems  to  me  to  be  an  unimportant  distinction  now 
whether  a  bath  may  be  said  to  be  hot  or  warm  !)  How  some 

1  Cf.  VIII.  6.  89. 
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of  our  modern  gentlemen  would  condemn  Scipio’s  lack  of  tone, 
because  he  did  not  have  huge  windows  to  let  the  sun  into  his 
Turkish  bath,  and  get  himself  cooked  in  broad  daylight, 
waiting  for  his  last  meal  to  digest  inside  him  !  ‘  Deadly  fellow  ! 
rfo  What  savoir  vivre !  He  did  not  wash  in  filtered  water  :  it 
was  often  thick,  and  after  heavy  rain  almost  muddy  !  ’  And 
he  didn’t  seem  to  care  :  you  see,  he  went  there  to  wash  off 
dirt,  not  scent !  Can  you  imagine  the  remarks  that  will  be 
made  ? — ‘  Poor  old  Scipio  !  What  a  barbarous  life,  with  baths 
like  this  !  ’  ‘Yes,  my  friend  ’ — we  might  remind  him — ‘  and 
not  daily  ones  either.’ 

The  chroniclers  of  the  good  old  days  tell  us  that  people  used 
to  wash  their  arms  and  legs  every  day,  where  the  effects  of  the 
day’s  work  were  left,  but  complete  immersion  was  confined  to 
90  Saturday  nights.  ‘  Clearly  ’,  we  shall  be  told,  ‘  they  were  a 
filthy  crowd.’  Well,  if  they  did  smell,  what  did  they  smell  of  ? 
I  ’ll  tell  you — war,  work,  manhood.  The  invention  of  spotless 
baths  meant  less  clean  bathers.  Remember  Horace’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  scandalous  and  notoriously  foppish  rake — ‘  Rufillus 
smells  of  cachous  h1  Produce  your  Rufillus  nowadays :  he 
would  then  be  the  unpleasant  neighbour  of  our  aesthetes,  he 
would  be  the  fetid  type  which  Horace  contrasts  with  him. 
Scent  is  no  good,  unless  you  renew  it  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
as  quick  as  it  evaporates.  Any  one  would  think  they  prided 
joo  themselves  on  a  virtue  of  their  own. 

The  old  Manor  is  responsible  for  these  pessimistic  reflexions. 
The  present  tenant  is  Aegialus,  a  most  industrious  farmer,  and 
he  has  taught  me  how  to  transplant  quite  old  trees,  invaluable 
knowledge  for  us  grey-beards,  for  every  one  of  whom  it  is  a  case 
of  ‘  Don’t  grow  olives  from  seed.’  None  of  us  can  see  our 
seedlings  fruit,  whereas  you  may  fairly  consider  whether 
transplanting  is  worth  while.  You  too  may  look  for  shade 
from  Virgil’s  tree  which 

‘  Promise  of  shade  to  grandsons  slowly  yields’, 
no  I  must  say,  Virgil  considered  elegance  before  truth  :  aimed  not 
at  the  instruction  of  farmers  but  at  delighting  his  readers. 
There  are  many  other  instances,  but  I  will  give  you  one  which 
I  could  not  but  notice  to-day  : 

‘  In  spring  sow  beans,  lucern  in  well-raked  furrows ; 

In.  spring  returns  the  millet’s  annual  care.’ 

1  Hor.  Sat.  i.  2  27. 


‘  Think  of  the  baths  of  the  New  Aristocracy  !  ’  (p.  33,  1.  48) 

RICHLY  DECORATED  ROMAN  BATHS  {Terme  del  Faro)  AT  POMPEII 
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Are  these  to  be  planted  at  the  same  time?  is  each  to  be  sown  in 
spring?  Judge  from  this:  I  am  writing  to  you  in  June, 
getting  on  for  July  ;  on  the  same  day  I  have  seen  men  picking 
beans  and  sowing  millet  !  But,  to  return  to  our  olives — I  have 
seen  two  methods  of  transplanting.  First :  take  the  trunks  of  120 
larger  trees  and  trim  all  the  branches,  cutting  them  down  to 
a  foot  long  ;  lop  all  the  roots  down  to  the  head  of  each  fibre, 
and  then  transplant  these  stumps.  Dip  them  in  manure, 
and  plant  in  a  trench  ;  don’t  merely  fill  in  the  earth  but  tread 
it  down  firmly.  From  all  accounts,  this  is  what  does  it  as  much 
as  anything  :  it  keeps  out  the  cold  and  wind,  you  see,  and  by 
preventing  movement,  allows  the  growing  roots  to  shoot  out 
and  get  hold  on  the  soil.  In  their  early  stages  they  are  bound 
to  be  very  pliant  and  uncertain  in  their  grip,  so  that  even  the 
slightest  disturbance  of  the  stem  must  shift  them.  You  prune  130 
the  stump  before  planting,  it  appears,  because  you  always  get 
new  roots  shooting  from  a  stock  which  has  been  stripped.  The 
stem  should  not  stand  more  than  three  or  four  feet  above 
ground,  so  that  you  may  get  foliage  straight  from  the  ground, 
instead  of  having  a  large  part  of  the  trunk  barren  and  dry,  as 
we  find  in  the  older  orchards.  Here  is  the  second  method  : 
it  is  a  similar  method  applied  to  the  stout  branches  whose  bark 
is  not  hardened,  such  as  you  usually  get  on  the  younger  trees. 
Their  progress  is  a  little  slower,  but,  as  they  are  virtually 
cuttings,  they  show  no  hesitation  and  their  fruit  is  sweet.  I  have  140 
seen  too  an  old  vine  shifted  to  a  new  elm.  Even  the  minutest 
fibres  must  be  gathered  up  with  it,  if  possible,  and  the  earth 
heaped  liberally  about  it,  that  it  may  make  new  roots  from  the 
trunk.  This  was  done  not  only  in  February,  but  even  as  late 
as  the  end  of  March  ;  and  they  have  struck  root  and  are  fairly 
firmly  entwined  round  the  elms  ‘  not  their  own  ’.  All  of  what 
I  call  the  thick-stemmed  variety  must,  I  am  told,  have  liberal 
watering  from  the  tank.  If  this  is  beneficial,  we  may  be  said 
to  control  the  rain. 

But  I  am  afraid  I  shall  make  you  my  rival,  as  Aegialus  has  ice 
made  me  his  ;  so  I  must  not  tell  you  any  more. 

Seneca,  Epp.  86.  (a.  d.  49.) 
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§7 

The  Extravagance  of  Nero's  Palace. 

Aero’s  golden  house,  which  was  on  the  site  of  the  present  Coliseum, 
is  one  of  the  fables  of  the  world.  He  seems  even  to  have  surpassed 
the  efforts  of  the  maniac  emperor  Caligula.  Suetonius,  however , 
more  garrulous  than  usual,  must  be  exaggerating  in  his  description 
of  the  Park,  for  the  area  described  is  not  more  than  6oo  yards  in 
length. 

Nero’s  desire  to  rebuild  Rome  was  no  doubt  prompted  by  a  wish 
to  have  a  pleasant  setting  for  his  palace. 

(See  Lanciani,  Ruins  and  Excavations  of  Ancient  Rome,  p.  361.) 

BUT  it  was  in  building  that  his  greatest  extravagance  was 
shown.  He  built  a  mansion  across  the  gap  from  the 
Palatine  to  the  Esquiline  Hill,  and  called  it  Transitoria,  the 
House  of  Passage,  Shortly  afterwards  it  was  burnt  down  ; 
he  re-built  it  and  re-named  it  Aurea,  the  House  of  Gold. 
A  few  words  may  be  allowed  as  to  its  extent  and  decorations. 
Its  porch  was  big  enough  to  hold  a  colossal  statue  of  himself, 
120  feet  high.  Such  was  the  expanse  of  the  house  that  its 
triple  band  of  colonnades  was  a  mile  long.  There  was  a  mimic 
seaside  resort  :  a  great  lake,  ringed  with  buildings ;  parks,  too, 
adorned  with  tillage,  vineyards,  pastures,  stocked  with  every 
kind  of  cattle  and  beasts.  Within  doors  it  was  completely 
gilded,  inlaid  with  precious  stones  and  mother-of-pearl.  The 
dining-rooms  had  ceilings  fitted  with  ivory  panels,  some  hinged 
and  dropping  flowers  as  they  swung  open,  some  fitted  with 
pipes  and  spraying  down  scents.  The  main  dining-room  was 
round,  rotating  day  and  night  with  the  unceasing  revolution 
of  the  earth.  The  baths  had  a  salt  water  supply  as  well  as  fresh. 
Such  were  the  features  of  the  house,  and,  when  he  had 
20  finished  it  and  consecrated  it,  he  went  so  far  in  approval  as  to 
say  that  at  last  he  would  live  at  any  rate  in  human  decency. 

Suetonius,  Nero,  31.  (a.d.  120.) 
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§  8 


Trafficking  in  the  Houses  of  the  Poor:  Unprincipled 
Conduct  of  the  Millionaire  Crassus.  (Circ.  50  b.  c.) 


This  story ,  possibly  exaggerated,  is  borne  out  from  what  we  know 
from  other  sources  of  Roman  housing  conditions.  The  streets  of  the 
City  were  narrow  and  crooked,  and  the  houses,  chiefly  of  wood, 
were  badly  built.  The  insulae  in  particidar,  the  lodging-houses 
of  the  poor — no  poor  man  in  a  city  had  a  house  of  his  own — were 
scandalously  unsafe.  Repairs  by  landlords,  or  insurance  by  tenants, 
were  unknown.  Fires  frequently  broke  out,  and  houses  almost  as 
frequently  collapsed.  Augustus  did  his  best  to  check  fires  by  an 
improved  system  of  fire-brigades,  with  stations  all  over  the  City 
(cf.  VIII.  5  ad  fin.  of  a  provincial  town  also).  But  there  was 
perhaps  something  more  than  madness  in  ‘  Nero’s  ’  great  fire, 
though  his  grandiose  dreams  of  rebuilding  the  City  may  have 
been  insincere. 


CRASSUS  observed  how  liable  the  City  was  to  fires,  and 
how  frequently  houses  collapsed,  disasters  due  to  the  top¬ 
heaviness  of  the  buildings  and  over-crowding.  To  meet  such 
occasions,  he  included  in  his  staff  of  slaves  men  who  were 
carpenters  and  masons,  and  he  continued  to  collect  them  till 
he  had  five  hundred  or  more.  He  then  speculated  by  buying 
houses  which  were  on  fire,  and  others  that  adjoined  them  ;  and 
he  usually  bought  them  very  cheap  because  of  the  anxiety  and 
distress  of  the  owners.  In  this  way  he  came  to  own  a  large  part 
of  Rome  in  time.  But,  in  spite  of  the  large  number  of  workmen 
he  owned,  he  built  only  one  house  for  himself  in  which  he  lived. 
He  used  to  say,  ‘  Those  who  are  fond  of  building  will  soon  ruin 
themselves,  and  they  are  their  own  worst  enemies.’ 

Plutarch,  Crassus  c.  2.  (Circ.  a.  d.  80.) 


§  9 


The  Hidden  Perils  in  the  Life  of  the  Common  People. 

The  frequency  and  violence  of  floods,  the  cruel  moments  of  a 
climate  usually  generous  and  beautiful  (p.  1),  accentuated  the 
results  of  the  carelessness  and  greed  of  man  already  mentioned  by 
Plutarch.  It  was  the  poor  and  destitute  who  suffered  most.  Little 
wonder  that  religion  always  had  a  bias  towards  superstition. 
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SUNDRY  reports  from  different  sources  increased  the  super¬ 
stitious  panic  of  the  people.  The  Statue  of  Victory  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  Capitol  (so  rumour  went)  had  dropped  the 
reins  on  her  chariot  :  from  the  shrine  of  Juno  a  superhuman 
shape  had  been  seen  flying  :  the  statue  of  Julius  Caesar  on 
Tiber  Island  had  turned  round  from  west  to  east,  and  that  on 
a  calm,  still  day  :  in  Etruria  a  cow  had  talked,  and  there  had 
been  queer  freaks  of  nature  in  the  young  of  animals,  See. 
Such  stories  are  listened  to  now  in  times  of  national  anxiety, 
10  though  in  less  civilized  days  they  commanded  attention  even 
under  normal  conditions.  But  there  came  to  dominate  all  this 
panic  the  sudden  flooding  of  the  River,  adding  to  a  black  outlook 
instant  ruin.  It  rose  to  an  enormous  height,  burst  the  Pile 
Bridge,  and,  surging  back  from  the  barrier  of  its  ruins,  rolled 
over  parts  of  the  City  usually  safe  from  such  accidents,  as  well 
as  the  low-lying  districts.  Most  people  were  surprised  and 
drowned  in  the  streets,  many  in  shops,  and  even  in  bed. 
Famine  spread  among  the  people  :  business  was  stopped,  and 
food  supplies  were  impoverished.  The  foundations  of  the  City 
20  tenements  were  rotted  away  with  the  standing  water,  and,  as 
soon  as  it  began  to  move  back,  the  buildings  collapsed.  And, 
when  public  excitement  was  beginning  to  calm  down,  Otho’s 
expedition  met  with  obstruction  in  its  line  of  march  along  the 
Campus  Martius  and  the  Flaminian  Road  (due  to  chance  or 
natural  causes)  and  this  was  construed  as  a  divine  warning  of 
impending  disasters  to  the  national  arms. 

Tacitus,  Histories  i.  86.  (Circ.  a.  d.  105.) 


§  10 

‘  Why  don't  people  live  in  the  country  towns  and  have  peace , 
instead  of  excitements,  alarms,  and  fires  in  the  City  ?’ — says  the 
Satirist — ‘  especially  the  wretched  poor  in  the  tenements,  floor  on 
floor.  They  might  have  real  wealth  in  the  country,  instead  of  the 
wretched  bits  of  furniture  they  call  their  homes  ’  (see  V.  8). 

WHO  knows  or  ever  has  known  fear 

On  cool  hill-top,  by  wood-crown’d  mere  f 
In  simple  burgh  astride  a  down  ? 

But  limpet-like  we  hug  the  Town 
That  halves  its  space  to  shore  a  wall  ; 

For  thus  your  landlord  stops  your  fall, 
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And  hiding  long-time-yawning  crack 
Bids  sleep  secure,  though  threaten  wrack. 

I  must  lie  where  from  fire  I’m  free, 

From  night  alarms.  The  Fireman,  he  io 

Is  calling  water,  shifting  stuff, 

Before  the  smoke  climbs  high  enough 
To  warn  you.  For,  if  panics  rise, 

The  last  to  burn  is  nearest  skies, 

Under  the  tiles,  where  doves  lay  eggs. 

A  bijou  bed,  for  his  long  legs 
Too  short  has  Garrett,  his  only  sticks 
A  toilet-suite,  a  set  of  six  ; 

A  marble  slab  for  ornament, 

Below  a  tiny  tankard  leant,  20 

A  centaur-cup,  while  basket  old 
His  precious  books  is  meant  to  hold, 

But  .  .  .  Hunnish  mice  gnawed  songs  divine  ! 

Garrett  had  nothing  ;  still,  poor  swine, 

He ’s  lost  it  all  ;  and,  crowning  sorrow, 

Though  crust  and  clothes  he’ll  have  to  borrow, 

Yet  no  one  helps  him,  houses,  feeds  ! 

If  Astor’s  house  falls,  Dames  wear  weeds, 

Peers  put  on  mourning,  Law  adjourns, 

And  each  with  indignation  burns  :  30 

‘  A  dreadful  loss,  a  hateful  fire  !  ’ 

Before  it ’s  out,  his  friends  conspire 
A  to  give  marble,  money  B, 

Naked  and  shining  statues  C, 

Some  masterpiece  of  Mestrovic, 

Of  Epstein  some  delight  plastic  ; 

One  ancient  gems  from  Indian  shrines, 

Bushels  of  plate  another,  wines, 

Books,  bookcases,  Minerva’s  bust. 

In  fact  the  lucky  loser  must  4° 

So  better  and  increase  his  stock 
As  to  deserve  that  others  mock, 

Crying  ‘  it  very  well  may  be 
Himself ’s  his  own  incendiary  !  ’ 

Juvenal ,  Sat.  iii.  190-222.  (Circ.  A.  d.  120.) 
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§  ii 

Collapse  of  an  Amphitheatre ,  a.d.  27. 

The  lust  for  notoriety  and  popidarity  on  the  part  of  those  who 
gave  shows  equalled  the  lust  for  excitement  and  novelty  in  the 
people  who  enjoyed  them.  The  eagerness  of  both  parties  was 
tempered  by  no  precautions  for  the  safety  of  the  buildings.  It  is 
curious  that  those  who  witnessed  the  destruction  of  human  lives  for 
pleasure  should  have  been  careless  about  their  own. 

Nevertheless,  ll.  29-33  show  that  the  conscience  of  the  rich  could 
be  touched  by  a  great  public  calamity,  however  callous  they  may 
have  been  to  the  normal  conditions  of  the  life  of  the  poor. 

IN  the  consulship  of  M.  Licinius  and  L.  Calpurnius  an 
unforeseen  calamity  at  home  occurred  to  match  our  great 
military  disasters.  It  was  instantaneous.  One  Atilius,  of  mean 
extraction,  who  had  undertaken  the  construction  of  an  amphi¬ 
theatre  at  Fidenae  for  the  exhibition  of  gladiatorial  games, 
rather  as  a  commercial  speculation  than  as  a  piece  of  philan¬ 
thropy  or  political  advertisement,  failed  both  to  sink  founda¬ 
tions  and  to  bolt  the  wooden  superstructure  sufficiently  firmly. 
The  pleasure-loving  public,  discouraged  during  the  reign  of 
10  Tiberius,  flocked  there,  men  and  women,  young  and  old — 
vast  crowds,  attracted  to  so  convenient  a  spot.  Such  numbers 
increased  the  calamity.  When  the  audience  was  packed  in, 
the  great  building  shook,  collapsed  inwards  or  toppled  outwards, 
and  hurled  headlong  and  buried  that  mass  of  humanity, 
spectators  and  bystanders  alike.  Those  who  were  killed 
instantaneously  at  least  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  torture. 
Far  more  pitiable  was  the  plight  of  those  from  whose  broken 
bodies  life  refused  to  depart  ;  seeing  by  day  their  wives  and 
children  and  hearing  their  screams  and  groans  by  night.  The 
20  public,  stirred  by  the  news,  kept  mourning  for  parents,  brothers, 
relatives  :  and  those  who  for  some  reason  or  other  were 
separated  from  friends  or  acquaintances  felt  dreadful  anxiety, 
which  was  the  more  widespread  because  no  one  yet  knew  who 
the  victims  were.  As  the  debris  was  cleared  away,  the  crowd 
rushed  upon  the  bodies,  embracing  them,  kissing  them  ;  and 
there  was  often  conflict  between  those  who  mistakenly  thought 
they  recognized  a  battered  face,  deluded  by  a  shape  or  age 
they  knew.  Fifty  thousand  people  were  broken  or  crushed  to 


WATCHING  AN  EXHIBITION  OF  GLADIATORIAL  GAMES 
From  a  relief  on  a  Roman  tomb 
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pieces.  To  avoid  a  similar  occurrence  in  future,  the  Senate 
passed  a  decree  that  no  one  should  give  a  gladiatorial  show 
whose  property  was  less  than  .£4,000,  and  that  no  amphi¬ 
theatre  should  be  erected  except  on  a  site  of  approved  security. 
Atilius  was  exiled.  A  redeeming  feature  of  the  occasion  was 
that  immediately  after  the  disaster  the  wealthy  flung  open 
their  doors,  lent  their  doctors  and  medical  stores,  and  the  city, 
in  spite  of  its  general  mourning,  recalled  the  traditions  of  the 
great  days  of  old,  when  after  a  great  battle  the  wounded  were 
succoured  by  the  affectionate  generosity  of  the  public. 

Tacitus,  Annals  iv.  62,  63.  (Circ.  a.  d.  115.) 

§  12 

Blessedness  of  True  Contentment:  Wealth  is  undermining 
the  Life  of  the  Roman  People , 

*  How  happy  is  he  born  and  taught 
That  serveth  not  another’s  will . . .’  Wotton. 

NOT  ivory  nor  golden 
Glitters  within  my  dwelling-place  the  ceiling  ; 

Greek  architrave  upholden 
By  pillars  hewn  in  Afric’s  heart ;  nor  stealing 
Some  palace  Asiatic 
Unknown  inherit  I  by  usurpation. 

No  purple-dyed  dalmatic 
For  me  spin  slave-girls  born  to  nobler  station. 

Of  Truth  and  Understanding 
I’ve  golden  veins.  Courted,  though  small  my  dower,  10 
By  rich,  I’m  not  demanding 
More  of  my  God,  nor  of  my  friend  in  power 
Exact  more  wide  largesses. 

One  hill-side  farm  for  me ’s  enough  for  getting  ! 

Sunrise  on  sunset  presses, 

And  new  moons  hasten  onwards  to  their  setting. 

But  you  for  marble-hewing 
Contract,  with  one  foot  in  the  Grave,  forgetting 
The  Tomb  ;  new  houses  strewing, 

The  seas  that  roar  round  Baiae  you’re  besetting  20 
Their  shores  and  cliffs  to  minish, 

Too  little  wealthy,  if  banks  restrain  your  poaching. 
What  though  you  never  finish 
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Plucking  up  neighbour’s  landmark,  and,  encroaching, 
O’erleap  the  poor  man’s  hedges 
To  glut  your  greed  ?  Next,  man  and  wife  afflicted 
Clasp  in  their  arms  the  pledges 
Of  love,  their  shabby  goods  and  babes,  evicted  ! 

Yet  ultimate  disaster 

30  And  greedy  Hell’s  not  insecure  court-martial 
Await  the  wealthy  master. 

Why  overshoot  the  mark  ?  For  Earth  impartial 
To  poor  man  opes  her  portal, 

And  sons  of  princes  :  nor  has  Death’s  grim  warder 
The  most  far-sighted  mortal 
Brought  back,  by  gold  corrupted.  No,  the  order 
Of  Robber,  Thief,  and  Reiver 
He  holds  in  prison.  Poor  man  or  poor  woman, 

Work  over,  to  relieve  her 

40  Or  him  he  hears,  whether  or  not  they  summon  ! 

Horace,  Odes  ii.  18.  (30  b.  c.) 


§  13 


A  Student’s  Noisy  Lodgings. 


Another  of  Seneca’s  set  themes,  praise  of  Stoical  indifference  to 
external  circumstances.  Elsewhere  he  longs  for  quiet  ( see  Ep.  80) 
as  Pliny  does  {II.  3,  ll.  106-30).  But  the  true  philosopher  can 
of  course  rise  superior  to  petty  annoyances. 

MY  dear  Lucilius, 

Hanged  if  I  think  quiet  as  necessary  for  the  student  as 
some  people  think  !  Round  me  here  echoes  a  confused  din  : 
my  lodgings  are  actually  above  a  bath.  Imagine  to  yourself 
now  every  kind  of  sound  that  can  make  you  curse  your  ears  : 
grunts — athletic  fellows  taking  exercise  with  heavy  dumb-bells, 
working  hard,  or  pretending  to  ;  blowing  and  sharp  whistling 
noises — as  they  hold  their  breath  and  let  it  go.  At  times  I  get 
the  slug  who  is  satisfied  with  the  common  rub-down — the 
clattering  of  hands  slapping  shoulders,  with  different  notes 
10  over  levels  and  hollows !  Perhaps  the  tennis-scorer  arrives  and 
begins  to  count  the  shots,  and  then  it’s  all  up.  We  also  have 
the  arrest  of  the  sharper  and  pickpocket,  and  the  man  who 
likes  to  sing  in  his  bath.  We  also  have  those  who  leap  into  the 
swimming-bath  with  an  enormous  splash.  Apart  from  those 
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whose  voices  are  right,  if  nothing  else,  think  of  the  hair-cutter 
with  his  harsh  squeaky  voice  rising  and  falling  to  attract 
customers,  never  silent  except  when  pulling  hair  and  making 
someone  else  squeak  instead.  It  would  be  really  tedious  to 
enumerate  the  various  cries,  the  sausage  seller  and  the  pastry¬ 
cook  and  all  the  hucksters  advertizing  their  wares  in  their  own  20 
peculiar  jargon.  I  must  be  made  of  iron,  you  say,  or  deaf,  to 
keep  my  wits  intact  in  all  this  din,  when  the  esteemed  Chrysippus 
is  irritated  to  death  by  the  attentions  of  callers  !  Faith,  I  care 
no  more  for  the  clamour  than  the  waves  of  the  sea  or  a  waterfall, 
though  I  know  a  story  of  a  tribe  who  had  to  migrate  simply 
because  the  roar  of  the  Nile’s  rapids  became  intolerable. 

I  think  talking  is  more  distracting  than  noise,  which  merely 
beats  upon  and  fills  the  ears  without  drawing  the  attention  of 
the  mind.  Amongst  such  undistracting  noises  about  me 
I  reckon  passing  carriages,  the  carpenter  upstairs,  the  smith  30 
next  door,  or  the  man  practising  the  bugle  and  flute  by  the 
Great  Fountain  and  bellowing  out  his  song.  And  I  may  say 
that  an  intermittent  noise  worries  me  much  more  than  a  con¬ 
tinuous  one.  Yet  I  have  steeled  myself  to  them  all  so  that 
I  could  even  listen  to  the  boatswain’s  horrible  tones  calling 
time  to  his  rowers.  I  force  my  mind  to  attention  and  keep  it 
from  external  distractions.  Let  the  world  re-echo  without, 
so  there  be  no  riot  within,  no  conflict  of  desire  and  fear,  no 
strife  of  avarice  and  greed,  warring  one  against  the  other. 
What  profits  the  silence  of  a  wilderness  if  the  passions  rage  40 
together  ?  ‘  Nights’  peace  secure  enfolded  all  the  world  !  ’ 

A  fallacious  line  :  there  is  no  calm  peace  except  that  secured 
by  reason  ;  night  calls  forth  worry,  it  does  not  abolish  it,  and 
it  merely  changes  our  anxieties.  Day  itself  is  not  more  hectic 
than  a  night  of  sleeplessness. 


Seneca,  Epp.  56.  (Circ.  a.  d.  60.) 


Ill 


BIRTHDAY  CEREMONIES 

Roman  daily  life  was  full  of  religious  observances— the 
worship  of  the  Larfamiliaris ;  the  sacred  fire  upon  the  Hearth  ; 
the  preservation  of  the  wax  busts  of  ancestors  ;  the  absolute 
power  of  the  father  within  the  family ;  the  ritual  that  attended 
the  birthday ;  the  Sacrifice  of  the  first  down  of  adolescence  ; 
the  assumption  of  the  toga  virilis ;  the  closing  of  the  eyelids  of 
the  dead  and  catching  of  the  last  breath  of  the  dying — not  to 
mention  all  the  country  festivals  at  seed-time,  harvest,  and 
vintage  :  all  these  things  were  scrupulously  observed  by  the 
conservative,  and  in  such  poets  as  Virgil  and  Tibullus  find 
their  reverent  interpreters. 

The  traveller  in  the  country  districts  of  Italy  or  in  the 
Limousin  of  France  will  find  Festa  and  Fete  that  will  remind 
him  of  some  of  these  Roman  ceremonials.  And  in  such  books 
as  Chateaubriand’s  Genie  du  Christi anisine,  Pater’s  Marius  the 
Epicurean,  or  Marcelle  Tinayre’s  Ombre  de  V amour,  will  be 
found  passages  inspired  by  the  same  feeling  that  prompted 
Tibullus,  or  is  expressed  in  the  famous  sonnet,  ‘  Heureux  qui 
comme  Ulysse  a  fait  un  beau  voyage’.  For  it  is  to  a  fine  patriot¬ 
ism  such  as  has  already  been  illustrated  in  these  pages  that  these 
feelings  must  be  referred. 

Even  in  the  next  two  passages  there  is  at  least  an  under¬ 
current  of  the  same  patriotism.  Only  that  could  make  tolerable 
the  self-absorption  of  Ovid  (like  that  of  Cicero  in  exile)  that 
makes  one  doubtful  whether  it  is  the  wish  or  the  regret  that  is 
uppermost  in  such  a  line  as  ‘  I  pray  thee  come,  unlike  my  own, 
in  raiment  white  ’.  And  certainly  the  selfish  note  is  so  recur¬ 
rent  that  it  is  with  relief  that  one  passes  to  Horace’s  conventional 
insincerities  through  which  at  least  shines  a  real  friendship. 


Ill  §  l] 
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§  I 

The  Poet’s  Birthday  Wishes. 

Birth  we  solemnize  to-day  ; 

Blessings  rest  upon  his  tongue 
Whoso  cometh,  man  or  may  ; 

Holy  be  our  anthems  sung. 

On  the  fire  burn  frankincense, 

Burn  the  spices  perfumed 
That  the  lithe  Arabs  dispense, 

In  their  fertile  furrows  bred. 

Guardian  Angel  too  be  there 

To  behold  the  honours  paid  io 

Unto  him  in  hallow’d  hair 

That  the  daintiest  flowers  braid. 

Let  Purest  oil  of  spikenard  too 
From  his  temples  down  distil ; 

Steep  him  in  our  strongest  brew, 

Finest  wheat-flour  feed  his  fill. 

Ask  ;  for  answer  may  thy  God 
‘  Yes  ’  to  thy  petitions  send  ! 

Ask  ;  why  linger  ?  By  his  nod 

‘  Yes  ’  he  answers,  0  my  friend.  20 

Thy  first  prayer,  I  prophesy, 

‘  Grant  me  keep  my  wife’s  true  love  !  ’ 

This,  methinks,  thy  litany 

Know  by  heart  the  gods  above. 

For  thyself  thou  ’dst  not  prefer 
Any  field  the  whole  world  through 
Plough’d  by  stalwart  labourer 
With  his  sturdy  oxen  two. 

Naught  to  thee  her  love  beside 

All  the  jewels  brought  to  birth  30 

In  lucky  India  where  the  tide 
Blushes  in  the  Red  Sea  firth. 

Prayers  flag,  yet  O,  I  pray, 

Love  with  music  in  his  wing 
To  our  wedded  lovers  may 

Golden  bonds  of  wedlock  bring  ! 
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Bonds  that  ever,  ever  last 
Till  old  age  at  length  in  grain 
Furrow  all  our  wrinkles  fast  ; 

40  Ah  !  And  all  our  lovelocks  stain. 

Come,  half  Angel  and  half  bird, 

Send  them  children’s  children  sweet, 

Babies  blossom  at  thy  word, 

Play  about  thy  naked  feet. 

Tibullus,  ii.  2.  (Circ.  25  b.  c.) 


§  2 

The  Exile's  Birthday  Wishes  to  his  Lady. 

YEARLY  its  due  my  Lady’s  Day  demands  : 
Hasten,  my  hands,  Love’s  sacrifice  to  pay. 
The  Wanderer  thus  kept  his  wife’s  holy  day 
Once  it  may  be  in  earth’s  remotest  lands. 


Grace  touch  my  lips,  that  they  forget  my  throes  ; — 
Blessing  they  have  by  now  unlearn’d,  I  fear, — 
And  that  white  robe  I  wear  but  once  a  year 
Let  me  put  on,  discordant  with  my  woes. 


Green  rise  the  altar  to  the  best  of  gods, 

10  Birthday,  thine  altar  built  of  grassy  sods  ; 

And  plaited  coronals  of  flowers  festoon 

The  chimney  warm  ;  and,  boy,  bring  frankincense 
To  enrich  the  flames,  and  wine  whose  merry  tune 
May  make  the  fires  of  love  the  more  intense. 


Birthday,  although  in  far  exile  I  pray 
Thee  come,  unlike  my  own,  in  raiment  white  ; 
And  if  so  be  some  pitiable  blight 
Threaten’d  my  lady,  make  of  my  dismay 
Eternal  proxy  for  her  punishment. 

20  That  so  her  ship,  of  late  so  tempest-tost 

That  more  than  shaken  she  was  almost  lost, 

Be  her  remaining  course  thro’  safe  seas  sent. 


§3] 
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Ovid 

May  she  enjoy  her  daughter  and  her  home, 

Her  country, — yes,  enough  the  loss  of  Rome 
To  me  alone  for  penance  be  allow’d. 

And  inasmuch  as  in  her  husband  dear 
She  is  not  lucky,  be  what’s  left  to  her 
Of  life  all  sun  unvex’d  by  any  cloud. 

Ovid,  Tristia  v.  5.  (a.  d.  8.) 


§  3 

An  Exile’s  Birthday. 

‘  Through  life’s  dull  road,  so  dim  and  dirty, 

I  have  dragged  to  three  and  thirty. 

What  have  these  years  left  to  me  ? 

Nothing — except  thirty-three.’  Byron 

LO,  I  who  lag  superfluous  on  the  earth 
j  Approach  the  anniversary  of  my  birth  ! 

Why  visit  years  of  exile,  cruel  friend  ? 

Sad  years,  whereof  you  should  have  made  an  end. 
Had  you  a  thought  of  me,  of  shame  a  trace, 

You  would  not  track  me  past  my  native  place. 
Where  wrong  my  baby  horoscope  you  cast, 
Birthday,  you  should  have  tried  to  be  my  last ; 
And,  soon  to  be  abandon’d,  sad  good-bye 
Have  said,  like  other  friends  in  Italy. 

What  do  you  here  ?  Did  you  too  Caesar’s  rage 
World’s-endward  pack  on  icy  pilgrimage  ? 

No  doubt  you  look  for  each  accustom’d  rite  ; 

To  see  my  shoulders  draped  with  raiment  white  ; 
Fresh  wreaths  of  flowers  the  smoking  altars  tire  ; 
And  grains  of  incense  splutter  on  holy  fire  ; 

Mark  years  of  life  with  offerings  bountiful ; 

And  humble  prayers  with  dumb  lips  syllable. 

’Tis  not  the  time,  and  this  is  not  the  place 
I  can  express  my  joy  to  see  your  face. 

Death’s  altar  with  sad  cypresses  array’d 
Is  more  my  mood,  built  pile  and  fire  laid  ! 

Incense  to  appease  the  gods  is  not  my  will, 

Nor  undertone  of  good  in  worlds  of  ill. 


20 
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If  I  must  ask  for  something  here  to-day, 

No  more  return  to  such  a  place,  I  pray, 

While  Earth’s  all  but  last  outpost  holds  me  wall’d, 

This  Ocean,  ‘  kind  to  strangers  ’  falsely  call’d  ! 

Ovid,  Tristia  iii.  13.  (a.d.  8.) 


§4 

An  Invitation  to  a  Birthday  Party. 

(See  VIII.  15,  44-64  for  a  different  kind  of  birthday  party.) 

I’VE  good  wine  more  than  nine  years  down, 
A  cask  full ;  I’ve  to  weave  your  crown 
Some  parsley  in  my  garden  grown, 

And  ivy  too 

That  binds  your  hair  and  makes  you  shine  ; 
Home  laughs  with  silver  ;  altars  fine 
With  vervain  pure  for  sprinkling  pine 
With  blood  of  ewe. 


All  hands  are  busy  ;  here  and  there 
10  Run  boys  and  maidens,  pair  on  pair, 
Sooty  the  wheeling  flames  up-flare 
Their  smoke  corkscrew. 


That  you  may  know  your  invitation, 

You  must  make  mid-month  celebration, 

Day  that  makes  sailors’  veneration 
And  April  two. 

Sacred,  of  course,  nay  holier 
Almost  than  birthday,  since  from  her 
My  friend  in  Time’s  rich  register 
20  Dates  affluents  new. 

Phyllis,  the  lad  for  whom  thou  ’st  raged, 

Out  of  thy  sphere,  is  now  engaged  ; 

Some  wealthy  wanton  holds  him  caged  ; 

He  likes  it  too  ! 

Terror  to  greedy  hopes  the  fate 
Of  Phaethon,  and  warning  great 
Winged  horse  that  brook’d  no  earthly  freight 
Has  given  to  you. 


Ill  §  4] 
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To  seek  a  worthy  object  ever, 

And  rating  sin  too  high  endeavour,  30 

Avoid  the  odd — as  I  too  never 
Henceforth  shall  woo  ; 

Nor  for  another  woman  burn. 

Since  song  can  lessen  sorrow,  learn 
Measures  your  lovely  voice  can  turn 
To  music  true. 

Horace,  Odes  iv.  n.  (Circ.  iz  b.  c.) 
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CHILDHOOD 


Of  Childhood — that  Golden  Age  for  which  the  modern 
Italians  have  invented  such  a  host  of  diminutives,  and  about 
which  poets  like  Victor  Hugo  and  Swinburne  have  woven  so 
many  shining  fantasies — the  austerer  Romans  have  left  us  little 
trace.  We  know  that  then,  as  now,  they  used  to  run  to  meet 
Father  on  his  return  home  ;  that  they  whipped  tops  ;  took 
their  medicine  under  cover  of  something  sweet ;  learned  their 
rudiments  at  Mother’s  knee  ;  went  to  school  under  the  safe- 
conduct  of  tutor  or  of  nurse ;  wore  round  the  neck  an  amulet 
against  the  evil  eye  ;  were  given  at  birth  £  crepundia  or  toys 
like  the  spoon  and  rattle  of  English  babyhood ;  that  brother 
and  sister  would  go  to  Father  and  Mother  for  judgement  on 
a  quarrel,  and  get  a  kiss  and  even-handed  justice.  But  we 
cannot  go  with  them  into  their  nurseries,  share  their  meals, 
play  dolls  or  soldiers  with  them  (though  the  archaeologist  can 
prove  that  they  had  such  things)  talk  their  baby  language, 
sing  their  baby  songs. 

The  passage  from  Plutarch  shows  the  friendship  that  at  a  later 
age  could  exist  between  father  and  son ;  and  the  curious 
companion  passage  about  the  Younger  Cato  paints  vividly  the 
beginnings  of  the  sturdiness  that  might  develop  into  obstinacy, 
just  as  the  Gellius  extract  shows  the  dogged  virtue  that  could 
be  proof  against  blandishments  though  dear  and  feminine. 

§  I 

The  Old-fashioned  Home  of  Cato  the  Censor. 

(Circ.  200  b.c.) 

Plutarch  here  describes  a  type  of  home  that  remained  an  ideal, 
not  infrequently  realized,  with  the  Romans  throughout  their 
history.  The  passage  shows  the  conviction  of  the  ancients,  in  their 
best  days,  that  true  education  must  be  rooted  in  the  Home. 


IV  §  i]  Tlutarch  5 1 

HE  was  a  good  father,  a  good  husband,  and  no  mean  man 
of  affairs.  I  must  give  some  account  of  his  particular 
excellence  in  the  care  of  his  family,  which  he  never  despised  or 
treated  as  a  mild  amusement. 

He  chose  his  wife  for  her  birth  rather  than  her  money,  for 
he  knew  that,  though  wealthy  families  have  their  importance 
and  pride  no  less  than  the  aristocratic,  high-born  women  are 
more  scrupulous  about  their  honour  and  more  tractable  for 
good.  He  used  to  say  that  those  who  beat  their  wives  or  children 
laid  sacrilegious  hands  on  the  most  sacred  things  on  earth  ;  and 
to  be  a  good  husband  he  held  to  be  a  more  estimable  thing 
than  to  be  a  great  statesman.  He  admired  nothing  in  Socrates 
so  much  as  that  he  passed  an  easy  and  genial  existence  with  an 
ill-tempered  wife  and  stupid  children.  When  a  son  was  born 
to  him,  nothing  except  State  duties  could  prevent  his  being 
present  while  his  wife  washed  and  dressed  the  infant.  She 
nursed  it  herself ;  and  often  she  even  took  to  her  breast  her 
servants’  children,  to  inspire  brotherly  feeling  between  them 
and  her  own.  Cato  had  a  servant  named  Chilo,  who  was  a 
good  scholar  and  acted  as  tutor  to  several  other  children  ;  but 
as  soon  as  the  dawn  of  intelligence  began  in  his  son,  he  decided 
to  give  his  personal  attention  to  his  education.  For,  he  tells 
us,  if  his  son’s  progress  happened  to  be  slow,  he  had  no  intention 
of  having  him  reprimanded,  or  pulled  by  the  ear,  by  a  servant ; 
nor  did  he  wish  him  to  be  indebted  to  a  mean  person  for  his 
education.  So  he  taught  him  literature  and  law  himself ;  and 
also  the  necessary  sports,  javelin-throwing,  fighting  hand  to 
hand,  riding,  boxing,  and  swimming,  even  in  rapid  rivers,  and 
the  endurance  of  heat  and  cold.  He  also  tells  us  that  he  wrote 
out  stories  for  him,  in  large  hand,  to  acquaint  him  with  the 
romance  and  the  traditions  of  his  country.  He  was  as  careful 
not  to  utter  an  indecent  word  before  his  son  as  he  would  have 
been  in  the  presence  of  a  vestal  virgin.  He  never  bathed  with 
him.  Indeed,  there  was  a  general  regard  for  decency  in  this 
matter  prevalent  among  the  Romans  at  that  time  :  they  even 
avoided  bathing  with  their  fathers-in-law,  not  wishing  to  be 
seen  naked  before  them.  Later  the  Greeks  taught  them  to 
forget  their  scruples ;  the  time  came  when  they  in  their  turn 
taught  the  Greeks  to  bathe  naked  even  before  women. 

Such  were  the  excellent  measures  which  Cato  took  to  mould 
and  strengthen  his  son’s  character.  In  temperament  and 
inclination  he  found  him  most  teachable  ;  but  his  constitution 
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was  not  strong  enough  to  stand  much  strain,  and  he  therefore 
had  to  relax  the  severity  of  his  discipline  and  indulge  him  in 
the  matter  of  diet.  Yet  even  so  he  became  an  excellent  soldier, 
and  particularly  distinguished  himself  against  Perseus  under 
Aemilius  Paullus.  On  one  occasion  his  sword  slipped  in  the 
sweat  of  his  palm,  and  was  struck  from  his  hand.  In  great 
distress,  he  turned  to  his  fellows,  begging  their  help,  and 
rushed  with  them  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy.  With  super¬ 
human  efforts  he  cleared  the  place  where  the  sword  was  lost, 
and  at  last  succeeded  in  finding  it,  buried  under  heaps  of  arms 
and  piles  of  Greek  and  Roman  corpses.  Paullus  commended 
his  gallant  action,  and  there  is  a  letter  still  extant  written  by 
Cato  to  his  son,  in  which  he  praises  highly  the  sense  of  honour 
which  drove  him  to  recover  his  sword.  The  young  man  after¬ 
wards  married  Tertia,  Paullus’s  daughter,  sister  to  young  Scipio, 
an  honour  as  much  to  his  father’s  good  sense  as  to  his  own 
merit.  Cato’s  care  of  his  education  was  thus  justified  by  results. 

Plutarch,  Cato  Maior,  c.  33.  (a.  d.  So.) 


§  2 

Incidents  in  the  Boyhood  of  the  T ounger  Cato. 

(Circ.  85  b.c.) 

DURING  Cato’s  childhood  the  Italians  were  demanding  the 
franchise.  And  while  the  controversy  was  still  proceeding 
a  friend  of  Drusus  was  staying  in  his  house,  one  Pompaedius 
Silo,  a  soldier  of  repute  and  a  man  of  influence  among  his 
people.  Being  very  friendly  with  the  children,  he  said  to  them 
one  day,  ‘  Come,  my  dears,  ask  your  uncle  to  help  us  in  our 
fight  for  freedom.’  Caepio  smiled,  and  promised  at  once  ;  but 
Cato  gave  no  answer.  Noticing  that  he  continued  to  watch 
the  strangers  with  a  set  stare,  Pompaedius  continued,  ‘  And  you, 
my  little  man,  what  do  you  say  ?  Will  you  not  follow  your 
brother’s  example  and  help  your  guests  by  what  you  can  do  ?  ’ 
Cato  still  refused  to  answer,  and  his  silence  and  his  looks 
appeared  to  deny  the  request.  So  Pompaedius  took  him  to  the 
window,  and  threatened  to  throw  him  out  if  he  would  not 
promise.  He  spoke  sternly,  and  shook  him  several  times,  as  if 
he  were  going  to  let  him  fall.  But  the  child  bore  it  for  a  long 
time  unconcerned  and  with  no  sign  of  fear  ;  and  Pompaedius  at 
length  put  him  down,  saying  quietly  to  his  friends,  ‘  The  glory 
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of  Italy  !  If  he  were  a  man,  I  swear  we  should  not  get  one  vote 
among  the  Commons.’  20 

Another  time,  a  relative  had  invited  young  Cato  and  other 
children  to  a  birthday  party.  Most  of  the  children  went  off 
to  play  together  in  the  corner  of  the  house,  and  their  game  was 
a  mock  trial,  some  being  tried  for  imaginary  crimes,  and  then 
haled  off  to  prison.  One  boy,  a  fine  lad,  was  condemned  and 
shut  up  in  one  of  the  rooms  by  a  bigger  boy  acting  as  police- 
sergeant.  He  called  out  to  Cato  for  help.  When  Cato  realized 
the  situation,  he  rushed  to  the  door,  and,  driving  away  the 
guards  who  tried  to  resist  him,  carried  the  boy  off.  He  went 
home  in  a  rage,  and  most  of  the  children  marched  along  with  30 
him. 

Such  incidents  won  him  a  reputation,  as  shown  by  the 
following  example.  Sulla  had  decided  to  give  an  exhibition  of 
the  Boys’  Tourney,  the  so-called  £  Game  of  Troy  ’,  which  has 
sacred  associations.  He  selected  two  troops,  and  assigned  them 
their  captains.  One  they  accepted  without  demur,  as  he  was 
the  son  of  Metella,  Sulla’s  wife.  But  the  other,  named  Sextus, 
they  firmly  rejected,  though  he  was  the  nephew  of  Pompey  the 
Great,  and  they  refused  to  train  under  him.  Sulla  then  asked 
them  whom  they  would  have,  and  they  called  for  Cato  unani-  40 
mously.  Sextus  himself  quite  willingly  gave  up  the  place  to 
him,  admitting  his  superiority. 

Plutarch,  Cato  Minor ,  c.  4  and  5. 


§  3 

The  Training  of  Boys  in  ‘  the  Good  Old  Days’. 

The  Augustans  glorified  the  old  Roman  ideal  of  manhood, 
toughness,  and  endurance.  Virgil  takes  it  back  to  the  days  of 
ancient  Romance,  and  bases  it  on  Trojan  virtue. 

THEN  is  it  first  in  war  Ascanius  is  said 

To  have  aim’d  arrow  swift  wont  erst  to  scare  to  flight 
Wild  beasts,  and  to  have  laid  Numanus  with  the  dead, 
Numanus  who,  surnamed  young  Remus  for  his  might. 

With  Turnus  late  allied  by  wedlock,  still  to  wife 
His  younger  sister  had.  He  with  a  fool’s  delight 
In  fresh-blown  royalty,  larger  in  boast  than  life, 

Strutting  before  the  lines,  things  meet  and  things  unmeet 
Vociferated  loud  :  ‘  What,  Phrygians,  in  the  strife 
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io  Twice  captured,  nor  ashamed  pour  story  to  repeat 

By  siege  and  rampart  pinn’d,  a  wall  your  shield  from  death! 
Are  these  the  warriors  that  would  our  wives  escheat  ? 

No  sons  of  Atreus  here,  no  forger  of  false  breath, 

Ulysses  ;  then  what  god,  what  madness  draws  you  here  ? 

Our  race,  hard  from  the  stock,  its  males  down  carrieth 
To  river-side  at  birth,  and  in  its  cold  severe 

Hardens  them  ;  in  the  hunt  our  boys  the  livelong  day 
Spend,  tiring  out  the  woods,  their  sport  a  horse  to  steer, 

Or  to  the  bowstring  stretch  their  shaft.  In  manhood  they 
20  Inured  to  toil,  and  school’d  to  little,  earth  subdue 
With  harrows,  or  in  war  shake  city-walls.  We  play 
With  iron  all  our  lives,  with  spear-butt  worry  too 
Our  oxen’s  backs,  nor  does  the  sluggishness  of  age 
Weaken  our  stalwart  hearts  or  change  our  strength  of  thew. 
Grey  hairs  beneath  the  helm  we  crush,  our  constant  rage 
New  booty  to  bring  home,  and  hive  our  plunder  new. 

But  saffron-broider’d  robes  you  make  your  heritage, 

Or  gowns  of  purple  bright  ;  idling  is  joy  to  you 

Indulgence  in  the  dance  you  love,  your  coats  have  sleeves, 

3°  Your  caps  have  ribbon’d  hands  !  Go  forth,  effeminate  crew, — 
Men  you  are  not, — go  forth  to  mountain-heights  where  weaves 
The  flute  its  twy-stopp’d  notes  to  your  accustom’d  ear, 

Calls  you  the  tambourine,  the  boxwood  bagpipe  grieves. 
Abandon  war  to  men,  and  cast  away  the  spear.’ 

Virgil,  Aeneid  ix.  590-620.  (Circ.  25  b.  c.) 


§  4 


Boys  at  Play. 

Amata,  queen  of  the  Latins ,  is  goaded  to  madness  by  the  Fury 
Allecto.  Virgil,  in  describing  her  frenzy,  draws  a  simile  from 
the  tops  which  doubtless  he  had  often  watched  boys  spinning  round 
the  great  courts  of  Roman  houses. 

For  another  simile  from  childhood  cf.  IV.  9.  For  the  top,  see  Shakespeare, 
Winter's  Tale,  n.  i.  102. 

AS  oftentimes  a  top  ’neath  twisted  whipcord  flying, 

That  urchins  round  and  round  a  court  untenanted 

In  circles  wide  intent  upon  their  game  are  plying  ; 
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In  mazes  circular  before  the  whip  ’tis  sped. 

The  band  of  childish  innocents  gape  o’er  its  dying, 

Whip  it  to  life,  amazed  the  spinning  toy ’s  not  dead  ; 
With  course  as  mad  thro’  towns  and  peoples  wild  she  fled. 

Virgil,  Aeneid  vii.  378-84. 


§  5 


The  importance  of  Home-training  in  primary  Education. 


Describing  the  full  and  liberal  culture  which ,  in  the  great  days 
of  the  Republic ,  was  deemed  necessary  for  the  orator  and  man  of 
affairs,  'Tacitus  shows  how  this  was  really  established  by  the  old 
system  of  elementary  education,  the  decay  of  which  he  holds  to 
be  the  cause  of  the  degeneracy  of  his  own  day. 


IT  is  an  agreed  fact  that  the  decline  of  oratory  and  similar 
accomplishments  since  the  magnificence  of  the  great  days  is 
due,  not  to  lack  of  aspirants,  but  to  the  slackness  of  the  younger 
generation,  the  carelessness  of  parents,  the  ignorance  of  teachers, 
and  their  neglect  of  the  old  ideals — evils  which  had  their  origin 
in  Rome,  but  soon  spread  through  Italy  and  are  now  penetrat¬ 
ing  into  the  provinces.  The  case  of  the  latter  is  familiar  to 
you  :  I  speak  of  the  City  and  our  own  domestic  faults,  which 
await  us  at  our  very  birth  and  increase  at  every  stage  of  our 
growth.  I  will  first  sketch  in  outline  the  stern  training  and  io 
educational  system  of  our  ancestors. 

Time  was  when  every  boy,  born  in  an  honourable  and  refined 
home,  was  brought  up  by  his  father’s  wish,  not  in  the  nursery 
of  a  hireling,  but  at  his  mother’s  knee,  and  it  was  her  privilege 
and  honour  to  watch  over  the  home  and  serve  her  children. 
An  elderly  relative,  of  approved  and  sound  principles,  was  also 
selected  to  take  charge  of  all  the  children,  and  in  her  presence 
no  indecent  word  or  dishonourable  action  was  allowed.  Her 
refined  and  modest  influence  affected  not  only  their  lessons 
and  general  care,  but  also  their  games  and  pastimes.  Well-  20 
known  examples  of  mothers  who  took  charge  of  the  training 
of  their  sons  (who  ultimately  became  the  first  men  of  their 
day)  are  Cornelia,  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  Aurelia,  Caesar’s 
mother,  and  Atia,  mother  of  Augustus.  The  result  of  their 
strict  training  was  that  the  pure  and  uncontaminated  nature 
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of  the  child  drew  into  his  whole  being  honourable  ideals,  and, 
whatever  might  be  his  bent,  whether  military  science  or  law 
or  oratory,  he  specialized  upon  it  and  mastered  it  completely. 
Now  the  baby  is  handed  over  to  some  person  from  Greece, 
30  to  whom  is  attached  one  or  other  of  the  men  servants,  usually 
of  the  lowest  class  and  totally  unfitted  for  any  important  duty. 
Their  misguided  and  unintelligent  talk  at  once  poisons  the 
plastic  young  minds  entrusted  to  their  care,  and  no  one  in  the 
whole  house  gives  a  thought  to  what  he  says  or  does  before  the 
young  master.  The  parents  themselves  do  not  train  their  little 
children  to  honour  and  self-restraint,  but  rather  to  a  loud  and 
frivolous  smartness,  which  brings  in  its  train  immodesty,  lack 
of  self-respect,  and  contempt  for  others.  Yes,  and  the  faults 
which  are  unique  in  the  life  of  our  city,  are  conceived  before 
40  birth,  it  seems  to  me,  especially  the  craving  for  the  theatre 
and  the  love  of  prize-fighting  and  horse-racing.  What  room 
is  left  for  honourable  pursuits  in  minds  filled  and  obsessed  with 
such  things  ?  How  many  people  will  you  find  who  talk  of 
anything  else  at  home  ?  Whenever  you  enter  a  hall  or  lecture- 
room,  you  hear  young  men  talking  of  nothing  else.  They  are 
the  customary  topics  of  conversation  even  with  professors,  who 
fill  their  halls  by  their  lust  of  advancement  and  social  snobbery, 
not  by  the  hard  work  of  education  or  intellectual  endeavour. 

I  pass  by  primary  education,  on  which,  too,  not  half  enough 
50  pains  is  expended  :  not  enough  time  is  given  to  the  study  of 
literature  or  history,  to  give  an  accurate  knowledge  of  move¬ 
ments,  great  men,  and  dates.  There  is  a  craze  for  the  popular 
teachers  called  rhetoricians.  I  will  speak  shortly  of  the  date 
of  their  establishment  in  Rome  and  how  their  profession  was 
ignored  by  our  ancestors  ;  but  I  must  first  call  your  attention 
to  the  traditional  training  adopted  by  the  great  orators,  whose 
books  testify  to  their  unremitting  effort,  their  daily  studies 
and  regular  exercise  in  every  class  of  intellectual  pursuit.  You 
know,  at  any  rate,  Cicero’s  book  entitled  Brutus  :  the  first 
60  part  is  a  survey  of  the  old  orators  ;  but  in  the  second  part  he 
traces  his  own  beginnings  and  the  stages  in  his  progress,  the 
liberal  education  which  went  to  form  his  eloquence.  He 
learnt  civil  law  with  Q.  Mucius,  and  with  Philo  the  Academician 
and  Diodotus  the  Stoic  went  deep  into  philosophy  in  all  its 
branches.  Not  satisfied  with  such  professors  (of  whom  he 
could  meet  great  numbers  in  Rome)  he  went  abroad  to  Greece 
and  Asia  that  he  might  get  a  complete  survey  of  all  the  arts 
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in  all  their  variety.  And  upon  my  word,  the  result  was,  as 
you  can  realize  from  his  works,  that  he  was  equipped  with 
a  knowledge  of  music,  philology,  geometry — in  fact,  every  70 
liberal  accomplishment.  He  was  acquainted  with  logic  in 
all  its  subtlety,  with  the  practical  science  of  ethics,  with  the 
philosophy  of  history.  Yes,  my  friends,  this,  this  is  the  way  : 
it  is  from  a  complete,  classical  education,  from  encyclopaedic 
knowledge  that  there  comes  the  full,  generous  flow  of  that 
amazing  eloquence.  The  compelling  power  of  oratory  cannot 
like  other  things  be  comprized  in  short,  terse  phrases  :  true 
oratory  is  the  ability  to  speak  on  all  subjects  with  charm, 
grace,  and  persuasive  force,  with  dignity  and  tact  to  suit  the 
occasion,  to  appeal  to  the  artistic  sense  of  the  audience.  80 

Orators  of  the  old  school  were  convinced  of  the  imperative 
need  of  such  an  education,  not  as  a  training  for  declamation 
in  the  lecture  rooms  of  rhetoricians  where  they  could  exercise 
their  vocal  organs  in  wholly  unreal  debates  on  fictitious  sub¬ 
jects,  but  to  fill  their  hearts  with  the  great  problems  of  good 
and  evil,  of  the  noble  and  the  mean,  of  the  just  and  the  unjust 
— which  are  in  fact  the  subject  matter  which  moves  every 
orator  to  speak.  In  the  lawcourts  we  may  say  that  the  subject 
is  justice,  in  parliament  practical  problems,  in  complimentary 
addresses  the  noble  life,  though  it  usually  happens  that  ail  90 
these  topics  meet  in  one  speech.  Now,  full,  varied,  and  artistic 
treatment  of  such  subjects  is  impossible  without  a  knowledge 
of  human  nature  and  of  the  real  meaning  of  virtue  and  vice, 
as  well  as  an  understanding  of  many  things  outside  the  scope 
of  morals.  This  is  the  source  of  the  ease  with  which  a  man 
who  has  analysed  anger  and  pity  and  the  movements  of  the 
heart  goads  or  soothes  the  passions  of  the  jury  or  stirs  them 
readily  to  compassion.  If  an  orator  is  trained  and  experienced 
in  this  way,  whether  he  has  to  speak  before  an  audience  hostile, 
covetous,  jealous,  sad,  or  nervous,  he  will  always  have  his  finger  100 
on  the  pulse  of  their  emotions,  and  will  apply  his  skill  by 
modifying  his  style  as  the  nature  of  each  case  demands,  with 
each  special  instrument  ready  to  his  hand.  Some  audiences 
feel  a  compressed,  summary  style  most  convincing  :  before 
them,  hours  spent  at  logic  will  bring  their  reward.  Others 
are  more  pleased  with  a  steady  level  of  discursiveness  appealing 
to  the  plain  man  :  to  move  them  we  shall  borrow  the  handy 
generalizations  and  commonplaces  of  the  Peripatetics.  The 
Academies  will  give  us  attack,  Plato  sublimity,  Xenophon 
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no  charm  ;  and  it  will  not  be  beneath  an  orator’s  dignity  to  adopt 
even  the  noble  effusions  of  Epicurus  and  Metrodorus,  as 
occasion  demands.  We  are  not  training  a  philosopher  or  an 
ascetic,  but  a  man  who  must  taste  of  all  arts,  while  thoroughly 
digesting  some.  For  this  reason  the  old  orators  had  a  grasp 
of  civil  law  and  some  acquaintance  with  philology,  music,  and 
geometry.  For  in  very  many,  practically  all  the  cases  that 
arise  a  knowledge  of  the  law  is  required  ;  but  there  are  a  large 
number  in  which  the  other  knowledge  is  necessary. 

In  the  old  days,  therefore,  the  young  man  who  was  destined 
120  for  the  law  and  public  life  was,  after  the  home  training  which 
filled  him  with  liberal  studies,  taken  by  his  father  or  his  relatives 
to  the  orator  of  the  foremost  rank  in  the  State.  Following 
him  in  attendance  everywhere,  present  at  all  his  utterances  in 
the  courts  or  on  the  platform,  he  gradually  got  the  habit  of 
joining  in  debates  himself,  holding  his  own  with  hecklers,  and, 
in  a  word,  joining  in  the  fray.  Hence  a  fine  experience,  plenty 
of  nerve,  abundance  of  judgement,  at  an  early  age.  Their 
studies  were  in  the  workaday  world,  bent  upon  real  disputes, 
in  which  no  silly  or  contradictory  statement  could  be  pro- 
130  tected  from  the  contempt  of  the  jury,  the  vituperation  of  the 
opponent,  or  the  indignation  of  counsel.  They  thus  became 
steeped  in  genuine  eloquence  undefiled,  and  though  adherents 
of  one  patron,  they  became  acquainted  with  many  of  the  same 
generation  in  a  variety  of  cases  and  trials.  Above  all,  they 
won  their  way  to  the  ears  of  the  many-headed  populace,  with 
an  easy  grasp  of  its  enthusiasms  and  aversions.  The  result  was 
that  they  had  ever  by  them  the  finest  and  ablest  master  to 
present  real  oratory  to  them  face  to  face  and  not  by  reflection, 
rivals  and  opponents  who  fought  without  gloves,  an  audience 
140  ever  crowded  and  ever  changing,  with  as  many  opponents  as 
supporters,  as  ready  to  snap  up  blunders  as  to  applaud  excel¬ 
lence.  You  must  be  aware  that  the  imperishable  glory  of 
eloquence  is  won  in  the  benches  of  the  opposition  as  much  as 
on  your  own  side  :  nay,  its  rise  is  more  sure  there,  its  strength 
the  more  secure.  And  upon  my  word,  the  only  young  orator 
who  could  in  an  emergency  be  equal  to  any  case  that  arose, 
was  the  pupil  of  the  old  school,  who  attended  to  public  speeches, 
followed  the  cases  in  the  courts,  well  trained  and  accustomed 
to  unusual  situations,  who  knew  the  law  by  heart  from  daily 
150  repetition,  was  familiar  with  the  expressions  of  juries,  with 
the  sight  of  large  crowds,  with  the  popular  taste,  on  whatever 
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side  he  took  up  a  brief.  L.  Crassus  arraigned  C.  Carbo  ;  Julius 
Caesar,  Dolabella  ;  Asinius  Pollio,  C.  Cato  ;  Calvus,  Vatinius 
• — all  between  the  ages  of  nineteen  and  twenty-two,  and  their 
speeches  are  read  to-day  with  admiration. 

Nowadays,  our  fine  young  men  are  introduced  to  the  lecture- 
rooms  of  rhetors,  as  we  call  them,  whose  sudden  appearance 
(a  little  before  Cicero’s  day)  was  so  unpalatable  to  our  ancestors, 
as  is  proved  by  the  edict  of  the  Censors  Crassus  and  Domitius, 
quoted  by  Cicero,  which  ordered  the  closing  of  ‘  improper  160 
schools  ’.  But,  as  I  was  saying,  they  are  introduced  into  these 
schools,  in  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  worst 
influence,  the  place  itself,  the  tone  of  the  students,  or  the 
curriculum.  In  the  place  no  reverence  exists,  for  no  one 
enters  there  but  as  big  a  fool  as  the  rest  ;  in  the  students 
there  is  no  progress,  for  boys  young  and  old  both  talk  and 
listen  to  each  other  with  impunity  ;  and  their  training  itself 
is  to  a  large  extent  subversive.  You  know  that  there  are  two 
types  of  subject  dealt  with  by  the  rhetors,  pleas  and  debates. 
The  former,  obviously  easier  and  demanding  less  common  170 
sense,  are  the  regular  work  of  the  younger  pupils.  But  the 
latter  are  allotted  to  the  stouter  intellects.  My  word,  what 
themes,  what  compositions  !  The  natural  result  of  unreality 
of  subject  matter  is  unreality  of  style.  And  so  we  have  the 
daily  round  of  scholastic  discussion — -£  rewards  of  tyrannicide  ’, 

£  illegal  elections  ’,  £  cure  of  plagues  ’,  £  unnatural  love  ’,  and 
the  like — themes  rarely,  if  ever,  heard  in  public,  but  thrashed 
out  in  the  schools  with  rolling  periods. 

Tacitus,  Dialogus  de  Oratoribus,  cc.  28,  §§  2-31, 
34-5.  (a.  d.  98.) 

§  6 

A  contrast  drawn  by  Tacitus  himself. 

The  home  training  and  early  military  education  of  a  young 
officer,  Agricola,  Tacitus’  father-in-law,  to  whom  he  was  deeply 
devoted.  Admittedly  an  exceptional  picture  and  drawn  with  pious 
enthusiasm,  it  nevertheless  shows  how  enduring  the  old  ideals 
were.  See  I.  8,  and  the  early  chapters  of  Marius  the  Epicurean. 

CN.  Julius  Agricola  was  born  in  the  fine  old  historic 
town  of  Frejus.  His  grandfather  on  both  sides  held  the 
imperial  procuratorship,  an  office  which  brings  nobility.  His 
father,  Iulius  Graecinus,  was  of  senatorial  rank,  and  had 
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a  reputation  for  eloquence  and  wisdom,  qualities  which  earned 
him  the  bitter  dislike  of  Caligula,  who  executed  him  for 
refusing  to  obey  his  order  to  impeach  M.  Silanus.  His  mother 
was  Iulia  Procilla,  a  lady  of  exceptional  refinement.  He  was 
brought  up  at  her  knee  with  loving  care,  and  passed  his  boy- 
10  hood  and  youth  in  the  pursuit  of  all  liberal  studies.  He  was 
naturally  good  and  pure,  but  he  owed  much  freedom  from 
temptation  to  the  influence  of  Marseilles,  the  town  where  his 
early  schooldays  were  spent,  for  the  atmosphere  of  the  place 
is  a  fine  blend  of  provincial  simplicity  and  Greek  culture. 
I  remember  his  telling  how  in  early  manhood  his  enthusiasm 
for  philosophy  offended  against  the  etiquette  of  Romans 
(particularly  of  the  upper  class),  but  luckily  his  mother’s 
common  sense  restrained  his  glowing  ardour.  His  lofty  and 
aspiring  mind  not  unnaturally  forgot  prudence  in  its  enthusiastic 
20  pursuit  of  fair  and  lofty  ideals.  Years  and  judgement  mellowed 
him,  and  he  attained  and  kept  to  the  end  that  broadmindedness 
so  rare  in  clever  men. 

His  early  military  training  he  owed  to  Suetonius  Paulinus  in 
the  British  Command.  This  hard-working  and  disinterested 
general  chose  him  as  his  tent  companion  to  test  his  quality. 
Agricola,  he  found,  did  not  imitate  the  indiscipline  of  other 
young  officers  who  turn  military  service  into  a  social  frivolity, 
or  the  slack  habit  of  using  the  privilege  of  a  commission  and 
their  inefficiency  as  an  excuse  for  the  pleasures  of  leave;  He 
30  found  him  anxious  to  learn  his  district,  to  be  familiar  with 
his  troopsj  to  imbibe  military  experience,  to  follow  the  best 
examples,  to  accept  all  responsibility  courageously  without 
making  a  display  of  keenness,  to  combine  conscientiousness 
with  zeal. 

They  were  critical  days  in  Britain  :  never  was  such  unrest 
known  ;  crack  regiments  were  surprised  and  slaughtered  :  towns 
were  burnt,  garrisons  isolated.  Later  we  were  to  fight  for 
victory  :  but  then  we  fought  with  our  backs  to  the  wall.  To 
deal  with  such  a  crisis  was  the  sphere  of  the  higher  command  ; 
4o  and  in  the  last  issue  the  honour  of  the  settlement  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  rested  with  the  commander-in-chief.  But  the  rising 
young  officer  won  skill,  experience,  and  encouragement.  Into 
his  heart  there  entered  that  military  ambition  so  unpopular  in 
an  age  which  credits  exceptional  men  with  the  worst  motives, 
and  is  as  menacing  to  a  fine  reputation  as  to  notoriety. 

Tacitus,  Agricola ,  cc.  4  and  5.  (a.  d.  98.) 
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Horace  to  his  father 

7 he  grateful  son  has  not  forgotten  the  sacrifices  made  by  the 
humble  auctioneer  to  give  him  the  best  possible  education. 

THAT  I  won  favour  then  before  your  face 
Who  can  distinguish  honour  from  disgrace, 

Favour  not  for  my  father’s  high  estate, 

But  for  clean  life  and  heart,  I  reckon  great  ! 

And  if  by  trivial  defects  and  few 

My  soul  is  blemish’d,  though  in  all  else  true, — 

Just  as  a  body  else  incomparable 

You  blame  for  random  moles ; — if  critical 

None  yet  can  twit  me  for  my  avarice, 

My  meanness,  my  propensity  to  vice  ;  io 

And  if, — self-praise  ! — guiltless  and  free  from  stain 
In  life  the  love  of  those  I  love  I  gain  ; 

I  owe  this  to  my  father  who,  although 
Bare-acred,  poor,  had  courage  to  say  no 
To  village  school  where  stout  centurions 
Sent  hung  with  slate  and  satchel  stalwart  sons, 

Who  every  month  their  monthly  payment  brought  ; 

But  dared  to  take  his  urchin  to  be  taught 
At  Rome  like  gentlemen,  the  sons  of  Knight 
Or  Councillor.  Whoe’er  had  seen  that  sight,  20 

My  clothes,  my  train  of  servants,  in  the  crowd, 

Their  cost  was  borne  by  old  estates  had  vow’d. 

Most  incorruptible  of  guardians,  he 
Himself  to  all  my  teachers  went  with  me  ; 

Thus,  virtue’s  brightest  crown,  he  kept  my  name 
From  every  deed,  from  every  breath  of  shame. 

That  he’d  be  blamed  for  this  he  did  not  fear, 

Should  I  one  day,  like  him,  turn  auctioneer 
Or  tax-collector.  Never  would  I  have  thought 
The  worse  of  him  ;  but  as  it  is,  he  ought  30 

To  win  the  higher  praise  and  thanks  from  me. 

Ashamed  of  such  a  father  I’ll  not  be, 

While  I  have  sense,  and  therefore  will  not  use 
The  argument  of  most  men  who  excuse 
Their  lack  of  free  and  noble  parentage 
As  Nature’s  fault,  not  theirs.  I  disengage 
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From  such  my  words  and  thoughts.  Bade  Nature  back 
To  such  and  such  a  year  retrace  life’s  track, 

And  choose  us  other  parents,  whom  we  will, 

40  To  gratify  our  pride,  contented  still 

With  mine  I  would  have  no  Right  Honourable 
With  sword  or  chair  of  State, — perhaps  a  fool 
In  common  judgement,  sane  in  yours,  to  choose 
An  unaccustom’d  burden  to  refuse. 

Horace,  Sat.  1.  vi.  89. 

(Circ.  30  b.  c.) 


§  8 

The  ‘  Crepundia’  work  the  Denouement  in  a  Comedy. 

Two  Athenian  girls,  Palaestra  and  Ampelisca,  have  been 
captured'  as  slaves,  and  brought  to  Cyrene  in  N.  Africa.  An 
attempt  to  kidnap  them  and  take  them  to  Sicily  has  ended  in 
shipwreck,  and  they  are  sheltered  and  protected  from  the  kid¬ 
nappers  by  Daemones,  an  aged  Athenian  resident  at  Cyrene,  and 
Plesidippus,  who  is  in  love  with  Palaestra.  Labrax,  who  has 
bought  the  girls,  has  lost  his  luggage  in  the  wreck,  and  in  it  a 
basket  of  trinkets  belonging  to  Palaestra.  Gripus,  servant  of 
Daemones,  while  fishing  off  the  shore,  retrieves  the  luggage  ;  and 
by  means  of  the  trinkets,  the  relics  of  childhood,  it  is  discovered  that 
Palaestra  is  the  long-lost  daughter  of  Daemones,  who  finally  gives 
her  in  marriage  to  Plesidippus. 


Act  IV. 

Gripus  has  just  found  the  luggage.  Trachalio,  servant  of 
Plesidippus,  tries  to  make  him  go  shares  in  his  discovery.  They 
quarrel.  At  last  Trachalio  suggests  that  they  shall  refer  the 
dispute  to  the  arbitration  of  the  owner  of  the  cottage  hard  by,  a  very 
acceptable  suggestion  to  Gripus,  as  the  man  in  question  is  his  own 
master. 


Scene  4. 

Daemones  enters  fro?n  his  cottage  with  Palaestra  and  Ampelisca 
and  servants.  Gripus  and  Trachalio  continue  their  haggling,  and 
try  to  drive  one  another  off  the  scene.  Trachalio,  who  knows  about 
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Lahrax,  wishes  to  have  the  luggage  and  basket  identified.  Gripus 
is  afraid  of  losing  his  find. 

\ 

Gr.  Look  you,  a  trap  the  knave  doth  lay  ! 

Tr.  Let ’s  say  what  I  began  to  say. 

The  knave  of  whom  I’m  speaking,  they 
Must  know  if  his  the  basket. 

Bid  show  the  wenches. 

Gr.  (disgusted).  Show  them,  eh? 

Dae.  No  sin  to  show  a  basket. 

Gr.  Nay, 

But  signally  a  sin  ! 

Dae.  Why,  pray  ? 

Gr.  Because  .  .  .  how  can  you  ask  it  ?  .  .  . 

If  I  show  them,  of  course  they’ll  say 
At  once  they  know  it. 

Tr.  Rascal,  weigh  10 

Yourself  and  all  the  selfsame  way  ! 

You  fountain-head  of  lying. 

Gr.  All  that  I  suffer  readily 
Provided  this  man  thinks  with  me  (points  to  Daem.) 

Tr.  Your  Master,  but  their  Summoner,  he  ! 

‘  The  truth,  the  whole  truth  ’  crying. 

Dae.  Gripus,  look  here  ;  in  brief  explain 
What  you  demand. 

Tr.  {interposing).  I’ve  told  you  plain, 

But  don’t  mind  telling  you  again, 

If  you’ve  too  little  grasp’d  it.  20 

Both  these  two  girls,  as  I’ve  long  said 
Must  be  set  free  ;  a  tiny  maid 
This  one  in  Athens  was  waylaid.  .  .  . 

Gr.  {interrupting).  But  what’s  that  to  the  basket, 

If  they  be  slave  or  they  be  free  ? 

Tr.  So  bead  for  bead  my  rosary 
You’d  have  me  tell  till  daylight  flee.  .  . 

Dae.  A  truce  to  your  backbiting. 

And  what  I’ve  ask’d  for,  that  expound. 

Tr.  A  play-box  made  of  cane  is  bound  30 

Within  that  basket  to  be  found, 

And  in  it  toys,  the  writing 
Whereby  she  may  her  parents  know  ; 

They  vanish’d  with  her  years  ago 
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From  Athens,  as  I’ve  told  you. 

Gr.  Oh ! 

To  hell,  or  stow  your  quacking. 

Why  talk  ?  Are  they  dumb  that  they  can’t 
Speak  for  themselves  ? 

J r.  Speaking  they  aren’t, 

Because  a  girl ’s  a  better  plant 
40  Tongue-silent  than  tongue-clacking. 

Gr.  Gad  !  yours  must  be  a  hybrid  brood. 

Jr.  Why  so  ? 

Gr.  Because  you’re  never  good 

Silent  or  speaking.  By  the  rood 
Shall  I  be  ever  able 
To  get  a  word  in  here  to-day  ? 

Dae.  If  you  get  in  a  word  edgeway, 

I’ll  lessen  you  ! 

Jr.  As  I  tried  to  say, 

Master,  this  Tower  of  Babel 
Bid  give  the  girls  their  casket  ;  what 
50  Reward  he  asks,  deny  him  not ; 

The  rest  there,  let  him  have  the  lot. 

Gr.  Ah  !  now  at  last  confession  ! 

Because  you  know  it ’s  mine  by  right. 

Just  now  you  begg’d  for  half  shares. 

Jr.  Quite 

And  still  am  begging. 

Gr.  (drily).  Like  the  kite 

I  saw  in  your  profession  ! 

But  he  got  nothing. 

Dae.  You’ll  get  hit, 

If  I  can’t  stop  you. 

Gr.  Tat  for  tit ! 

If  he  talks,  let  me  talk  my  bit  ; 

60  If  quiet,  I’ll  be  quiet. 

Dae.  That  basket,  Gripus,  please. 

Gr.  On  trust, 

That,  if  those  toys  aren’t  there,  you  must 
Return  it. 

Dae.  Yes. 

Gr.  (giving  the  rope).  Catch  hold. 

Dae.  (to  Palaestra  and  Ampelisca).  Now  just 
Pay  heed,  girls,  to  my  fiat. 
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This  basket  is ’t,  Palaestra  maid, 

Wherein  your  play-box  once  was  laid  ? 

Pal.  Yes. 

Gr.  On  my  wretched  life  the  jade 

Said  yes  before  she’d  spied  it ! 

Pal.  I  now  will  make  the  crooked  plain  : 

Within  that  basket  must  have  lain,  70 

And  lies,  a  play-box  made  of  cane  ; 

And  all  that  is  inside  it 
I’ll  name  you,  one  by  one,  while  you 
Show  nothing.  If  I  say  not  true, 

My  words  will  then  prove  idle  too 
And  all  the  contents  yours. 

If  they  prove  true,  my  own  to  me 
Give  back,  I  beg  you. 

Dae.  I  agree. 

Pure  right  to  my  mind  is  your  plea. 

Gr.  Pure  wrong  to  mine  of  course.  80 

What  if  the  witch  have  second  sight 
And  therefore  names  the  contents  right  ? 

Shall  second  sight  prove  Right  is  Might  ? 

Dae.  Not  unless  she  say  sooth, 

In  vain  her  soothsaying.  And  so, 

Unrope  the  basket.  Let  it  go, 

That  soon  as  maybe  I  may  know 
What  really  is  the  truth. 

Tr.  He’ll  hang  him,  if  you  give  him  rope. 

Gr.  I’ve  set  the  basket  loose. 

Dae.  Then  ope.  90 

Pal.  ( clapping  her  hands).  I  see  the  play-box  of  my  hope. 
Dae.  (pointing).  This  play-box? 

Pal.  That,  no  other. 

In  this  I  hold  them  both  confined, 

In  this  for  me  the  wealth  of  Ind, 

In  this  my  only  hope  to  find 
My  father  and  my  mother  ! 

Gr.  Gad  !  then  with  you,  whoe’er  you  are 
God  must  be  angry  that  you  bar 
Both  parents  in  a  narrow  jar. 

Dae.  Here,  Gripus,  you’re  the  enactor  !  1°° 

You,  girl,  from  over  there  afar 
The  several  contents  of  this  jar, 
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And  of  what  outward  shape  they  are, 

Look,  one  and  all  character. 

Marry,  if  by  a  hair  you’re  out, 

And  later  claim  to  go  about, 

And  turn  you  to  the  rightabout, 

Your  plea,  girl,  ’s  monstrous  prattle. 

Gr.  Right  law  ! 

Tr.  Not  yours,  for  you  are  wrong, 

no  Dae.  Speak  up,  girl ;  Gripus,  hold  your  tongue. 
Pal.  The  toys  that  to  a  babe  belong.  .  .  . 

Dae.  Here. 

Gr.  {disappointed).  Down’d  when  we  join  battle  ! 
Stop,  don’t  you  show  them  to  that  chit  ! 

Their  look  paint  duly. 

Pal.  {drawing  on  her  memory ).  First,  a  lit¬ 
tle  golden  dagger. 

Dae.  Say  what ’s  writ 

Thereon. 

Pal.  Dad’s  name  :  to  match  it 

A  double  axelet  ;  otherwhere 
You’ll  find  of  gold,  the  selfsame  ware, 

And  graven,  mother’s  name  writ  fair 
120  Upon  the  little  latchet. 

Dae.  Stop  :  say  what  name ’s  upon  the  sword. 

Pal.  Daemones. 

Dae .  O  immortal  lord  ! 

My  hopes  run  high. 

Gr.  {in  a  dudgeon).  And  mine  !  O  Gawd  ! 

Tr.  Push  home  the  examination. 

Gr.  Softly  !  or  you  go  home  to  hell. 

Dae.  The  name  upon  the  axelet  tell. 

Pal.  Daedalis. 

Dae.  The  gods  wish  her  well. 

Gr.  And  me  they  wish  damnation  ! 

Dae.  My  daughter,  Gripus,  this  must  be. 

130  Gr.  May  be  for  all  I  care.  But  thee  {to  Trachalio), 
Thee  who  to-day  set  eyes  on  me, 

And  me  too,  may  God  pickle  ! 

Who  look’d  not  round  me  times  a  score 
Lest  any  spotted  me,  before 
I  drew  that  cursed  net  to  shore. 

Pal.  And  next  a  little  sickle, 
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Of  silver  ;  two  toy  hands  entwined  ; 

A  windlass  .  .  . 

Gr.  {aside).  Foul  wind,  lass,  behind  ! 

To  souse  and  litter  all  your  kind. 

Pal.  A  golden  amulet,  or  140 

Gold  locket  that  my  father  gave 
Me  on  my  birthday. 

Dae.  (in  triumph).  She  !  I  crave 
Her  kisses  !  Daughter,  I’m  the  knave. 

Your  own  ‘  onlie  begetter  !  ’ 

Daemones  I,  and  Daedalis 
Your  mother,  ah  !  inside  she  is. 

Pal.  O  long  lost  father  ( throws  herself  into  his  arms). 
Dae.  O  what  bliss ! 

How  lovely  are  her  kisses ! 

Tr.  Lovely  when  goodness  brings  such  luck. 

Dae.  Trachalio,  take  inside  that  truck.  150 

Tr.  The  crimes  of  Gripus  !  Glad  you’ve  struck 
Though  bulls,  Gripus,  yet  misses  ! 

Dae.  Come,  daughter,  let ’s  go  find  your  mother, 

Who  better  can  than  any  other 
Test  you  in  this  :  she  had  your  bother, 

And  better  knew  each  token. 

Pal.  Let ’s  all  go  in  together,  for 
We’re  each  th’  other’s  coadjutor. 

Follow  me,  Ampelisca. 

Amp.  Nor 

Unwillingly. 

Gr.  I’m  broken,  160 

For  criminally  fishing  out 
That  basket,  nor,  when  caught  my  trout, 

Hiding ’t  where  no  one  was  about. 

I  thought  ’twould  turn  out  tartar, 

For  toss’d  me  by  the  tempest’s  elf 
I’m  sure  inside  there ’s  lots  of  pelf, 

I’d  best  in  secret  hang  myself 
If  so  this  pain  I  barter  ! 

Plautus,  Rudens  iv.  iv.  1093  sqq.  (Circ.  200  b.  c.) 
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§  9 

Brother  and  Sister  quarrel  over  the  Looking-glass. 

WARN’D  by  my  fable  thyself  often  scan. 

An  ugly  daughter  had  a  certain  man, 

Also  a  son  in  feature  wondrous  fair. 

A  mirror  placed  upon  their  mother’s  chair 
In  childish  game  it  chanced  they  look’d  upon  : 

He  boasts  his  beauty,  she  to  a  passion 
Flies,  and  her  brother’s  jests  cannot  endure, 

Taking  as  insults  everything, — for  sure  ! 

Runs  off  to  Dad,  to  hurt  in  her  turn,  she  ! 
io  Accuses  him  with  bitter  obloquy, 

That,  born  a  man,  he  touch’d  what  woman’s  is. 

Dad  threw  his  arms  round  both,  and  with  a  kiss 
Dealing  sweet  kindnesses  to  lad  and  lass. 

Said  :  ‘  Every  day  I’d  have  you  use  the  glass ; 

You  beauty  with  foul  faults  not  to  disgrace, 

You  by  your  goodness  to  live  down  your  face  ! 

Phaedrus,  Fabulae iii.  8.  (Circ.  a.  d.  35.) 


§  10 

The  Discretion  of  the  Toung  Papirius. 

A  Roman  boy,  placed  on  his  honour,  refuses  to  tell  political 
secrets,  even  to  his  mother  and  at  her  urgent  request. 

IN  former  days  it  was  the  custom  for  senators  at  Rome  to 
take  their  sons,  before  they  assumed  man’s  estate,  into  the 
House  with  them.  On  this  occasion,  when  there  was  a  debate 
on  some  rather  important  matter  and  a  decision  was  postponed 
till  the  next  day,  they  passed  a  resolution  that  no  one  should 
make  public  the  matter  of  debate  before  the  vote  was  taken. 
The  boy  Papirius,  who  had  been  in  the  House  with  his  father, 
was  cross-questioned  by  his  mother  as  to  what  the  senators 
had  been  debating.  The  boy  replied  that  he  must  not  say, 
xo  as  it  was  against  the  law.  The  woman  becomes  the  more  keen 
to  know  :  the  idea  of  a  secret  and  the  boy’s  refusal  to  speak 
kindle  her  curiosity  ;  her  questionings  become  more  urgent. 
Under  such  pressure  the  boy  planned  a  witty  and  humorous 
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trick.  He  said  that  the  motion  before  the  House  had  been  : 
one  man  with  two  wives,  or  one  woman  with  two  husbands, 
which  was  the  more  useful  and  politically  expedient  system. 
Hearing  this  she  was  horror-struck,  and  went  out  in  a  panic 
to  visit  the  other  matrons.  Next  day,  behold,  at  the  Senate- 
house  door  a  great  crowd  of  mothers,  begging  and  praying  the 
Fathers  with  tears  in  their  eyes  that  one  woman  should  be  20 
allowed  two  husbands  rather  than  one  man  two  wives.  The 
senators  entering  the  House  wondered  what  the  excitement  of 
the  women  and  such  a  question  could  mean.  Papirius  advanced 
to  the  centre  and  told  the  whole  story  of  his  mother’s  persistent 
questions  and  his  own  answers.  The  senate  commended  both 
his  wit  and  his  sense  of  honour,  and  they  passed  a  decree  that 
thenceforth  boys  should  not  accompany  their  fathers  into  the 
House,  with  the  one  exception  of  Papirius ;  and  the  boy  was 
honoured  with  the  title  of  Praetextatus  for  his  sense  of  tact  at 
so  immature  an  age.  30 

Aulus  Gellius,  Nodes  Atticae  i.  23.  (Circ.  a.  d.  160.) 


§  II 

The  artificial  needs  of  man’s  children — - nurses ,  rattles ,  variety 
of  clothing ,  fsV. — never  felt  by  the  offspring  of  that  sturdy  and 
beautiful  mother,  Nature. 

THEN,  as  the  Sailor,  rough  waves’  castaway, 

Lies  naked  on  the  ground,  the  boy  too  lay 
Speechless,  bereft  of  all  Life’s  Appanage, 

When  first  flung  forth  upon  the  Shores  of  Day  : 

Flung  forth  with  Travail  from  his  Mother’s  Womb 
By  Nature,  as  is  but  natural  for  whom 

Life ’s  but  a  Passage  betwixt  Woe  and  Woe, 

He  fills  with  plaintive  Wailing  all  the  Room. 

Yet  in  their  kind  grow  Flocks  and  Beasts  and  Herds ; 
None  needs  kind  Nurse’s  coaxing  baby- words,  10 

Nor  pretty  Rattle,  nor  himself  with  Change 
Of  Raiment  with  the  changing  Season  girds  : 

No,  nor  of  Arms  has  need,  nor  Fortress  high 
To  guard  his  own,  since  to  all  royally 

All  things  of  her  own  self  unasked  the  Earth 
Brings  forth,  and  Nature  with  her  Wizardry. 

Lucretius,  v.  222-34.  (Circ.  60  b.c.) 
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§  12 

Unpleasant  Medicine. 

(For  a  simile  of  the  same  kind  cf.  IV.  4  and  VI.  1,  11.  27-8.) 

BUT  as  with  Children  ’tis  the  Doctor’s  use 
In  giving  bitter  Drugs  to  find  excuse, 

And  all  around  the  Edges  of  the  Cup 
To  smear  with  Honey’s  sweet  and  golden  Juice. 

That  so  the  Carelessness  that  marks  the  Child 
As  far  as  to  the  Lips  may  be  bewiled, 

As  down  he  drinks  the  Wormwood’s  bitter  Draught  ; 
Not  hurt,  restored  the  rather,  though  beguiled. 

So  I  now,  seeing  this  my  Argument 
10  Must  often  seem  too  gloomy  of  intent 

To  those  who  have  not  thumb’d  it,  as  the  Crowd 
Shrinks  back  in  Horror  from  it,  I  have  meant 

To  you  this  Argument  of  mine  rehearse 
In  Accents  sweetly-blended,  Voice  and  Verse, 

And  with  the  Honey  of  my  Poetry 
Its  Bitterness  and  yours  and  mine  asperse. 

If  haply  by  my  Quatrains  I  may  keep 
My  hold  upon  thy  Spirit,  while  the  Sweep 
And  order’d  Beauty  of  the  Universe 
20  Thou  soundest  utterly,  Deep  after  Deep. 

Lucretius,  i.  936-50. 


AMUSEMENTS  AND  PETS 


The  popular  and  elusive  subject  of  a  nation’s  amusements 
is  not  reflected  much  in  the  pages  of  its  literature.  Two  modern 
types  of  amusement  were  popular  with  the  Romans,  ball-games 
and  horse-racing.  The  former,  which  they  borrowed  from  the 
Greeks,  were  not  of  a  type  that  would  appeal  much  to  Northern 
nations,  who  play  in  an  invigorating  climate  instead  of  a  dusty 
heat.  Roman  ball-games,  however,  were  very  varied,  and 
included  at  least  one  type  of  football.  Becker’s  Gallus  should 
be  consulted.  Note  Pliny’s  tennis-court  (II.  4)  and  Virgil’s 
account  of  rustic  sports  (V.  8). 

Horse-racing  had  little  of  the  modern  spirit  of  sport,  just  as 
much  partisanship  and  betting  as  is  prevalent  now,  and  an 
element  of  real  danger.  Collisions  and  horrible  accidents 
appealed  to  the  Latin  temperament,  and,  as  even  they  failed 
to  provide  enough  blood,  horse-racing  could  never  compete 
with  prize-fighting,  gladiatorial  shows,  and  beast  fights  in  the 
popular  esteem.  In  the  section  which  deals  with  public  shows 
and  games,  however,  evidence  will  be  found  that  the  more 
refined  Romans,  like  Cicero,  spurned  the  coarser  elements. 
But  popular  sympathy,  then  as  now,  was  overpowering  ;  and 
it  is  a  relief  to  turn  to  their  gentler  hobbies,  their  love  of  animals 
and  domestic  pets,  and  the  cultured  amusements  of  their 
literary  men. 

§  I 

A  Favourite  Yacht. 

Compare  R  L.  Stevenson’s  beautiful  little  poem,  ‘  The  Canoe  speaks  ’. 

1  On  the  great  streams  the  ships  may  go 
About  men’s  business  to  and  fro. 

But  I,  the  egg-shell  pinnace,  sleep 
On  crystal  waters  ankle-deep.’  .  .  .  &c. 

WHAT  you  see  there,  friends,  yonder  boat 
Boasts  that  it  was  the  fastest  yacht, 

And  never  a  timber  now  afloat 
It  could  not  race  past,  whether  or  not 
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It  needed  oars  or  sails  to  fly. 

This  lowering  Adriatic’s  coasts 
And  Cyclad  Isles  could  not  deny, 

Proud  Rhodes,  or  barbarous  Thrace,  it  boasts, 

Propontis  or  rude  Pontic  sea  ; 
io  Where,  what  was  after  boat,  of  yore 
Was  leafy  wood,  and  rustled  free 
Its  whispering  foliage  on  Cytore. 

Pontic  Amastris  and  box-crowned 
Cytore,  the  boat  says  it  was  thine, 

Thine  own  familiar,  earliest  found 
Upon  thy  crest,  and  in  thy  brine 
Baptized  its  oars,  its  master  bare 
O’er  many  an  uncontrolled  bight ; 

Were  wind  that  rustled  here  or  there  ; 

20  Did  Zephyr  following  alight 

Upon  both  sails ;  nor  was  there  paid 
One  vow  to  shore-gods  for  her  sake 
The  day,  her  last  sea-voyage  made, 

She  came  to  this  translucent  lake. 

But  that  was  long  ago  ;  and  in 
This  her  sequester’d  harbourage, 

O  twin  Castor  and  Castor’s  twin, 

To  you  she  consecrates  her  age. 

Catullus,  4.  (Circ.  60  b.  c.) 


§  2 

The  Gallant  at  the  Races. 

This  vivid  monologue  of  Ovid  transports  us  to  the  seats  of 
the  Circus.  The  gallant  makes  conversation  with  a  beautiful  lady 
seated  at  his  side. 

NO  connoisseur  of  noble  horse  I  sit, 

Yet  pray  that  Victory  crown  your  favourite. 

I’m  here  to  talk  with  you,  with  you  be  seated, 

That  you  may  know  the  love  you  have  created. 

You  watch  the  race,  I  you.  Each  our  delight 
Let ’s  go  on  watching,  and  feed  each  our  sight. 

O  lucky  driver  of  the  steeds  you  back, 

At  least  he  holds  your  eyes,  as  his  the  track. 


ROMAN  GLADIATORS  WITH  THEIR  TRAINER 
From  a  mosaic 


GIRLS  PLAYING  KNUCKLEBONES 
From  a  Pompeian  fresco 
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Be  his  luck  mine  !  From  sacred  barrier  free 
I’ll  stoutly  goad  the  steeds  must  carry  me.  io 

Now  give  them  rein,  their  backs  with  whip  now  burn, 
Now  graze  the  post  with  wheel  nearest  the  turn. 

But  if  I  see  you  as  I  speed,  I’ll  stop, 

And  from  my  hand  the  slacken’d  reins  will  drop. 

As  Knights  in  Tourney  almost  fell  from  fame 
By  gazing  on  the  fair  face  of  some  Dame, 

Yet  by  that  Lady’s  grace  have  won  the  prize, 

Let  us  each  conquer  in  our  Lady’s  eyes. 

(Turning  to  the  man  on  her  right  hand) 

You  on  her  right,  avoid  my  Lady’s  touch ; 

It  sullies  her  that  she  should  neighbour  such  !  20 

(To  his  Lady) 

Why  vainly  shrink  ?  We’re  packed  perforce  in  rows  ! 

That  blessing  by  its  shape  a  race-course  knows. 

(' Turning  to  those  behind ) 

You  two  behind  us,  tuck  your  legs  in  tight. 

Don’t  knee  her  back  hard,  if  you  are  a  Knight. 

(To  his  Lady) 

Your  mantle  droops  too  low  ;  trails  in  the  sand  ; 

Raise  it,  or  I  will  lift  it  with  my  hand. 

Miser  you  were,  dress,  hiding  limbs  so  fair 
That  you  might  better  see ;  miser  you  were  ! 

Such  were  the  limbs  of  Atalanta  fleet 

Milanion  pray’d  his  hands  might  once  defeat.  30 

So  painted  Dian’s  limbs,  when  with  loins  girt 
She  follows  hurtful  lions  to  their  hurt. 

Wouldst  woo  the  winds  the  while  ?  They’re  lightly  won  ; 
I  need  but  wave  my  programme,  and  ’tis  done  ! 

Of  passion  not  of  air  the  gust  will  prove, 

For  my  heart ’s  captive,  fired  by  woman’s  love  ! 

Lo  !  while  I  talk  a  speck  of  dust  makes  prey 
White  dress ;  foul  dust,  from  snowy  flesh  away  ! 

The  Pageant  comes  !  Hush,  tongues ;  lend  eye  and  ear  ! 
’Tis  clapping-time  ;  the  Golden  Pageant’s  here  !  40 

First  Victory  with  outspread  wings  doth  ride  : 

Come  hither,  Goddess ;  make  my  love  my  Bride  ! 

Clap  Neptune,  ye  who  too  much  trust  the  Sea  ; 

I’ve  nought  to  do  with  him  ;  my  Land  for  me  ! 

Soldier,  clap  War  your  God.  Arms  I  detest ; 

’Mid  Peace  Love ’s  found  ;  to  me  then  Peace  is  best. 
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Priests  visit  Phoebus,  Phoebe  those  who  chase  ; 

On  artisan,  Minerva,  bend  your  face. 

Rise,  farmers,  greet  soft  Bacchus  and  Ceres ; 

50  Boxers,  Pollux  ;  Castor,  ye  Knights,  appease. 

Thee,  winsome  Love,  and  that  bow-lord  thy  son 
I  clap  ;  bless,  Goddess,  what  I  have  begun. 

O  let  her  change,  suffer  to  be  admired  ; 

Love  nods,  and  so  has  given  the  sign  desired. 

What  Love  vow’d,  vow  yourself  ;  I  ask  a  sign  ; 

So  by  Love’s  leave  I’ll  hail  you  more  divine. 

Yea,  such  a  cloud  of  gods  witness  I  make 
That  you  for  Lady  always  would  I  take. 

But  oh  !  your  legs  are  dangling  ;  rest  your  toes 
60  Against  the  rails,  if  so  your  fancy  goes. 

Now  sight  of  sights  !  From  the  just  starting-place 
The  Judge  has  launched  the  four-horse  chariot-race. 

I  see  your  fancy  !  He’ll  win,  your  favourite  : 

Your  wish,  e’en  horses  seem  aware  of  it. 

Alas  !  what ’s  up  ?  He ’s  taken  the  turn  too  wide  ; 

Car  number  Two  swerves  in  ;  is  at  his  side  ! 

What,  dolt  !  my  Lady’s  good  will  cast  away  ! 

Tug  stoutly  at  the  left-hand  rein,  I  pray. 

We’ve  back’d  a  knave  ;  now  cheer  him  on,  my  lads  ; 

70  And  show  your  will  by  waving  high  your  plaids. 

Recall’d  !  But  lest  the  waving  should  displace 
Your  tresses,  hide,  O  hide  in  my  embrace. 

Again  the  gate ’s  unbarr’d  ;  they  clear  the  course  ; 

Flies  forth  a  motley  troop  with  galloping  horse. 

Up,  now  at  least ;  command  the  race-course  wide  ; 

Grant  that  my  prayers  and  hers  be  ratified  ! 

Granted  my  lady’s  prayers ;  my  prayers  remain  ; 

The  jockey  wins ;  my  prize  is  still  to  gain  ! 

Ovid,  Amor.  iii.  2.  (Circ.  13  b.  c. 
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§  3 

A  Poet's  Mourning  for  the  Loss  of  his  Lady's 
Favourite  Bird. 

With  this  gem,  inimitable  in  pathos  allied  with  affectionate 
humour,  and  in  its  brevity  and  simplicity  defying  translation, 
compare  Herrick’’ s  poem  £  Upon  the  Death  of  his  Sparrow  ’  and 
‘  The  Robin’s  Grave  ’  of  Samuel  Rogers.  Instructive,  too, 
for  contrast  with  modern  sentiment  are  Matthew  Arnold’s 
Moor  Matthias’ ,  ‘  Geist’s  grave’,  and  i  Kaiser  Dead’  ;  and 
especially  Burns’s  1  To  a  Mouse,  on  turning  her  up  with  his 
plough  ’. 

LOVE’S  ministers  and  angels,  mourn  ; 

_j  All  men  soever  lovelier  born  ; 

My  lady’s  sparrow  now  is  dead, 

‘  Sparrow,  my  lady’s  pretty  pet.’ 

She  loved  him  more  than  her  own  eyes, 

For  honey-sweet  he  was,  and  wise 
To  know  his  mistress  from  another 
As  any  girl  that  knows  her  mother. 

Nor  would  he  from  her  bosom  stir, 

But  hopping  hither  and  thither  io 

Twitter’d  to  her  and  only  her. 

And  now  he  goes  the  shadowy  way 
From  which  no  man  returns,  they  say. 

My  curse  on  you,  curst  shades  of  Hell, 

That  swallow  all  things  loveable. 

So  lovely  a  sparrow  did  you  take, 

Alas  the  cursed  deed  !  from  me. 

Poor  little  sparrow,  for  whose  sake 
Are  swollen  and  red  with  weeping,  see, 

Both  pretty  eyes  of  my  lady  !  20 

Catullus,  3.  (Circ.  60  13.  c.) 


§  4 

The  Young  Fawn:  the  Farmer' s  Daughter's  Pet. 

With  this  idyll,  such  as  Virgil  loves  to  use  to  relieve  the  tension 
and  bloodshed  of  his  ‘  Iliad’ ,  the  last  six  books  of  the  Aeneid,  compare 
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Andrew  Marvell’s  -poem,  ‘  A  Nymph  complaining  for  the  death 
of  her  fawn  ’. 

A  STAG  with  antlers  huge,  in  beauty  passing  fair 

There  was,  that  Tyrrheus’  sons  took  from  its  mother’s  teat 
And  foster’d  with  their  father’s  help,  to  whose  wise  care 
Were  trusted  the  King’s  herds  and  all  his  country  seat. 

With  all  her  care  this  stag  accustom’d  to  obey 
Their  sister  Silvia  tended,  and  with  garlands  sweet 
Its  antlers  deck’d  and  wove,  and  wash’d  its  stains  away 
In  clear  spring-water,  and  comb’d  sleek  its  shaggy  hide. 

He  brook’d  his  mistress’  hand,  her  table  knew,  would  stray 
io  The  woodland,  back  again  at  dead  of  night  he  plied 

To  well-known  door.  This  stag  chancing  afar  to  roam 
In  passion  of  the  chase  lulus’  deer-hounds  tried, 

As  down  the  stream  maybe  he  floated  idly  home, 

Or  lay  on  verdant  bank  haply  his  heat  to  ease. 

Ascanius  himself  fitted  his  bowstring’s  dome 
With  arrows,  all  on  fire  with  lust  for  victories ; 

Nor  did  his  right  hand  miss,  nor  God  desert  him,  nay 
Through  belly  and  through  flanks  was  sped  with  sickening 
wheeze 

The  reed-shaft.  Wounded  then  the  beast  raced  home  and  lay 
20  Beneath  the  well-known  roof,  and  groaning  to  its  stall 

Crept.  The  blood  trickled  down.  It  moaned,  and  seem’d  to 
say 

‘  Help  me  ’,  and  with  its  prayers  the  house  resounded  all. 

Their  sister  Silvia  first  it  was  that  clapp’d  her  hands 
Summon’d  the  rough  farm-folk,  and  loud  for  help  did  call. 

Virgil,  Aeneid  vii.  483-504.  (Circ.  25  b.  c.) 


§  5 

The  Parrot. 

The  popinjay,  ful  of  delycacye. 

Chaucer,  Assembly  of  Foules. 

The  pathos  of  Virgil  and  the  touching  humour  of  Catullus  were 
beyond  Ovid.  But  this  poem  has  all  his  neatness  and  pointed  wit, 
and  in  this  respect,  as  in  the  heavier  humour  of  mock-heroical 
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mythology,  we  may  compare  it  with  Gray’s  £  Ode  on  a  Cat 
drowned  in  a  bowl  of  Fishes  ’. 

POLL  Parrot  from  the  East  Indies, 

The  bird  of  mimicry,  is  dead  ; 

Come  flocking  to  the  obsequies, 

Come,  feather’d  fowl,  by  duty  sped  ; 

Beating  your  breasts  with  either  wing, 

Score  downy  cheeks  with  talons  stiffening. 

Rend  ruffled  plumes  instead  of  hair  ! 

Your  sorrow  songs  not  trumpets  tell ! 

Of  tyrant’s  crime  do  you  despair  ? 

Time ’s  staled  that  descant,  Philomel !  10 

To  a  rare  bird’s  funeral-dirge  from  great 
But  ancient  cause  of  sorrow  modulate. 

Of  you  that  poise  in  clear  airways 

Grieve  above  all  the  Dove,  his  friend  ; 

Full  of  all  fellowship  your  days, 

Your  faith  fast  from  old  time  to  the  end  : 

As  Palamon  to  young  Arcite, 

The  Dove  was  to  the  Parrot,  while  he  might. 

That  faith,  that  beauty  of  curious  hues, 

In  rendering  sounds  that  magic  voice,  20 

Unhappy  Prince  of  Birds,  what  use  ? 

Or  to  have  justified  thy  choice 
In  being  given  to  please  her  so, 

My  own  dear  Lady,  for  thou  liest  low  ? 

Thy  limbs  could  dull  the  delicate  green 
Of  emerald  ;  dyed  with  saffron  glow 
Thy  scarlet  beak ;  there  has  not  been 
Upon  this  earth  a  bird  to  know 
Better  to  counterfeit  each  word, 

Thy  speech  the  speech  of  man  in  voice  of  bird.  30 

Thou  owest  to  Envy  thy  decease  ; 

No  fighting-cock,  but  talkative, 

And  lover  of  unruffled  peace, 

Thou  wast  ;  but  lo  !  the  quails  they  live 
For  all  their  battles,  and  may  be 
Therefore  they  grow  to  old  age  frequently. 
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With  little  full,  thy  mouth  for  food 
Through  love  of  talk  had  scanty  space  ; 

Meat,  nuts,  or  poppies  sleep-imbued, 

Plain  water  made  thy  thirst  give  place  : 

Yet  lives  the  Vulture  cormorant, 

And  Hawk  that  circles  through  the  firmament. 

The  Daw  that  brings  the  rain  lives  on  ; 

The  Raven,  warrior  Wisdom’s  foe, 

That  scarcely  shall  be  carrion 

Though  nine  long  centuries  come  and  go  ; 

Dead  India’s  gift,  the  Parrokeet, 

The  human  voice’s  chattering  counterfeit  ! 

Best  first  almost  by  hand  of  greed 

Are  snatch’d  ;  the  worst  fill  full  their  lust. 

Thersites  saw  Patroclus  bleed  ; 

His  brothers  live,  but  Hector ’s  dust  ! 

My  trembling  girl’s  dear  vows  for  thee 

Why  tell  ?  The  storm-wind  swept  them  out  to  sea  ! 

Seventh  sun  and  last  in  heaven  swung  ; 

With  distaff  void  thy  Fate  stood  still ; 

Words  froze  not  on  thy  tired  tongue, 

That  cried  ‘  Corinna,  fare  thee  well  !  ’ 

Their  note  from  death  those  accents  borrow  ; 

The  seventh  sun  dawn’d  but  shall  not  show  to-morrow. 

Beneath  a  hill  in  Paradise 

Burgeons  a  sombre  holm-oak  screen  ; 

And, — if  you’ve  faith  in  mysteries, — 

With  everlasting  grass  is  green 
The  moist  earth  ;  that ’s  the  fabled  home 
Where  good  birds  may,  but  foul  birds  may  not  come. 

Broad  pastures  there  has  spotless  Swan  ; 

And  long-lived  Phoenix,  bird  sans  peer  ; 

The  Peacock  suns  its  wings  thereon  ; 

Kiss  after  kiss  the  Ringdove  dear 
Gives  passionate  mate  ;  and  all  good  birds 
In  Holy  Wood  the  Parrot  wins  to  words. 
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Her  bones  are  hidden  by  a  mound, 

A  giant  mound  for  such  a  frame  ; 

A  tiny  grave-stone  on  the  ground 
Pays  some  slight  tribute  to  her  fame  ; 

‘  This  mound  proclaims  my  eminence, 

But  not  my  more  than  birdlike  eloquence.’ 

Ovid,  Amores  ii.  6.  (13  b.  c.) 

§  6 

‘  Margaret  ’ 

A  Dog’s  Epitaph. 

W ith  the  classic  brevity  and  simplicity  of  this  epigram  contrast 
Matthew  Arnold’s  1  Geist’s  Grave’,  &c. 

FRANCE  was  my  mother  ;  wealthy  Ocean’s  Shell 
Gave  me  a  name  that  suits  my  beauty  well. 

Shaggy  wild  beasts  I  hunted  to  their  kills, 

Running  them  boldly  o’er  dim  woods  and  hills. 

I  never  knew  the  grip  of  heavy  chain, 

Nor  felt  on  snowy  limbs  the  lash’s  pain. 

For  soft  on  Knight’s  or  Lady’s  lap  by  day, 

And  tired  at  night  on  fresh-strown  bed  I  lay. 

In  dumb  dog-language  said  more  than  I  might, 

None  feared  my  bark  was  prelude  to  my  bite.  10 

But  now  through  fatal  travail  am  I  dead, 

And  under  tiny  headstone  buried  ! 

Carm.  Epigr.  1175. 

§  7 

The  Pastimes  of  a  Man  of  Culture. 

Pliny  tells  Tacitus  his  double  feat  of  hunting  and  studying  at 
the  same  time.  Minerva,  he  says,  wanders  on  the  mountains,  as 
well  as  Diana. 


YOU  will  laugh — and  laugh  you  may.  I — yes,  I,  your 
friend  Pliny,  have  captured  three  magnificent  wild  boars  ! 
‘  With  your  own  hands  ?  ’  you  will  say :  I  answer  ‘  Yes  ’ — but 
without  altogether  deserting  my  usual  masterly  inactivity  and 
composure.  I  sat  by  the  nets  ;  by  my  side  was — not  a  hunting- 
knife,  not  a  spear — no,  pencil  and  notebooks  !  I  filled  up  the 
time  with  meditation  and  notes,  determined  to  go  home  with 
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full  notebook  if  with  empty  hands.  And  you  have  no  reason  to 
be  contemptuous  of  such  a  method  of  study.  It  is  surprising 
io  how  the  brain  is  stimulated  by  bodily  excitement.  To  begin 
with,  the  woods  and  the  hills  all  around  you,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  silence  demanded  for  hunting,  are  a  strong  stimulus  to 
thought.  Wherefore,  when  you  hunt,  take  my  advice,  and 
carry  your  notebooks  with  you  as  well  as  your  flask  and  knapsack. 
You  will  find  that  Wisdom  walks  the  mountains  no  less  than 
Dian. 

Pliny,  Epp.  i.  6.  (a.  d.  97.) 

§  8 


A  Rustic  Holiday. 


Virgil  has  described  the  peace  and  happiness  of  country  life, 
released  from  the  cares  and  feverish  excitement  of  the  City.  lLet 
not  Ambition  mock  their  useful  toil.’  They  have  a  life  of  hardship, 
a  ceaseless  struggle  with  Nature,  but  they  know  also  true  peace  and 
true  happiness.  Their  holidays  are  real  joy.  Contrast  II .  10. 


MEANWHILE  dear  children  hang  upon  his  kisses,  pure 
His  home  keeps  chastity,  droop  milky  dugs  his  kine, 
Together  fatling  kids  in  bountiful  pasture 
Fight  horn  to  fronting  horn  ;  himself  too  doth  recline 
Upon  the  grass  and  keep  the  holy  day,  and  where 
A  fire  burns  in  the  midst,  and  friends  crown  cups  with  wine, 
He  quaffs  and  calls  on  thee,  Bacchus,  and  high  in  air 
A  mark  for  javelin  swift  he  sets  on  some  elm-tree 
For  keepers  of  his  flocks  :  they  strip  their  bodies  bare 
10  For  country  wrestling-bout,  steel-hard  ;  such  formerly 
The  life  the  Sabines  led  of  old,  or  Romulus 
And  Remus ;  Tuscany  thus  once  grew  strong,  and  she, 

Fair  Rome,  was  made  the  town  of  all  most  glorious 
Till  in  one  Town  seven  hills  wall’d  and  encompass’d  be. 

Virgil,  Georgies  ii.  523-35.  (Circ.  35  b.  c.) 


§  9 


Sacred  Games  and  Plays  of  the  Country-side. 

Virgil  begins  by  describing  the  Greek  rustic  sports  in  which 
Greek  drama  took  its  rise.  He  gives  analogous  instances  among 
the  Italians,  who  no  doubt  also  indulged  in  such  village  sports  as 
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‘  the  greasy  football’,  itfc.  A  locus  classicus  for  the  origin  of 
Greek  and  Roman  comedy. 

AND  for  no  other  fault  at  every  altar-side 
lx  The  goat  was  sacrificed  to  Bacchus ;  on  the  stage 
Were  shown  the  ancient  plays ;  Theseus’  sons  did  provide 
At  all  the  cross-roads  round,  village  upon  village, 

Prizes  for  wits,  and  ’twixt  their  cups  in  spongy  mead 
Did  merrymakers  with  wineskins  well  greased  rampage. 
Ausonian  settlers  too,  an  ancient  Troy-born  breed 
Sported  with  verses  rude  and  laughter  dissolute  ; 

And  out  of  hollow’d  bark  made  awe-ful  masks  indeed, 

Thee,  Bacchus,  in  blithe  songs  invoking,  and  to  boot  io 
Hanging  their  waxen  masks  from  heaven-kissing  pine. — 
And  thus  to  foison  wide  doth  every  vineyard  shoot, 

Filling  deep  forest-glades  and  hollow  vales  with  wine, 
And  wheresoe’er  was  turn’d  that  lovely  head  divine. 

Virgil,  Georgies  ii.  380-92. 
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VI.  WORK 


In  the  bright  and  beautiful  cities  of  Italy,  in  her  vivid  social 
life,  and  amidst  the  Arcadian  beauty  of  her  rural  retreats,  work 
could  hardly  have  the  same  grim  significance  that  it  has  for 
Northern  peoples  in  their  forbidding  climate,  and  sordid 
industrial  cities.  Cicero’s  ideal  of  the  divine  life  may  be  noted  : 
‘  The  Gods  do  nothing.’  Yet  there  was  a  feverish  energy  in 
the  rush  for  money  and  advancement,  then  as  now.  Then  as 
now,  the  ambitious  literary  man  or  lawyer  would  economize  his 
time  and  devote  all  his  available  energy  to  advancing  his  career. 
With  the  close  of  the  Republic  and  the  dawn  of  the  Empire 
the  race  for  success  and  pleasure  grew  hotter.  Yet,  although 
for  most  people  the  day  began  at  dawn,  there  still  remained 
a  leisureliness  about  the  wrnrk  of  life  which  is  foreign  to  us. 
There  was  a  siesta  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  work  ended 
at  sundown,  with  a  prospect  of  the  evening  meal  and  un¬ 
interrupted  pleasure.  Few  were  the  men  who  tried  to  work 
by  artificial  light.  See  especially  VI.  3. 

§  I 

The  Feverishness  of  Roman  Life. 

HOW  is  it.  Patron,  that  none  lives  content 

With  a  lot  that  Brain  has  chosen,  or  Chance  lent, 
But  praises  those  that  follow  different  ends  ? 

‘  How  blessed  is  the  Trader  !  ’  so  contends 
The  aged  Soldier  by  his  warfare  maim’d  ; 

By  Traders  just  the  contrary  is  proclaim’d, 

Their  vessels  tempest-toss’d  :  ‘  Warfare  is  best  ! 

You  charge  ;  at  once  swift  Death  or  Victory  blest  !  ’ 

The  learned  Lawyer  praises  farming-folk, 
io  When  at  the  cock-crow  Client  smites  his  ‘  oak  ’. 

The  Surety  dragg’d  to  Town  from  his  estate 
Cries  ‘  Only  town-dwellers  are  fortunate  !  ’ 


SHOPPING.  BUYING  RUGS  AND  PILLOWS 
From,  a  relief  in  the  Uffizi,  Florence 


BANKING.  A  BANKER  RECEIVING  PAYMENTS 
From  a  funeral  monument  at  Treves 
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Of  parallels  there  is  so  little  lack 

They’d  weary  out  the  glibness  of  Cheap  Jack. 

My  parable’s  conclusion  hear  straightway  : 

‘  Suppose,’  I  cry  to  them,  ‘  some  God  should  say  ; 

I’ll  do  your  pleasure  ;  Soldier  you  shall  be 
Trader  ;  you,  Lawyer,  shall  be  Farmer  ;  see  ! 

Change  parts,  be  off,  yon  that  way  and  you  this  ! 

Why  stay  ?  ’  They  would  refuse  their  chance  of  bliss.  20 
Why  should  not  rightly  God  Almighty  puff 
Both  cheeks  in  fury,  and  cry  £  Hold,  enough  ! 

I’ll  not  henceforth  hear  prayers  so  readily  ?  ’ 

And  yet, — for  I  am  speaking  soberly, — 

Not  that  there ’s  anything  that  need  prevent 
My  smiling  as  I  tell  you  what  I  meant, — 

As  Doctor  Bland  would  offer  Smith  a  cake 
To  make  him  learn  his  Grammar  for  its  sake, — 

Still  let  us  turn  from  jest  to  earnest  now, — 

‘  Who  turns  the  heavy  earth  up  with  his  plough,’  30 
Your  cheating  huckster,  soldier,  sailor  bold, 

Who  scour  the  seas,  bear  toil,  that  when  they’re  old 
And  they  have  made  their  pile,  they  may  retire 
To  ease  and  safety  ;  so, — from  spark  draw  fire, — 
Hardworking  ants  add  what  harvest  they  can 
With  all  the  wit  and  foresight  of  a  man  ! 

Horace,  Sat.  i.  i.  (Circ.  30  b.  c.) 


§  2 

Not  even  Literature  is  Free  from  Feverishness. 

IT  was  the  custom  treasured  once  at  Rome 
To  wake  up  early,  open  wide  the  home, 

Do  tenant  justice,  take  care  of  the  pence, 

And  spend  them  but  on  justified  expense  ; 

To  hear  your  elders,  tell  your  youngers  how 
Wealth  may  be  increased,  hurtful  lusts  brought  low. 

But,  fickle  folk,  we  now  have  changed  our  fashion 
And  book-writing’s  our  one  and  only  passion. 

Yes,  Youth  and  crabbed  Age  in  this  agree, 

They  sup  leaf-bound,  and  spout  their  poetry.  10 

Even  I,  who  vow  I  never  write  a  line, 

Than  Turks  at  lying  prove  more  superfine. 

g  2 
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Awake  before  the  sunrise  I  cry  ‘  Please, 

My  pen  and  paper  and  my  bookcases  !  ’ 

The  dunce  at  sailing  fears  a  ship  ;  the  sick 
The  untaught  dare  not  dose  with  arsenic  ; 

Doctors  profess  the  trade  of  medicine-man  ; 

And  tools  are  handled  by  the  artisan. 

By  Poetry  promiscuously  fired 
20  We  write  and  write,  inspired  or  uninspired  ! 

That  this  midsummer  madness  has  great  merit 
Learn  thus :  not  lightly  mean’s  the  Poet’s  spirit  : 
Rhyme,  his  one  hobby,  loves  he  ;  at  his  staff’s 
Depletion,  at  his  losses,  or  at  fire  he  .  .  .  laughs  ! 

Horace,  Epp.  ii.  i.  103.  (Circ;  10  b.  c.) 


§  3 

The  Roman  Day. 

FROM  six  to  seven  begins  the  grind 
Of  those  who  pay  the  morning-call. 

At  eight  o’clock  in  Court,  you’ll  find. 

The  Barristers  begin  to  bawl. 

For  every  Roman  sticks  at  work 
Until  the  magic  hour  of  ten  ; 

Eleven  means  rest  for  those  who  shirk  ; 

Twelve’s  through  for  gentlemen  ! 

From  one  to  two  well-oiled  and  sleek 
10  You’ll  find  enough  for  exercise, 

For  three  o’clock  bids  roundly  ‘  Seek 
The  table,  break  its  symmetries.’ 

Chamberlain,  after  food  at  four’s 
The  mystic  moment  for  my  books, 

When  nectar  your  discretion  pours 
On  dishes  of  ambrosial  cooks ; 

When  soften’d  by  the  draught  divine 
Our  Prince  is  ready  to  absorb, 

And  holds  his  sparing  cups  of  wine 
20  In  that  great  hand  that  grasps  the  orb  ; 

Then  usher  in  the  merry  rhyme, 

Too  free  and  easy  is  my  gait 
To  visit  at  the  morning  prime 
Without  a  qualm  the  Potentate. 

Martial,  iv.  8.  (Circ.  a.  d.  90.) 
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Martial 


§  4 


The  Breakfast  Hour. 
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GET  up  ;  for  now  our  breakfast-bread 
The  baker  sells  our  errand-boys  ; 

The  Bird  of  Dawn  with  crested  head, 

From  every  midden  ’gins  to  noise  ! 

Martial,  xiv.  223. 

§  5 

The  Inexhaustible  Energy  of  the  Elder  Pliny. 


YOUR  close  study  of  my  uncle’s  works  and  desire  to  have 
a  list  of  them  and  possess  them  all  give  me  the  greatest 
pleasure.  Let  me  be  your  index  (giving  moreover  the  order  of 
composition).  This  information  will  be  not  without  interest 
for  the  student  also.  First  :  Javelin  Training  ( Cavalry ) 
Part  /,  composed  during  his  command  of  a  squadron  on 
service,  a  text-book  practical  yet  brilliant.  Item,  The  Life  of 
Pomponius  Secundus  (two  volumes),  a  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  a  remarkable  friendship.  Item,  The  German  wars  (20 
volumes),  a  complete  survey  of  all  our  conflicts  with  the  10 
Germans.  Of  this  work  he  sketched  out  the  plan  when  on 
service  in  Germany,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  dream  :  the  spirit 
of  Drusus  Nero  appeared  at  his  bedside  (the  triumphant 
commander-in-chief  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  who  lost  his 
life  there)  entrusting  to  him  his  memory  and  begging  him  to 
save  him  from  the  wrong  of  oblivion.  Item,  Literary  training 
(three  volumes,  in  six  parts,  owing  to  their  bulk)  giving  the 
training  of  an  orator  from  infancy  to  ripe  experience.  Item, 
Colloquial  Latin  (eight  books),  written  in  the  early  years  of 
Nero’s  reign,  those  slavish  years  when  any  kind  of  study  at  all  20 
liberal  or  manly  was  fraught  with  peril.  Item,  A  continuation 
of  Aufidius  Bassus  (thirty-one  volumes).  Item,  A  Natural 
History  (thirty-seven  volumes),  a  comprehensive  work,  scholarly, 
and  following  the  infinite  variety  of  Nature  herself. 

Are  you  amazed  at  the  fecundity,  often  in  works  of  exact 
scholarship,  of  a  man  with  so  many  demands  on  his  time  ? 
You  will  be  more  amazed  when  I  tell  you  that  for  some  time 
he  practised  at  the  Bar,  that  he  died  in  his  56th  year,  and  that 
every  year  of  his  life  was  strained  with  the  distractions  not 
only  of  high  official  duties  but  also  with  the  patronage  of  the  30 
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Court.  He  had  a  vigorous  intellect,  an  amazing  power  of 
concentration  and  a  triumphant  contempt  for  sleep.  He  used 
to  begin  to  burn  oil  at  the  end  of  summer,  not  because  the 
Vulcanalia  was  a  lucky  time,  but  because  he  wranted  to  get  on 
with  his  work,  beginning  immediately  night  was  advanced, 
while  in  winter  he  began  at  7  o’clock,  often  6,  at  latest  eight. 
I  admit  he  was  ready  enough  for  sleep  :  it  often  surprised  him 
over  his  books,  but  he  fought  it  off.  Before  daybreak  he  would 
visit  Vespasian  (who  also  worked  by  night)  and  then  he  went 
40  to  the  duty  appointed  him.  On  his  return  home  he  gave  the 
time  remaining  to  study.  Often  in  summer  after  a  meal 
(usually  a  light,  informal  one,  in  primitive  fashion)  he  had 
a  sun-bath,  if  he  had  leisure,  had  a  book  read  to  him,  and  made 
notes  and  extracts.  He  read  nothing  without  making  extracts  : 
it  was  a  saying  of  his  that  there  is  no  book  so  bad  but  some 
benefit  may  be  had  from  it.  After  basking  he  usually  had 
a  cold  bath  :  light  refreshment  followed  and  a  short  sleep. 
He  then  began  his  day’s  work  and  worked  till  supper-time. 
Over  supper  he  had  a  book  read  and  notes  taken,  at  a  great  rate, 
50  too.  I  remember  once,  when  the  reader  had  mispronounced 
a  word,  that  one  of  the  guests  at  table  stopped  him  and  made 
him  repeat  it  ;  and  my  uncle  said  to  him  ‘  Now,  did  you 
understand  what  he  read  ?  ’  and  when  he  nodded,  continued, 
‘  Why  did  you  stop  him  then  ?  We  have  lost  more  than  ten 
verses  by  your  interruption.’  He  was  a  miser  of  minutes. 
In  summer  he  left  the  supper  table  before  dusk,  in  winter 
before  the  end  of  the  first  hour  of  darkness,  as  regularly  as  if  it 
were  the  law  of  the  land. 

All  this  surrounded  by  the  toil  and  the  din  of  the  city.  On 
60  holidays  time  for  the  bath  only  was  taken  from  his  studies,  and 
I  refer  to  indoor  baths,  for  during  scraping  and  drying  he 
would  listen  to  a  reading  or  dictate  something.  He  was  able 
to  concentrate  on  this  while  travelling,  having  nothing  else 
on  his  mind  ;  a  secretary  with  book  and  note-book  rode  at  his 
side,  wearing  gloves  in  winter,  to  defend  study  even  from 
rough  weather.  He  would  also  travel  in  a  chair  in  the  city 
for  the  same  purpose.  I  remember  being  taken  to  task  by  him 
for  walking  :  ‘  you  might  have  saved  these  hours,’  was  his 
comment.  All  time  not  given  to  study  he  considered  wasted. 
7°  And  it  was  by  such  concentration  that  he  completed  so  many 
works.  He  also  left  me  160  commentaries  and  essays  on  other 
authors,  written  on  both  sides  of  the  roll,  and  in  very  small 
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characters,  so  that  the  number  is  really  doubled.  He  used  to 
say  that,  during  his  governorship  in  Spain,  he  could  have  sold 
these  essays  to  Larcius  Licinus  for  .£4,000,  and  at  that  time 
there  were  many  less  of  them. 

Consider  then  the  width  of  his  reading  and  the  volume  of 
his  writings  and  you  would  think  that  he  had  never  been 
engaged  in  official  duties  or  been  an  emperor’s  friend  :  yet 
when  you  hear  of  the  labour  he  devoted  to  study,  you  feel  that  80 
he  neither  wrote  nor  read  enough.  Such  a  busy  life  might 
have  thwarted  any  purpose,  and  such  determination  should 
accomplish  anything.  I  smile  when  people  call  me  a  student, 
for  I  am  a  sloth  compared  with  him.  I  indeed  have  many 
calls  on  me  from  public  duties  and  private  friendship,  but  is 
there  a  professional  scholar  who  would  not  shrink  from  com¬ 
parison  with  him  and  feel  himself  a  sleepy  sluggard  ? 

I  have  gone  beyond  your  request,  for  the  titles  of  his  books. 
Yet  I  feel  sure  that  these  details  will  be  as  interesting  to  you 
as  the  books  themselves,  as  they  will  be  an  incentive  to  emulate  90 
his  life  as  much  as  to  read  his  work. 

Pliny,  Epp.  iii.  5.  (Circ.  a.  d.  102.) 


§  6 


! The  Busy  Advocate. 

MY  dear  Quintus, 

On  the  nth  I  defended  Bestia  on  a  charge  of  bribery 
and  corruption.  There  was  a  great  crowd  in  the  middle  of  the 
Forum,  and  Cn.  Domitius  presided  as  judge.  When  I  came  to 
that  point  in  my  speech  where  Sestius,  wounded  almost  to 
death  in  Castor’s  Temple,  was  saved  by  the  timely  aid  of 
Bestia,  I  improved  the  shining  hour  with  a  few  mots  on  the 
charge  against  Sestius  also  :  I  complimented  him  as  he  deserves 
and  won  general  applause.  Sestius  was.  delighted.  I  mention 
this  because  you  are  always  urging  me  in  your  letters  to  keep 
friendly  with  him.  .  .  . 

I  wrote  so  far  on  the  12th  before  daybreak.  I  was  to  sup 
with  Pomponius  that  day  at  his  wedding.  I  find  life  full  of 
honour  and  popularity,  as  you  declared  would  be  the  case  and 
I  could  hardly  believe  possible.  And  it  has  all  been  restored 
to  you  and  to  me,  dear  Quintus,  through  your  common  sense, 
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your  patient  courage,  devotion  and  charm.  Liciniana  House 
by  the  lake  of  Piso  has  been  rented  for  you  ;  but  I  hope  that 
a  few  months  after  the  1st  of  July  you  will  move  into  your  own. 
The  Lamias,  respectable  tenants,  have  rented  your  house  in 
20  Carinae.  Since  your  letter  from  Olbia  I  have  not  heard  from 
you.  I  am  longing  to  hear  what  you  are  doing  and  how  you  are 
amusing  yourself,  but  most  do  I  long  to  see  you  as  soon  as 
possible.  Take  care  of  your  health,  and,  even  if  it  is  winter, 
remember  you  are  in  Sardinia. 

Ever  your  loving  brother, 

Marcus. 

Cicero,  ad  Q.  F.  ii.  3.  6.  (56  b.  c.) 


VII.  MARRIAGE 


Roman  marriage  was  either  a  formal  State  contract  (see 
VII.  5)  or  a  severe  religious  ceremony  (VII.  4  and  X.  1).  But 
Greek  literature  had  long  familiarized  the  Romans  with  the 
philosophy  of  marriage,  and  the  love  theme  has  called  forth 
some  of  their  finest  poetry.  The  ‘  Pervigilium  Veneris  with 
its  universal  significance,  may  well  begin  the  section,  followed 
by  the  ‘  Prothalamion  ’  and  ‘  Epithalamion  ’  of  Catullus,  which 
were  intended  to  be  set  to  music  and  acted  in  costume  by  anti- 
phonal  choirs  of  boys  and  girls.  But  the  inscriptions  which 
follow  prove  that  the  real  Romans,  men  and  women  alike,  in 
their  daily  lives  were  capable  of  unselfish  devotion.  Juvenal’s 
1  Legend  of  Bad  Women  ’  can  be  forgotten  face  to  face  with 
such  women  as  Turia.  And  we  can  accept  with  equanimity  the 
sordid  bargaining  (VII.  5)  to  which  the  Latin  system  of  marriage 
can  descend,  alike  in  modern  France  and  in  ancient  Rome, 
when  we  know  that  there  were  women  capable  of  such  sacrifice. 


§  I 

Hymn  of  Love  and  Spring. 

HE  who  ne’er  has  loved,  to-morrow  let  him  love  ;  and, 
lovers,  love  ! 

Spring  is  young  ;  Spring  now  is  Music  ;  in  the  Spring  the 
world  was  born  ; 

In  the  Spring  the  Loves  are  mated  ;  in  the  Spring  the  birds 
are  wed  ; 

And  the  Wood  unbinds  her  tresses,  of  the  Showers  brought 
to  bed  ; 

High  upon  her  throne  our  Lady  holds  her  court  to-morrow 
morn. 

He  who  ne’er  has  loved,  to-morrow  let  him  love  ;  and,  lovers, 
love  ! 

She  who  joins  the  loves,  to-morrow  in  among  the  forest  shade, 
Of  the  slivers  of  the  myrtle  weaves  her  leafy  lattices  ; 

As  to-morrow,  once  did  Ether  join  the  first  of  marriages 
And  of  clouds  in  Spring,  the  Father  all  the  year  in  order  made.  10 
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He  who  ne’er  has  loved,  to-morrow  let  him  love  ;  and,  lovers, 
love  ! 

Rain  was  wedded,  and  descended  to  his  fruitful  Spouse’s  lap, 
That  commingled  at  her  mighty  body  might  he  suckle  Life; 
Blood  and  Brains  her  Breath  pervading,  she  the  Mother, 
she  the  wife 

Governs  all  Creation’s  heartstrings  by  the  strength  of  hidden 
sap. 

He  who  ne’er  has  loved,  to-morrow  let  him  love  ;  and,  lovers, 
love  ! 

O’er  the  underlying  ocean,  over  Heav’n,  and  over  Earth 

She  has  poured  broadcast  her  influence  by  the  generative 
firth, 

And  the  Universe  has  bidden  learn  the  Mystery  of  Birth. 

He  who  ne’er  has  loved,  to-morrow  let  him  love  ;  and,  lovers, 
love  ! 

Then  of  heavenly  blood  the  Ocean,  and  from  out  the  foamy 
seeds, 

In  among  the  flocks  cerulean,  in  among  the  twyfoot  steeds, 

Then  the  wave-begotten  Mother  of  the  watercourses  breeds. 

He  who  ne’er  has  loved,  to-morrow  let  him  love  ;  and,  lovers, 
love  ! 

She  it  was  the  Maid  Lavinia  to  her  son  Aeneas  wed, 

And  thereafter  from  her  temple  gave  to  Mars  the  virgin 
pure, 

Whence  the  Ramnes  and  Quirites,  and — to  make  the  off¬ 
spring  sure, 

Romulus  our  father  and  his  son,  the  Caesar,  should  be  bred. 


He  who  ne’er  has' loved,  to-morrow  let  him  love  ;  and,  lovers, 
love  ! 

She  herself  with  buds  of  blossom  paints  the  blushing  season 
red  ; 

Moisture  that  the  stars  besprinkle  over  Night’s  tranquil¬ 
lities 

In  the  Morn  the  virgin  nipples  from  their  clinging  peplos 
frees  ; 

She  herself  at  Morn  has  bidden  all  the  virgin  roses  wed. 

He  who  ne’er  has  loved,  to-morrow  let  him  love  ;  and,  lovers, 
love  ! 
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Rose,  from  out  the  blood  of  Kypris,  from  the  kiss  of  Cupid 
born, 

Heart  of  Jewels,  heart  of  flame,  and  heart  of  blushes  of  the 
Sun, 

That  which  hidden  by  her  flaming  vesture  lurk’d,  for  him— 
the  one 

Well-beloved  lord  to  loosen  will  not  blush  to-morrow  morn. 

He  who  ne’er  has  loved,  to-morrow  let  him  love  ;  and,  lovers, 
love  ! 

She  herself  the  nipples  budding  where  the  West-Wind’s  40 
influence  blew 

Swells  to  fuller  breasts  of  increase  ;  she  the  waters  of  the  dew, 

That  the  Night-wind  leaves  behind  her,  to  refresh  them 
’gins  to  strew. 

He  who  ne’er  has  loved,  to-morrow  let  him  love  ;  and,  lovers, 
love  ! 

Lo  !  the  tremulous  tears  glisten  ’neath  their  transitory 
weight  ! 

Lo  !  the  falling  dewdrop  in  her  tiny  circle  bears  her  fate  ! 

And  the  shyness  of  the  flowers  is  betrayed  by  robes  of  state  ! 

He  who  ne’er  has  loved,  to-morrow  let  him  love  ;  and,  lovers, 
love  ! 

Venus  now  with  equal  shyness  sends  her  maidens  to  the 
Maid : 

One  thing  is  there  that  we  pray  thee,  Artemis,  that  thou 
refrain, 

That  the  forest  may  be  guiltless  of  the  blood  of  wild-beast  50 
slain, 

And  with  blossoms  freshly  gathered  may  refresh  its  leafy 
shade. 

He  who  ne’er  has  loved,  to-morrow  let  him  love  ;  and,  lovers, 
love  ! 

She  herself  were  fain  invite  thee,  if  thine  honour  she  could 
bend  ; 

She  were  fain  thou  shouldst  be  present,  if  it  were  the 
Virgin’s  will ! 

Then  three  nights  thou  wouldst  behold  the  Choirs  keep 
high  festival ; 

See  them  through  thy  forest-glades  in  holy  congregations 
wend. 
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He  who  ne’er  has  loved,  to-morrow  let  him  love ;  and,  lovers, 
love  ! 

In  among  the  crowns  of  flowers,  where  the  myrtle-bowers  are, 

In  the  sight  of  Corn  and  Vineyard,  and  before  the  god  of 
Song, 

Singing  must  they  hold  their  vigil,  singing  pass  the  whole 
night  long ; 

Reign  within  the  woods  the  Mother  ;  thou,  O  Virgin  get 
thee  far  ! 

He  who  ne’er  has  loved,  to-morrow  let  him  love  ;  and,  lovers,, 
love  ! 

With  Hyblaean  flowers  the  goddess  bade  them  heap  her 
judgement-seat, 

She  herself  will  hold  her  sessions  with  the  Graces  at  her 
side  : 

All  the  season’s  wealth  of  flowers,  Hybla,  scatter  far  and 
wide, 

Flowery  carpet,  wide  as  fields  of  Enna,  spread  beneath  their 
feet. 

He  who  ne’er  has  loved,  to-morrow  let  him  love  ;  and,  lovers, 
love  ! 

All  the  countrymaids,  and  all  the  maids  of  mountains  will  be 
there, 

Nymphs  that  haunt  the  woods,  the  grove-nymphs,  and 
the  nymphs  that  haunt  the  springs, 

Bidden  all  be  present  has  the  mother  of  the  God  of  Wings  ; 

Bidden  all  her  maidens  put  no  trust  in  Cupid  even  bare. 

He  who  ne’er  has  loved,  to-morrow  let  him  love  ;  and,  lovers, 
love  ! 

She  herself  her  Nymphs  has  bidden  come  from  out  the 
myrtle-grove, 

And  the  Boy  comes  with  the  maidens ;  yet  withal  they 
scarce  believe 

Love  his  holiday  is  keeping,  though  his  arrows  nowr  he 
leave  ; 

Come,  ye  Nymphs,  he ’s  dropt  his  weapons ;  on  his  holiday 
is  Love. 

He  who  ne’er  has  loved,  to-morrow  let  him  love ;  and,  lovers, 
love  ! 
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Love  is  bid  to  come  unarmed,  bid  to  come  in  his  undress, 

Lest  with  fire  or  bow  and  arrows  he  should  injure  any 
there  : 

Yet  withal,  ye  Nymphs,  be  wakeful ;  for  the  boy  Cupid  is  80 
fair  ; 

Love  is  in  full  armour  even  when  he ’s  in  his  nakedness. 

He  who  ne’er  has  loved,  to-morrow  let  him  love  ;  and,  lovers, 
love  ! 

Pleasure  gives  the  country  fruit,  the  country  knows  our 
Lady’s  powers  ; 

Love  himself,  our  Lady’s  son,  was  in  the  country  born, 
they  say ; 

When  the  Earth  of  Cupid  travail’d,  then  upon  her  lap  he 
.lay; 

She  it  was  that  bred  and  fed  him  on  the  kisses  of  the  flowers. 

He  who  ne’er  has  loved,  to-morrow  let  him  love ;  and,  lovers, 
love  ! 

’Neath  the  golden  broom  already  stretch  themselves  the 
bovine  herds. 

Each  secure  in  bonds  of  wedlock,  bonds  whereunder  each 
is  laid  ; 

Lo  !  the  bleating  ewes  are  lying  with  their  lords  beneath  90 
the  shade ; 

And  the  Goddess  has  forbidden  hold  their  peace  the  singing- 
birds. 

He  who  ne’er  has  loved,  to-morrow  let  him  love ;  and,  lovers, 
love  ! 

Lo  !  the  chattering  swans  already  hoarse-voiced  o’er  the 
marshes  screech ; 

Nightingale  too  pipes  in  concert  underneath  the  poplar- 
trees  ; 

You  ’d  not  say  she  wept  her  sister  ’neath  her  husband’s 
cruelties ; 

But  you ’d  think  that  Love’s  emotions  found  in  voice  of 
Music  speech. 

He  who  ne’er  has  loved,  to-morrow  let  him  love  ;  and,  lovers, 
love  ! 
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She  is  singing ;  I  am  silent ;  when  for  me  shall  Spring  be 
come  ? 

When  shall  I  be  like  the  swallow  ?  When  my  silences 
give  place  ? 

I  have  murdered  Song  by  silence  and  Apollo  hides  his  face  ! 
Silence  murdered  thus  Amyclae,  when  Amyclae  too  was  dumb. 

Incert.  Aucl.  (Circ.  a.  d.  120.) 

§  2 

Prothalamion. 

Description  of  the  Marriage  Ceremony. 

I  he  Marriage  of  Catullus’’  friend,  Manlius  Torquatus,  with 
Iunia  Aurunculeia. 

THOU  that  hauntest  the  Muses’  hill 
Helicon,  Son  of  Ourania  ; 

Thou  that  halest  the  tender  girl, 

O  Hymen,  to  her  lord  ;  Hymen 
Lord  and  sung  in  the  bridal  song. 

Gird  thy  temples  with  marjoram, 

Fragrant  marjoram  ;  take  thy  veil, 

Fire-red  veil,  and  with  gladness  come  ; 

Gird  thy  shoe  on  thy  foot  and  come, 

10  Shoe  of  saffron  and  foot  of  snow. 

Wide  awake  on  this  joyful  day, 

Join,  O  join  in  the  bridal  song, 

Sing  aloud  with  a  ringing  voice, 

Beat  the  ground  with  thy  feet,  and  shake 
Torch  of  pine  in  thine  either  hand. 

For  to  Manlius  Iunia  comes, 

Comes  as  once  to  her  Phrygian  judge 
Venus  came  from  her  Cyprus  home. 

Good  are  omen  and  maid  alike, 

20  Happy  maid  that  shall  happy  wed. 

Like  to  myrtle  of  Asia 
Shining  out  of  its  blossom  boughs 
Which  Hamadryad  goddesses 
Feed  with  nectar  of  dew  to  be 
Pleasant  sport  for  themselves  maybe. 
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Come  then,  hither  thy  footsteps  turn, 

Haste  Aonian  caves  to  leave, 

Those  in  Thespia’s  rock,  for  there 

Ever  the  nymph  Aganippe  sheds 

Icy  influence  overhead.  30 

Come  and  summon  the  mistress  home 
All  athirst  for  her  lord  new-wed  ; 

Bind  her  heart  with  a  band  of  love, 

Close  as  ivy  that  here  and  there 
Strays  and  circles  about  the  tree. 

Also  ye  that  are  heart-whole  yet, 

Maids  for  whom  such  another  day 
Draweth  nigh,  to  the  measure  sing, 

O  Elymen  of  the  bridal  hymn, 

Lord,  and  sung  in  the  bridal  song.  40 

That  the  gladlier,  hearkening 
This  his  call  to  his  own  delight, 

He  may  hither  his  footsteps  turn, 

Passion’s  guide  to  a  happy  goal, 

Consummator  of  happy  Love. 

Who  the  god  to  be  rather  sought 
When  we  love  and  are  loved  again  ? 

Who  the  rather  our  worship  have, 

O  Hymen,  of  the  Gods  ?  Hymen, 

Lord,  and  sung  in  the  bridal  song.  ■  50 

Grace  from  thee  for  his  children  craves 
Trembling  father,  to  thee  the  girls 
Bow  and  loose  from  its  zone  their  breast  : 

Thee  he  fears  who  is  newly  wed, 

Thee  he  woos  with  an  eager  ear. 

Thou  thyself  to  her  passionate  youth 
Giv’st  the  delicate  flower-maid, 

Givest  her  from  her  mother’s  breast, 

O  Hymen,  to  his  care  ;  Hymen, 

Lord,  and  sung  in  the  bridal  song. 
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Venus’  self  without  thee  can  win 
Naught  of  gain  and  of  good  repute  ; 

But  she  can  if  it  be  thy  will. 

Who  dare  match  with  a  god  like  this  ? 
Who  dare  liken  himself  to  thee  ? 

Ne’er  a  house  without  thee  can  breed, 
Ne’er  a  sire  on  his  children  lean  ; 

But  they  can  if  it  be  thy  will. 

Who  dare  match  with  a  god  like  this  ? 

70  Who  dare  liken  himself  to  thee  ? 

Land  bereft  of  thy  ritual 
Could  not  give  to  her  marches  guards  ; 
But  she  could  if  it  were  thy  will 
Who  dare  match  with  a  god  like  this  ? 
Who  dare  liken  himself  to  thee  ? 

Doors,  your  barriers  open  wide  ; 

Come,  O  maid  ;  for  the  torches,  see, 
Wave  their  glittering  tresses,  yet 
There  i’  the  heart  of  the  palace  thou 
80  Still  delayest,  O  bride  new-wed. 

Now  her  husband  is  nigh  at  hand, 

Sues  with  prayer  of  love,  for  fear 
Still  her  maidenly  shame  delay  :  . 

Yet  she  weeps  when  she  hears  him  sue. 
Weeps  the  more  that  she  needs  must  go. 

Cease  then,  Iunia,  cease  to  weep  : 

Not  for  thee  is  the  danger  lest 
Some  maid  fairer  of  face  than  thou 
Shall  have  seen  with  her  eyes  the  Day 
90  Rising  bright  from  his  Ocean-bed. 

Like  to  thee  in  a  rich  man’s  close, 

Pied  and  held  by  its  master  dear, 

Stands  the  hyacinth  flower  out ; 

Yet  thou  linger est,  daylight  goes  ; 

Forth,  O  thou  that  art  bride  new-wed. 
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Forth,  0  thou  that  art  newly  bride, 

If  so  be  that  thou  hear  our  cry, 

If  so  be  that  thou  wilt ;  for  see, 

Golden  tresses  the  torches  wave. 

Forth,  O  thou  that  art  bride  new-wed.  ioo 

Raise  your  torches,  O  boys,  on  high ; 

Fire-red  veil  on  its  way  I  see. 

Come  now,  all  to  the  measure  sing, 

Hail  Hymen  of  the  bridal  hymn  ! 

Hail  Hymen,  of  the  bridal  Lord  ! 

Lo  !  how  proud  is  the  house  for  thee, 

Proud  and  happy  that  is  thy  lord’s  ! 

Thou  shouldst  let  it  thy  servant  be  : — 

Hail  Hymen,  of  the  bridal  hymn  ! 

Hail  Hymen,  of  the  bridal  Lord  ! —  no 

Until,  shaking  a  palsied  brow, 

Comes  Old  Age  and  with  hoary  head 
Nods  to  every  one  always  Aye. 

Hail  Hymen,  of  the  bridal  hymn  ! 

Hail  Hymen,  of  the  bridal  Lord  ! 

Come  and  over  the  threshold  lift 
Golden  feet, — be  the  omen  fair — 

Enter,  enter  the  polish’d  door. 

Hail  Hymen,  of  the  bridal  hymn  ! 

Hail  Hymen,  of  the  bridal  Lord  !  120 

Round  and  soft  little  arm  leave  go, 

Page  in  purple,  and  let  the  bride 
Now  draw  nigh  to  her  husband’s  bed. 

Hail  Hymen,  of  the  bridal  hymn  ! 

Hail  Hymen,  of  the  bridal  Lord  ! 

Gracious  matrons  and  well-esteem’d, 

Loyal  still  to  your  aged  lords, 

Lay  our  dear  little  bride  to  bed. 

Hail  Hymen,  of  the  bridal  hymn  ! 

Hail  Hymen,  of  the  bridal  Lord  !  130 
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Husband,  now  is  it  thine  to  come  : 
Bride  is  now  in  her  bridal-room, 
Dainty  bloom  on  her  flower-face, 
White  convolvulus-like  she  lies, 

Or  as  poppy  of  saffron  hue. 

’Sdeath,  so  help  me  the  gods  above, 
Thou  art  never  a  whit  less  fair, 
Husband,  nor  does  the  Queen  of  Love 
Pass  thee  by  ;  but  the  daylight  goes  ; 
140  Haste  thee,  do  not  delay  thee  now. 

Ah  !  thou  hast  not  delayed  long  ; 

Now  thou  comest ;  may  Venus’  grace 
Aid  thee,  for  that  in  open  day 
Thou  desirest  thy  heart’s  desire, 

Nor  concealest  an  holy  love. 

Dust  of  Africa  let  him  tell, 

And  the  stars  that  are  now  ablaze 
Reckon  first,  who  is  fain  to  tell 
All  the  number  of  your  delights, 

150  All  your  myriad  myriad  games. 

Play  as  seemeth  you  good,  and  soon 
Get  you  children  ;  it  is  not  fit 
That  so  ancient  a  name  should  be 
Childless  ever,  but  ever  breed 
Offspring  new  from  the  ancient  stock. 

O  that  some  little  Torquatus 
Soon  may  reach  from  his  mother’s  lap 
Baby  hands,  and  with  baby  lips,- 
Lips  half-open  as  if  to  speak, 

160  Sweetly  smile  in  his  father’s  face. 

Be  he  so  to' his  father  like, 

Like  to  Manlius,  all  may  tell 
Though  they  know  him  not,  he  is  his. 
So  his  face  of  itself  may  be 
Proof  of  Iunia’s  chastity. 
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May  his  virtuous  mother’s  praise 
So  abide  and  approve  his  birth, 

As  from  best  of  all  mothers  clings 
Still  to  Telemachus  the  praise 
Past  compare  of  Penelope’s  son  ! 

Come,  my  maids,  we  have  sung  enough, 

Close  the  doors  :  and,  O  happy  pair, 

Happy  live,  and  expend  on  this 
High  prerogative  constantly 
All  your  dower  of  lusty  youth. 

Catullus,  6 1. 

§  3 

Epithalamion. 

Choir  of  Boys 

ESPER  is  come  ;  young  men  arise  ; 

The  long-expected  of  the  skies 
Scarce  now  in  Heav’n  is  high  and  clear. 

King  Hymen,  Marriage-lord,  appear  ! 

’Tis  time  to  rise  ;  the  loaded  board 
’Tis  time  to  leave  ;  to  meet  her  lord 
The  Bride  will  come,  the  bride-song  hear  : 

King  Hymen,  Marriage-lord,  appear  ! 

Chorus  of  Girls 

Ye  see  the  boys  ;  rise,  meet  them,  mays  ; 

Certes  the  Evening- Star  displays  io 

I’  the  East  her  torch  that  they  are  here. 

King  Hymen,  Marriage-lord,  appear  ! 

How  quick  they  come  ;  it  must  be  so  ; 

Seest  thou  ?  they  do  not  lightly  go, 

But  chant  whereof  one  must  be  seer. 

King  Hymen,  Marriage-lord,  appear  ! 

Chorus  of  Boys 

Fellows,  for  us  no  light-won  prize 
Is  set ;  for,  look  you  how  the  mays 
Bring  forth  premeditated  lays, 

Nor  vainly  meditate,  allies 
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In  songs  worth  singing,  wonderwise  : 

And  yet  no  wonder,  for  they  raise 
With  heart  and  soul  their  hymn  of  praise. 
’Twixt  mind  and  ears  a  great  gulf  lies, 
Fellows,  for  us. 

We  shall  be  conquer’d  !  Change  your  ways  ! 
And  rightly  !  Victory  denies 
Herself  to  unlaborious  days. 

Their  song  they’ll  soon  begin  to  raise, 

30  And  soon  an  Antiphon  must  rise, 

Fellows,  from  us ! 

Chorus  of  Girls 

O  Star  of  Eve,  how  canst  thou  bear 
A  girl  from  Mother’s  arms  to  tear, 

From  Mother’s  arms,  though  close  she  cling  ? 
In  Heaven  is  there  anything 
That  flames  more  cruel  anywhere, 

O  Star  of  Eve  ? 

Is  aught  more  cruel  foemen  dare 
In  captured  city  than  this  thing, 

40  To  a  lover  passionate  to  fling 
For  gift  a  maiden  spotless-fair, 

O  Star  of  Eve  ? 

Chorus  of  Boys 

O  Star  of  Eve,  that  thus  aflare 
Dost  bless  with  fire  a  plighted  pair, 

Not  wed  until  thy  forthshowing  ; 

In  Heaven  is  there  anything 
That'  shines  more  joyful  anywhere, 

O  Star  of  Eve  ? 

Is  aught  by  godhead  given  more  rare 
50  In  happy  hour  than  this  thing, 

To  crown  the  former  sanctioning 
That  men  and  parents  gave,  or  ere 
The  Star  of  Eve  ? 

Chorus  of  Girls 

The  Star  of  Eve  hath  ta’en  away, 

O  Maidens,  from  our  head  to-day. 
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For  all  our  care,  our  fairest  maid  ; 

For  ever  a  careful  watch  is  laid 
When  thou  hast  started  on  thy  way, 

Thou  Star  of  Eve. 

Thou  changest  name  ;  yet,  so  they  say,  60 

The  self-same  thieves  who  in  the  shade 
Of  Night  were  making  secret  raid 
Thou  findest  still  at  break  of  day, 

O  Star  of  Eve. 


Chorus  of  Boys 

The  Star  of  Eve  hath  rightly  ta’en 
This  wilful  maid  for  her  disdain. 

Her  ancient  sin  she  doth  atone, 

For  oft  of  Love  in  shrill  sad  tone 
At  thine  approach  she  would  complain, 

O  Star  of  Eve.  70 

With  maids  it  is  a  pleasant  pain 
To  gird  at  thee,  and  make  false  moan  ; 

What  if  they  gird  ?  For  thee  alone, 

For  thee  their  heart  of  hearts  is  fain, 

O  Star  of  Eve. 


Chorus  of  Girls 

A-many  boys  and  girls  are  fain 
To  pluck  within  the  garden-close 
The  flower  that  sequester’d  grows 
Stranger  to  herds,  nor  knows  the  pain 
Of  bruising  share  $  but  opening  rain,  80 

And  lulling  winds,  and  sun’s  strength  knows. 

But  pluck’d  by  dainty  nail  this  rose 
Deflower’d  a-many  girls  disdain, 

A-many  boys. 

So  a  maid  is  loved  of  every  swain, 

So  long  as  she  unhanded  goes, 

But  when  her  body  knows  love’s  stain 
And  has  put  off  its  spotless  rose, 

Nor  dear  to  maids  doth  she  remain 
Nor  glad  to  boys. 
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Chorus  of  Boys 

Not  many  herds  and  hinds  ’twill  boot 
To  tend  the  widow’d  vine  that  springs 
Within  a  barren  field,  nor  brings 
Itself  to  fullness,  nor  sweet  fruit ; 

But  e’en  now  bows  to  meet  the  root 
The  crop’s  self  as  weight -long  it  flings 
Its  tender  body  : — but  if  it  clings 
To  husband  elm,  a-many  do’t, 

Of  herds  and  hinds. 
ioo  So  a  maid,  if  she  unhanded  shoot, 

Nor  know  too  soon  Love’s  harvestings, 

Whene’er  some  peer  and  lover  brings 
At  fullness  of  the  time  his  suit, 

To  her  sire  will  be  less  hateful  fruit 
To  her  lord  more  dear. 

Boys  and  Girls 

Strive  not,  it  is  not  right  to  strive,  my  may, 

With  such  a  lord  to  whom  thy  Father  dear, 

Dear  Father  and  Mother — both  thou  must  obey-- 
Gave  thee  to  wife.  For  maidenhood ’s  a  sphere 
no  Not  all  thine  own  ;  with  thee  part-owners  they  ; 

To  them  a  third  each  given,  to  thee  a  mere 
Third  too.  Strive  not,  for  both  have  given  away 
Dowry  and  rights  to  their  new  son,  thy  fere. 

Catullus,  62.  (Circ.  60  b.  c.) 

§  4 

Roman  U tilitarian  View  of  Marriage  as  the  Basis  of 
Human  Society,  Fhe  State  the  Father  of  All. 

THIS  powerful  reproductive  instinct  is  a  property  common 
to  all  living  creatures.  So  it  is  in  Marriage  that  we  find 
the  seed  of  society,  which  is  developed  in  the  possession  of 
children  and  which  flowers  in  the  unity  and  community  of  the 
Home.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  State  too :  homes  are  the  seed¬ 
bed  of  social  life.  The  close  tie  between  brothers  comes  next  : 
then  that  between  cousins,  who,  as  they  cannot  all  be  housed 
under  one  roof,  emigrate,  so  to  speak,  to  others.  Then  come 
marriages  and  further  relationships,  and  more  members  of  the 
family.  So  this  reproduction  of  the  breed  is  the  fountain-head 
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of  States.  Blood-relationship,  too,  binds  men  together  in 
good  will  and  affection.  The  possession  of  the  same  ancestral 
relics,  the  same  worship,  the  same  family  tombs,  is  a  great 
thing.  But  of  all  forms  of  society  there  is  nothing  finer  or 
more  stable  than  the  unity  in  friendship  of  good  and  true  men 
of  like  character.  Nobility,  our  favourite  topic,  even  when 
observed  in  others,  has  a  compelling  force,  and  makes  friends 
for  the  man  in  whom  it  appears.  And  though  all  good  qualities 
are  attractive  and  make  us  love  those  who  have  them,  justice 
and  generosity  have  this  effect  beyond  all  others.  The  common  20 
possession  of  a  noble  character  is  a  most  lovable  thing,  and  the 
most  compelling  force  on  earth.  Men  who  have  the  same 
pursuits  and  the  same  inclinations  feel  each  as  much  joy  in  his 
companion  as  in  himself  ;  and  Pythagoras’s  ideal  of  friendship 
is  realized,  unity  in  plurality.  Also,  the  mutual  giving  and 
receiving  of  kindnesses  produces  strong  unions.  As  long  as  the 
benefits  are  mutual  as  well  as  acceptable,  the  bond  of  alliance 
between  those  who  give  and  receive  them  is  sure.  But  survey 
the  whole  range  of  philosophic  thought,  and  you  will  find  no 
tie  which  appeals  so  strongly  to  the  conscience  and  to  the  heart  30 
as  that  which  binds  each  one  of  us  to  the  State.  Parents, 
children,  relations,  friends — all  are  beloved  :  but  all  loves  of 
all  men  are  embraced  by  our  common  fatherland.  What  good 
man  and  true  hesitates  to  die  for  it,  if  his  death  will  profit  ? 
And  this  makes  the  more  loathsome  the  vile  conduct  of  those 
parties  who  have  torn  their  country’s  heart  with  every  crime 
in  their  power,  who  have  busied  themselves,  as  they  are  busy 
still,  in  her  utter  overthrow. 

Cicero,  de  Officiis  i.  17.  (Circ.  44  b.  c.) 

.  .'  §  5  . 

Considerations  in  arranging  a  Marriage. 

Megadorus ,  the  hero's  rich  uncle ,  comes  to  the  miser  Euclio,  to 
propose  marriage  with  his  daughter  Phaedra.  Euclio  suspects  his 
intention,  thinking  that  he  wishes  to  possess  himself  of  the  hidden 
treasure.  See  the  Laps  prologue  (/.  9). 

Euc.  Foretold  my  heart  to  go  was  vain 
When  foorth  I  fared  ;  so,  far  from  fain 
I  went  off,  for  no  parisschen 

Came,  no  Master  of  Domes, 
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Whose  duty  ’twas  to  parcel  out 
The  money  ;  quick  march,  right-about, 

I  hasten  home  ;  for  I’m  without, 

My  heart  with  you  at  home  is. 

Meg.  Good  speed  you  ever,  Euclio  ; 
io  Good  luck  go  too  where’er  you  go  ! 

Euc.  God’s  blessing  light  on  you  also. 

Meg.  How  do  you  ?  To  your  pleasure  ? 

Euc.  {aside).  Not  random  is’t  when  ricche  to  poor 
Speak  soft ;  yon  man  the  possessor 
Of  that  gold  knows  me,  and  therefore 
Is  soft-tongued  out  of  measure. 

Meg.  You’re  well,  you  say  ? 

Euc.  For  money,  no  ! 

Meg.  Gad  !  if  your  heart ’s  all  right,  you  know, 
To  husband  life  you’ve  quite  enow. 

20  Euc.  {aside).  Marry  !  it ’s  plain  as  spyin’ 

The  old  wyfe  unto  him  has  told 
The  hydden  secret  of  my  gold  ! 

I’ll  slit  her  tongue  for  overbold, 

And  gouge  out  both  her  eyen. 

Meg.  Why  mutter  to  yourself  alone  ? 

Euc.  My  poverty  it  is  I  moan, 

Who  have  a  virgin  fully-grown 
A  daughter  without  dower, 

Unmarketable  ;  nay,  I’ve  none 
30  That  I  can  palm  her  off  upon. 

Meg.  Hush  !  Be  of  good  cheer  !  here  is  one  ; 

I’ll  help  with  all  my  power. 

Speak  ;  if  you’ve  any  need,  command  ! 

Euc.  {aside).  With  him  a  promise  spells  demand, 
Agape  to  gobble  gold,  one  hand 

Shows  bread,  stones  holds  the  other  ! 

I  trust  no  man  who  rich  to  poor 
Is  blandly  bountiful,  and  more  ; 

Where  kindness  yokes  the  coach  and  four, 

40  Follows  a  load  of  bother  ! 

I  know  those  limpets  that  but  touch 
A  thing,  and  hold  it  in  their  clutch. 

Meg.  Pay  heed  to  me,  I  don’t  ask  much. 

If,  Euclio,  you  count 
Worth  while  the  thing  I’d  like  to  call 
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Our  common  goods.  .  .  . 

Euc.  (aside).  Odds  funeral ! 

He ’s  hook’d  inside  my  gold  and  all, 

And  now  the  whole  amount 
He  wants  to  bargain  for,  I  know. 

But  to  my  house  meanwhile  I’ll  go  (he  goes).  50 

Meg.  Wherever  are  you  going  ? 

Euc.  Oh ! 

I’ll  join  you  in  a  minute  ; 

There ’s  that  at  home  I  must  see  ! 

Meg.  When  I’ve  mentioned  his  girl,  that  he 
May  her  affiance  unto  me, 

He’ll  think  there ’s  nothing  in  it. 

There ’s  none  to-day  from  poverty 
More  parsimonious  than  he. 

Euc.  (returning).  The  goods  are  safe  !  God  keepeth  me  ! 
For  safe ’s  the  thing  not  minish’d.  60 

Too  fearful  was  I  of  evil, 

Before  I  went  in  I  was  ill ! 

Now,  Megadorus,  what ’s  your  will  ? 

I’m  back,  my  business  finished. 

Meg.  Thank  you.  Please,  what  I  ask  as  well, 

Don’t  let  it  vex  you  to  forthtell. 

Euc.  Provided  you  don’t  ask  me  sell 
What  I  should  not  like  told  ! 

Meg.  What  think  you  of  my  breed  at  birth  ? 

Euc.  Good  !  Meg.  Credit  ?  Euc.  Good.  Meg.  My  life  on 
earth.  70 

Euc.  I  don’t  say  that  it ’s  nothing  worth. 

Meg.  Years  ? 

Euc.  Full  of  years,  .  .  .  and  gold  ! 

Meg.  For  my  part  I  have  thought  and  think 
Your  armour  is  without  a  chink 
Of  knavish  knavery. 

Euc.  (aside).  There ’s  the  stink 

Of  gold  !  (to  Meg)  Your  will  with  me  ? 

Meg.  Since  you  know  me,  and  I  know  you, 

May  that  bless  us,  and  bless  her  too  ; 

Your  daughter  for  my  wife  I  woo  ; 

Then  promise  that  shall  be. 

Euc.  O  Megadorus,  what  you  do 
Is  deed  that  is  not  worthy  of  you. 


80 
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A  poor  man  and  a  harmless  too 

That  you  and  yours  should  laugh  at  ! 

By  word  and  deed  I’ve  not  deserved 
To  be  served  by  you  as  I  am  served. 

Meg.  Gad  !  from  what ’s  meet  I  have  not  swerved 
To  laugh  at  you  or  chaff  at  ! 

Euc.  How  then  d’ye  woo  my  girl  for  wyfe  ? 

90  Meg.  That  each  by  other’s  pruning-knyfe 
May  better  find  his  several  life. 

Euc.  This  is  the  thought  that  I  mind  ; 

You’re  ricche,  and  venturesome  for  sure, 

While  I  am  poorest  of  the  poor. 

Now  if  my  ship  to  yours  I  moor, 

This  fable  came  to  my  mind. 

You  are  the  ox  and  I’m  the  ass ; 

When  yoked  with  you  I  can’t  compass 
The  burden  by  your  side,  alas  ! 

100  Ass-like  in  mud  I  wallow. 

You,  ox-like,  think  no  more  of  me 
Than  if  I’d  never  come  to  be  ; 

And  ever  harsher  find  I  thee, 

My  kind  me  mock  and  follow. 

I’d  nowhere  find  sure  stable-ing, 

If  there  should  hap  a  sundering, 

For  ass  would  tear  me  with  biting, 

Ox  toss  me  to  perdition, 

That ’s  the  great  risk  of  changing  caste  ! 
no  Meg.  The  nearer  then  to  noble  passed 
In  nearness,  the  more  sure  to  last  ! 

Accept  then  my  condition  ; 

Hearken  ;  affiance  her  to  me 
Euc.  But  I’ve  to  give  no  dowery. 

Meg.  She ’s  dower’d  enough,  if  so  she  be 
Well-manner’d. 

Euc.  One  word  pardon  : 

Don’t  think  that  I’ve  found  treasure-trove. 

Meg.  All  right  !  Betrothe  her  .  .  . 


Euc. 

I’m  lost ! 


Done  !  .  .  .  By  Jove  ! 


120 


Meg.  What ’s  up  ? 
Euc. 

Like  iron  ! 


That  sound,  that  move  .  .  . 
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Meg.  In  my  garden 

I  bade  them  dig  .  .  .{Euc.  dashes  of) 

but  where ’s  my  man  ? 

He ’s  gone,  and  I’m  no  wiser  than 
Before,  but  scorned  since  I  began 
To  let  him  see  I’m  needing 
His  friendship.  Just  our  human  way 
If  Rich  the  Poor  man’s  favour  pray, 

The  Poor ’s  afraid  to  meet  him,  yea 
His  fear  success  impeding. 

Then,  when  the  chance  is  gone,  too  late 
The  wretch  begins  to  expostulate. 

Euc.  If  I  don’t  tear  your  tongue  out  straight, 
Or  bid  another  do  it, 

I  bid  command  and  inculcate 
That  you  should  at  the  market-rate 
Sell  me  to  some  one  to  castrate, 

Or,  marry,  you  shall  rue  it  ! 

Meg.  I  see  you  think  me  just  the  sort 
Of  whose  old-age  you  can  make  sport ; 

My  innocent  age  .  .  . 

Euc.  I’m  not ;  in  short 

I  tell  you,  Megadorus, 

I  could  not  do  it  if  I  tried. 

Meg.  What  ?  You  still  promise  me  my  bride  ? 

Euc.  Yes,  with  the  dowry  specified. 

Meg.  You  promise  ? 

Euc.  Promise. 

Meg.  Glorious  ! 

God  bless.  .  .  . 

Euc.  Yes,  yes,  fprget  it  not 

That  we  ve  agreed  that  not  a  jot 
Of  dowry  brings  my  girl,  no  ‘  dot  ’. 

Meg.  No  dowry  ;  I  remember. 

Euc.  I  know  the  way  you  people  must 
Muddle  things  up  to  suit  your  lust 
Till  promises  are  but  piecrust. 

Meg.  I’ll  not,  if  you’ll  December 
With  April  wed  this  very  day  .  .  . 

Euc.  Egad  !  that  is  the  perfect  way. 

Meg.  I’ll  go  then  and  make  ready.  Pray, 

Your  bidding  ? 
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Euc.  Go  with  blessing  ! 

Meg.  Quick,  boy,  to  market  follow  me. 

Euc.  Gone  ?  Gad  !  the  power  of  money  !  He 
Is  bent  on  this  affinity, 

160  I’m  sure,  my  treasure  guessing  ! 

Plautus,  Aulularia  n.  ii.  178-267.  (Circ.  200  b.  c.) 


§  6 

(Cf;  VIII.  I4.) 

Preparations  for  the  Wedding  Breakfast. 

Enter  Strobilus,  Anthrax ,  and  Congrio,  with  Dancing-girls  and 
attendants  carrying  provisions. 

Strobilus.  Now  Master  has  provision  made, 

Hired  cooks  and  flute  girls  in  the  Arcade. 

On  me  injunction  has  he  laid 
To  bifurcate  the  conger. 

Congrio.  Phis  Conger,  plain  and  manifest 
I  say,  you’ll  not  share  with  the  rest ; 

Sent  somewhere  whole  I’ll  do  my  best. 

Anthrax.  But  stew’d  you’ll  linger  longer  ! 

C.  Quite  otherwise  was  my  intent  ; 
xo  My  words  meant  not  the  thing  you  meant. 

S.  But  Master ’s  on  his  marriage  bent 
To-day.  .  .  . 

A.  Whose  bloomin’  daughter  ? 

S.  His  neighbour  Euclio ’s  next  door  here  : 

To  him  he ’s  ordered  half  the  cheer 
Be  given, — one  cooky — one  flute-player 
A.  ’Alf  ’ere,  ’alf  ’ome,  then,  sorter  ? 

5.  Yes. 

A.  What  ?  Can’t  Old-un  on  ’i-s  own 
’Er  wedding-breakfast  stand  ? 

5.  Ochone ! 

A.  Wot ’s  up  ? 

5.  Draw  blood  from  such  a  stone  f 

To  ask  it  is  provoking  ! 

A.  D’yer  say  so  ? 

C.  So  ? 


20 
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S.  Just  think  it  out  ; 

To  gods  and  men  one  long  loud  shout 
*  He ’s  pluck’d  !  His  goods  are  up  the  spout !  ’ 

If  once  his  chimney ’s  smoking. 

Why,  when  he  goes  to  sleep,  he’ll  tie 
The  bellows  round  his  throat. 

A.  But  why  ? 

S.  Lest  he  should  waste  his  breath  thereby. 

When  in  his  bed  he ’s  blinking. 

A.  His  lower  throat  too  does  he  stuff  ? 

5.  Why? 

A.  Lest  in  sleep  he  lose  a  puff.  30 

5.  In  our  tales  trust  for  trust ’s  enough. 

A.  That ’s  just  the  way  I’m  thinking. 

S.  He  weeps, — you’ll  not  believe  such  bosh, 

Until  he  needs  a  mackintosh, 

At  waste  of  water,  if  he  wash. 

A.  He  is  a  man  of  talent ! 

But  golden  talent  fine  and  large 

D’yer  think  we’d  beg  from  £  dear  old  Jarge  ?  ’ 

To*  win  both  on  us  our  discharge, 

And  make  us  each  a  gallant  ?  40 

S.  Beg  hunger  from  him,  and  you’ll  fail  ! 

The  manicurist  clips  his  nail, 

He  comes  along  and  in  a  pail 
He  picks  up  every  paring  ! 

A.  Blimey  !  the  bloke  wot  you  describe 
Comes  of  a  bloomin’  stingy  tribe. 

S.  D’yer  think  the  slipper  galls  his  kibe, 

And  that  he ’s  really  sparing  ? 

A  kite  once  carried  off  his  pease  ; 

Off  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  50 

To  give  the  Magistrate  no  peace, 

Our  fellow  went  complaining  ! 

And  there  began  with  plea  and  plaint 
Demanding  that  by  every  saint 
The  guilty  kite  he  might  attaint  ! 

You’d  think  that  it  was  raining 
Such  tales,  if  I  had  time.  ...  Of  you 
Which  has  the  lighter  hand  ?  Speak  true  ! 

A.  Me  !  I’m  by  far  the  better. 

S.  Pooh ! 
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At  cooking,  not  at  stealing. 
A.  Yes,  cooking. 

S.  ( to  Congrio).  You  ? 


C. 


I’m  him  you  seek. 


A.  I’m  cook  ;  ’e  goes  out  week  by  week  ! 
C.  S.N.E.A.K  ! 


A. 


Sneak  !  Sneak  !  Sneak  ! 


S.  Shut  up  now  !  Stop  that  squealing  ! 
And  take  this  lamb,  the  fatter  one  ; 


And  off  inside  our  mansion. 
A. 


Done  ! 


S.  With  this  one,  Congrio,  thither  run  ; 

And  you  with  Congrio,  follow  ! 

The  rest  of  you  this  way  to  us. 

70  C.  Your  ruling ’s  most  iniquitous, 

They’ve  got  the  fatter  lamb  ! 

S.  Don’t  fuss ! 

Your  girl  shall  beat  his  hollow. 

Come,  Phrygie,  off  you  go  with  him  ! 

And,  Lucy,  in  with  you,  look  slim  ! 

( Enter  Pythodicus  from  the  house  of  Megadorus .) 

Pyth.  Keep  busy  !  In  the  interim 
I’ll  see  what  cooks  are  doing. 

Gad  !  looking  after  them  to-day 
Is  my  chief  care.  The  only  way 
Is, — make  them  down  the  cellar  stay 
80  Thence  to  draw  up  their  stewing. 

But  if  they  gobble  down  the  mess 
They  cook,  then  are  they  supperless 
In  upper  circles ;  supper’d,  yes, 

Only  the  lower  regions  ! 

But  here  I’m  wasting  words  as  though 
I’d  nothing  else  on  earth  to  do, 

When  in  the  house  roam  to  and  fro 
Grim  gobblins  in  their  legions. 

Eucl.  Wishing  to  satisfy  my  heart 
90  That  well  I  play  a  father’s  part 

At  Phaedra’s  wedding,  I  went  to  Mart, 

And  there  I  asked  for  salmon. 

They  show’d  them  .  .  .  dear  !  Lamb  dear,  dear  beef, 
Veal,  game,  pork,  ...  all  were  dear  ;  and  chief 
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Because  I’d  not  the  cash  ;  in  brief 
Without  the  needful  mammon 
I  came  back  in  a  fury  here  ; 

Thus  every  dirty  profiteer 
I  taught  with  me  to  interfere  ; 

Then  on  the  way  ’gan  reason  :  ioo 

If  you  launch  out  on  holiday, 

In  working  times  to  want  you  may 
Be  driven,  if  you  don’t  display 
Economy  in  season. 

Thus  schooling  heart  and  belly  too 
Mind  came  to  take  my  point  of  view 
That  I  should  make  as  little  do 
As  possible,  .  .  .  for  spending 
On  Phaedra’s  wedding  ;  so  I  got 
A  pinch  of  incense,  and  this  lot  no 

Of  flowers  to  offer  as  mascot, 

To  make  a  happy  ending. 

Hallo  !  is ’t  my  house  open  wide  ? 

And  all  that  hellish  din  inside  ? 

To  rob  poor  me  all  these  allied  f 
C.  Fetch,  if  you  can,  a  larger 
Pot  from  near  by ;  this  is  too  small ; 

It  cannot  nearly  hold  it  all. 

E.  Odds  bodkins  !  that ’s  my  funeral ! 

My  head ’s  upon  that  charger  !  120 

They  bag  my  gold  ;  a  pot  they  seek  ; 

Unless  I  double  double-quick 
Inside  !  O  God,  avenge  the  weak, 

And  help  me  ere  I’m  done  in  ! 

Shoot  those  that  have  my  treasury  raided  ; 

Others  in  like  case  you  have  aided. 

Ere  safe  and  strong-room  be  invaded, 

Stay  not,  O  Euclio,  run  in  ! 

.  Plautus,  Aulularia  n.  iv— viii.  280-397. 
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Balls  and  Bills. 

I  he  worries  of  the  married  man. — I  he  ancient  jest. 

Megadorus,  the  somewhat  unromantic  suitor  of  VII.  5,  here 
soliloquizes  on  the  folly  of  marrying  rich  women, with  their  extrava¬ 
gant  ways,  congratulating  himself  on  his  wisdom  in  selecting  the 
daughter  of  a -poor  man,  who  will  moreover  be  absolutely  dependent 
on  him. 

WHERE’ER  you  turn,  at  every  door 
See  loads  and  loads  of  lorries,  more 
Than  in  the  country  bring  your  store 
When  you  are  there  week-ending. 

But  that ’s  fine  weather,  that ’s  ‘  Set  Fair 
When  this  with  that  and  here  with  there 
You  match  :  for  She  is  past  compare 
When  really  out  for  spending  ! 

There  goldsmith,  woolner,  cleaner  stand, 

10  And  those  who  dye  at  her  command 
Flame,  violet,  canary,  and 

The  crowning  mercy, — mallow  ! 

Mongers  of  muffs  and  lingerie, 

Purveyors  of  passementerie. 

The  Linen-weavers’  Company 

Send  agents  cute  and  callow.  _ 

Shoe-manufacturers, — a  rogue 
For  every  slipper,  pump,  or  brogue, 

And  cross-legg’d  cobblers  with  their  vogue 
20  Of  balsam-scented  leather. 

Call  cleaners,  wardrobe-dealers  call ; 

Stay-makers  stay,  stay  makers  all 
Of  girdles  shaped  for  stout  or  small. 

You  pack  them  off  together  ; 

They  slink  away  ;  new  hundreds  call ; 

You ’ve  beggars  waiting  in  your  Hall, 

Weavers  of  fringes  and  fal-lal, 

Or  chapman  with  his  casket. 
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‘  Come  in  ;  take  that  ’  (his  cash).  You  think 
You’re  rid  of  them,  when  in  there  slink  30 

Fresh  brewers  of  some  saffron-stink, 

Some  money-tout  to  ask  it. 

Plautus,  Aulularia  hi.  v.  505-22.  (Circ.  200  b.  c.) 


§  8 

Laudatio  Puriae. 

A  good  husband’s  praise  of  a  good  wife. 

ABOUT1  the  year  8  b.c.,  not  long  before  Ovid  wrote  those 
f~\  poems  in  which  married  life  was  assumed  to  be  hardly 
worth  living,  a  husband  in  high  life  at  Rome  lost  the  wife  who 
had  for  forty-one  years  been  his  faithful  companion  in  pros¬ 
perity,  his  wise  and  courageous  counsellor  in  adversity.  He 
recorded  her  praises  and  the  story  of  her  devotion  to  him  in  a 
long  inscription,  placed,  as  we  may  suppose,  on  the  wall  of  the 
tomb  in  which  he  laid  her  to  rest.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  laudatio , 
or  funeral  encomium  ;  yet  we  cannot  feel  sure  that  he  actually 
delivered  it  as  a  speech,  for  throughout  it  he  addresses,  not  an 
audience,  but  the  lost  wife  herself,  in  a  manner  unique  among 
such  documents  of  the  kind  as  have  come  down  to  us.  He 
speaks  to  her  as  though  she  were  still  living,  though  passed  from 
his  sight ;  and  it  is  just  this  that  makes  it  more  real  and  more 
touching  than  any  memorial  of  the  dead  that  has  come  down 
to  us  from  either  Italy  or  Greece.  .  .  .  There  is  a  strong 
probability  that  her  name  was  Turia,  and  that  he  was  a 
certain  Q.  Lucretius  Vespillo,  who  served  under  Pompeius  in 
Epirus  in  48  b.  c.,  whose  romantic  adventures  in  the  Proscrip¬ 
tions  of  43  b.  c.  are  recorded  by  Appian  {Bell.  Civ.  iv.  44), 
and  who  eventually  became  consul  under  Augustus  in  19  b.  c. . . . 
It  begins  when  the  pair  were  about  to  be  married,  and  with 
a  horrible  family  calamity,  not  unnatural  at  the  moment  of  the 
outbreak  of  a  dangerous  civil  war.  Both  Turia’s  parents  were 
murdered  suddenly  and  together  at  their  country  residence. . .  . 
Immediately  Lucretius  had  to  leave  with  Pompeius’s  army  for 
Epirus,  and  Turia  was  left  alone,  bereft  of  both  parents,  to  do 
what  she  could  to  secure  the  punishment  of  the  murderers.  .  .  . 

1  This  introduction  is  from  Dr.  W.  Warde  Fowler’s  Social  Life  at  Rome 
in  the  Age  of  Cicero,  v.  ad  fin. 
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She  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  tracking  them  and  bringing 
them  to  justice  :  £  even  if  I  had  been  there  myself,’  says  her 
husband,  £  I  could  have  done  no  more.’ 

But  this  was  by  no  means  the  only  dangerous  task  she  had  to 
undertake  in  those  years  of  civil  war  and  insecurity.  When 
Lucretius  left  her,  they  seem  to  have  been  staying  at  the  villa 
where  her  parents  had  been  murdered  ;  she  had  given  him  all 
her  gold  and  pearls,  and  kept  him  supplied  in  his  absence  with 
money,  provisions,  and  even  slaves,  which  she  tried  to  smuggle 
over  sea  to  Epirus.  And  during  the  march  of  Caesar’s  army 
through  Italy  she  seems  to  have  been  threatened,  either  in. 
that  villa  or  another,  by  some  detachment  of  his  troops,  and 
to  have  escaped  only  through  her  own  courage  and  the  clemency 
of  one  whose  name  is  not  mentioned,  but  who  can  hardly  be 
other  than  the  great  Julius  himself,  a  true  gentleman,  whose 
instinct  and  policy  alike  it  was  throughout  this  civil  war  to  be 
merciful  to  opponents. 

A  year  later,  while  Lucretius  was  still  away,  yet  another  peril 
came  upon  her.  While  Caesar  was  operating  round  Dyrrachium 
there  was  a  dangerous  rising  in  Campania  and  Southern  Italy, 
for  which  our  giddy  friend  Caelius  Rufus  was  chiefly  responsible; 
gladiators  and  ruffianly  shepherd  slaves  were  enlisted,  and  by 
some  of  these  the  villa  where  she  was  staying  was  attacked,  and 
successfully  defended  by  her, — so  much  at  least  it  seems  possible 
to  infer  from  the  fragment  recently  discovered. 

One  might  think  that  Turia  had  already  had  her  full  share 
of  trouble  and  danger,  but  there  is  much  more  to  come.  About 
this  time  she  had  to  defend  herself  against  another  attack,  not 
indeed  on  her  person,  but  on  her  rights  as  an  heiress.  An 
attempt  was  made  by  her  relations  to  upset  her  father’s  will, 
under  which  she. and  Lucretius  were  appointed  equal  inheritors 
of  his  property.  The  result  of  this  would  have  been  to  make 
her  sole  heiress,  leaving  out  her  husband  and  her  married 
sister  ;  but  she  would  have  been  under  the  legal  tutela  or 
guardianship  of  persons  whose  motive  in  attacking  the  will  was 
to  obtain  administration  of  the  property.  No  doubt  they 
meant  to  administer  it  for  their  own  advantage  ;  and  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  she  should  resist  them.  How  she 
did  it  her  husband  does  not  tell  us,  but  he  says  that  the 
enemy  retreated  from  his  position,  yielding  to  her  firmness 
and  perseverance.  The  ■patrivionium  came,  as  her  father  had 
intended,  to  herself  and  her  husband  ;  and  he  dwells  on  the 
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care  with  which  they  dealt  with  it,  he  exercising  a  tutela 
over  her  share,  while  she  exercised  a  custodia  over  his.  Very 
touchingly  he  adds,  £  but  of  this  I  leave  much  unsaid,  lest 
I  should  seem  to  be  claiming  a  share  in  the  praise  that  is  due 
to  you  alone 

When  Lucretius  returned  to  Italy,  apparently  pardoned  by 
Caesar  for  the  part  he  had  taken  against  him,  the  marriage 
must  have  been  consummated.  Then  came  the  murder  of  the 
Dictator,  which  plunged  Italy  once  more  into  civil  war,  until 
in  43  Antony,  Octavian,  and  Lepidus  made  their  famous  com¬ 
pact,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  that  abominable  work  of 
proscription  which  made  a  reign  of  terror  at  Rome,  and  spilt 
much  of  the  best  Roman  blood.  The  happiness  of  the  pair 
was  suddenly  destroyed,  for  Lucretius  found  himself  named  on 
the  fatal  lists.  He  seems  to  have  been  in  the  country  not  far 
from  Rome,  when  he  received  a  message  from  his  wife,  telling 
him  of  impending  peril  that  he  might  have  to  face  at  any 
moment,  and  warning  him  strongly  against  a  certain  rash 
course — perhaps  an  attempt  to  escape  to  Sextus  Pompeius  in 
Sicily,  a  course  which  cost  the  lives  of  many  deluded  victims. 
She  implored  him  to  return  to  their  own  house  in  Rome,  where 
she  had  devised  a  secure  hiding-place  for  him.  She  meant  no 
doubt  to  die  with  him  there  if  he  were  discovered. 

He  obeyed  his  good  genius  and  made  for  Rome,  by  night,  it 
would  seem,  with  only  two  faithful  slaves.  One  of  these  fell 
lame  and  had  to  be  left  behind  ;  and  Lucretius,  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  the  other,  approached  the  City  gate.  Suddenly  they 
became  aware  of  a  troop  of  soldiers  issuing  from  it,  and  Lucre¬ 
tius  took  refuge  in  one  of  the  many  tombs  that  lined  the  great 
roads  outside  the  walls.  They  had  not  been  long  in  this  dismal 
hiding  when  they  were  surprised  by  a  party  of  tomb-wreckers — • 
ghouls  that  haunted  these  roads  by  night  and  lived  by  robbing 
tombs  or  travellers.  Luckily  they  wanted  rather  to  rob  than 
to  murder,  and  the  slave  gave  himself  up  to  them  to  be  stripped, 
while  his  master,  who  was  no  doubt  disguised,  perhaps  as  a  slave, 
contrived  to  slip  out  of  their  hands,  and  reached  the  City  gate 
safely.  Here  he  waited,  as  we  might  expect  him  to  do,  for  his 
brave  companion,  and  then  succeeded  in  making  his  way  into 
the  City  and  to  his  house,  where  his  wife  concealed  him  between 
the  roof  and  the  ceiling  of  one  of  their  bedrooms,  until  the 
storm  should  blow  over. 

But  neither  life  nor  property  was  safe  until  some  pardon  and 
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restitution  were  obtained  from  one  at  least  of  the  triumvirs. 
When  at  last  these  were  conceded  by  Octavian,  he  was  himself 
absent  in  the  campaign  that  ended  with  Philippi,  and  Lepidus 
was  consul  in  charge  of  Rome.  To  Lepidus  Turia  had  to  go, 
to  beg  the  confirmation  of  Octavian’s  grace,  and  this  brutal  man 
received  her  with  insult  and  injury.  She  fell  at  his  feet,  as  her 
husband  describes  with  bitter  indignation,  but  instead  of  being 
raised  and  congratulated,  she  was  hustled,  beaten  like  a  slave, 
and  driven  from  his  presence.  But  her  perseverance  had  its 
ultimate  reward.  The  clemency  of  Octavian  prevailed  on  his 
return  to  Italy,  and  this  treatment  of  a  lady  was  among  the 
many  crimes  that  called  for  the  eventual  degradation  of  Lepidus. 

This  was  the  last  of  their  perilous  escapes.  A  long  period 
of  happy  married  life  awaited  them,  more  particularly  after 
the  battle  of  Actium,  when  ‘  peace  and  the  republic  were 
restored  ’.  One  thing  only  was  wanting  to  complete  their 
perfect  felicity — they  had  no  children.  It  was  this  that  caused 
Turia  to  make  a  proposal  to  her  husband,  which,  coming  from 
a  truly  unselfish  woman,  and  seen  in  the  light  of  Roman  ideas 
of  married  life,  is  far  from  unnatural ;  but  to  us  it  must  seem 
astonishing,  and  it  filled  Lucretius  with  horror.  She  urged 
that  he  should  divorce  her,  and  take  another  wife  in  the  hope 
of  a  son  and  heir.  If  there  is  nothing  very  surprising  in  this 
from  a  Roman  point  of  view,  it  is  indeed  to  us  both  surprising 
and  touching  that  she  should  have  supported  her  request  by 
a  promise  that  she  would  be  as  much  a  mother  to  the  expected 
children  as  their  own  mother,  and  would  still  be  to  Lucretius 
a  sister,  having  nothing  apart  from  him,  nothing  secret,  and 
taking  away  with  her  no  part  of  their  inheritance. 

To  us,  reading  this  proposal  in  cold  blood  just  nineteen 
hundred  years  after  it  was  made,  it  may  seem  foolishly  im¬ 
practicable  ;  to  her,  whose  whole  life  was  spent  in  unselfish 
devotion  to  her  husband’s  interests,  whose  warm  love  for  him 
was  always  mingled  with  discretion,  it  was  simply  an  act  of 
fietas — of  wifely  duty.  Yet  he  could  not  for  a  moment  think 
so  himself  :  his  indignation  at  the  bare  idea  of  it  lives  for  ever 
on  the  marble  in  glowing  words.  .  .  .  These  two,  we  may  feel 
sure,  were  wholly  worthy  of  each  other.  What  she  would 
have  said  of  him,  if  he  had  been  the  first  to  go,  we  can  only 
guess ;  but  he  has  left  a  portrait  of  her,  as  she  lived  and  worked 
in  his  household,  which,  mutilated  though  it  is,  may  be  inade¬ 
quately  paraphrased  as  follows  : 
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‘  You  were  a  faithful  wife  to  me,’  he  says,  ‘  and  an  obedient 
one  :  you  were  kind  and  gracious,  sociable  and  friendly  :  you 
were  assiduous  at  your  spinning  (lanificia)  :  you  followed  the 
religious  rites  of  your  family  and  your  state,  and  admitted  no 
foreign  cults  or  degraded  magic  ( superstitio )  :  you  did  not 
dress  conspicuously,  nor  seek  to  make  a  display  in  your  house¬ 
hold  arrangements.  Your  duty  to  our  whole  household  was 
exemplary  :  you  tended  my  mother  as  carefully  as  if  she  had 
been  your  own.  You  had  innumerable  other  excellencies,  in 
common  with  all  other  worthy  matrons,  but  these  I  have 
mentioned  were  peculiarly  yours.’ 

No  one  can  study  this  inscription  without  becoming  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  tells  an  unvarnished  tale  of  truth — that  here  was 
really  a  rare  and  precious  woman  ;  a  Roman  matron  of  the 
very  best  type,  practical,  judicious,  courageous,  simple  in  her 
habits,  and  courteous  to  all  her  guests.  And  we  feel  that  there 
is  one  human  being,  and  one  only,  of  whom  she  is  always 
thinking,  to  whom  she  has  given  her  whole  heart — the  husband 
whose  words  and  deeds  show  that  he  was  wholly  worthy  of  her. 

[See  also  the  paper  by  the  same  author  in  Roman  Essays  and  Interpre¬ 
tations. ] 


(For  the  tone  of  the  whole  piece  compare  IX.  12.) 

.  .  .  suddenly,  before  our  wedding-day,  you  were  left  an 
orphan.  Your  mother  and  father  were  murdered  together  in 
their  lonely  manor-house.  I  had  left  for  Macedonia,  your 
sister’s  husband,  C.  Cluvius,  for  his  province  of  Africa,  and 
it  was  chiefly  owing  to  your  efforts  that  their  death  was  not 
unavenged.  With  such  energy  and  devotion  did  you  pursue 
this  duty  (though  you  share  the  credit  with  your  refined  and 
noble  sister)  that  even  if  we  had  been  at  hand,  we  could  not 
have  achieved  more. 

During  this  business,  and  as  soon  as  ever  the  crime  was  10 
punished,  you  left  the  stain  of  it  and  went  from  your  father’s 
house  to  that  of  your  aunt  for  the  safety  of  your  person,  and 
there  you  waited  for  my  return. 

An  attempt  was  then  made  to  get  your  father’s  will,  in  which 
we  were  named  co-heirs,  declared  null  and  void,  as  having 
been  made  before  his  full  legal  marriage  ;  with  the  result  that 
you,  with  all  your  father’s  property,  must  inevitably  have 
fallen  under  the  wardship  of  the  schemers,  while  your  sister 
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would  have  no  claims  at  all,  having  passed  into  the  estate  of 
20  Cluvius.  Your  feelings  on  hearing  this  news,  your  presence 
of  mind  in  thwarting  the  scheme,  I  know  well,  far  away  as 
I  then  was. 

By  your  truthfulness  you  protected  our  common  interests. 
You  declared  that  the  will  was  not  invalid,  rather  that  we 
should  hold  the  inheritance  together  than  you  alone  possess 
the  whole  property  :  you  were  convinced  that  you  would  be 
carrying  out  your  father’s  wishes  in  sharing  it  with  your  sister 
if  you  failed  to  get  it  yourself  :  you  could  never  be  put  in  a 
state  of  wardship  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  which  could  impose 
30  no  rightful  power  in  the  matter,  and  in  fact  no  kinship  could 
ever  be  approved,  in  order  to  bring  compulsion  on  you.  For, 
even  supposing  the  will  invalid,  right  of  wardship  would  not 
rest  with  the  plotters,  because  they  were  not  of  the  same 
family. 

They  yielded  before  your  determination  and  ceased  their 
plotting.  Thus  you  proved  your  respect  for  your  father’s 
memory,  your  devotion  to  your  sister,  your  good  faith  towards 
me,  and  by  your  own  efforts  won  the  restoration  of  your 
heritage. 

40  Rarely  are  marriages  as  long  as  ours  cut  short  by  death  rather 
than  broken  by  divorce.  Ours  was  so  blessed  that  it  lasted 
forty-one  years  without  quarrel  or  complaint.  Would  that  it 
had  been  my  departure  that  had  brought  it,  thus  old,  to  its 
final  change  ;  it  had  been  more  just  that  the  elder  should 
yield  to  fate.  Why  relate  your  domestic  virtues,  your  faithful¬ 
ness,  your  obedience,  charm,  and  friendliness,  your  devotion 
to  your  spinning,  your  pure  Roman  religious  spirit,  your 
inconspicuous  dress,  the  simple  dignity  of  your  household  ? 
Why  speak  of  your  affection  for  your  friends,  your  sense  of 
50  duty  for  your  family,  making  you  care  for  my  mother  no  less 
than  your  own  parents  and  work  for  her  happiness  as  much  as 
theirs  i  Countless  other  qualities  you  had,  in  common  with 
all  Roman  women  who  aspire  to  a  noble  reputation.  It  is 
your  own  peculiar  virtues  that  I  champion  against  oblivion. 
Seldom  enough  have  we  seen  their  like,  and  they  should  be 
declared  before  the  world.  The  destiny  of  mankind  has  been 
grudging  with  such  treasure. 

Having  saved  your  patrimony  complete,  we  preserved  it 
with  our  combined  care.  You  were  not  anxious  to  secure  your 
60  title  :  you  passed  to  me  the  whole  estate.  We  each  had  our 
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offices,  I  to  exercise  the  right  of  wardship  over  your  fortune, 
you  to  maintain  custody  of  mine.  Much  on  this  subject  I  leave 
unsaid,  lest  I  seem  to  be  claiming  a  share  of  the  praise  which 
is  yours  alone.  It  is  enough  to  have  shown  your  feeling  in  the 
matter. 

You  opened  your  generous  heart  both  to  your  numerous 
friends  and  especially  to  the  claims  of  your  family.  Though 
others  perhaps  may  commend  other  ladies  of  your  family,  yet 
one  .  .  .  your  sister  .  .  .  merely  very  like  you.  Both  of  you 
brought  up  in  your  own  homes  girl  relatives  .  .  .  worthy  of  70 
such  kindness.  And  to  help  them  to  maintain  a  position 
worthy  of  the  family,  you  gave  them  dowries.  I  and  Cluvius 
approved  your  generosity  and  accepted  them  thus  established 
as  members  of  the  family,  and,  as  we  wished  that  your  capital 
might  suffer  no  loss,  we  contributed  secretly  ourselves  and 
handed  over  our  farms  as  dowries.  I  mention  this  not  for  the 
sake  of  advertising  Cluvius  and  myself,  but  that  the  world  may 
realize  how  we  held  in  honour  your  generous  and  devoted 
plans  in  our  .  .  .  must  pass  by  .  .  .  for  I  owe  my  restoration  to 
my  country  as  much  to  you  as  to  Caesar  :  he  saved  indeed,  but  80 
you  were  the  builder  ;  otherwise,  his  promise  of  support 
would  have  been  meaningless.  Yes  ;  I  owe  my  life  no  less  to 
your  devotion  than  to  his  kindness. 

Must  I  now  tear  from  my  heart  our  most  private  and  most 
intimate  counsels,  and  describe  how  an  urgent  message  suddenly 
awoke  me  to  the  imminence  of  a  deadly  peril,  from  which 
I  was  saved  by  your  devices  ?  You  would  not  allow  me  to  be 
easily  kidnapped  by  desperadoes,  and  while  I  thought  of  pro¬ 
priety  you  secured  me  a  safe  hiding-place  and  brought  me  the 
help  of  your  sister  and  her  husband,  all  making  my  danger  your  90 
own.  If  I  try  to  describe  all,  I  shall  never  conclude.  Enough 
for  us  both  to  say  that  I  was  safe  in  my  hiding  place. 

Here  I  must  describe  an  accident  to  you  which  has  been  the 
most  painful  experience  in  my  life.  On  the  restoration  of 
a  not  unworthy  servant  of  his  country  by  the  generosity  and 
good  judgement  of  Caesar  Augustus  overseas,  you  went  to 
intercede  with  M.  Lepidus  his  colleague  in  the  matter  of  my 
home-coming.  You  fell  at  his  feet,  but  so  far  from  raising 
you  up,  he  let  you  be  dragged  and  hustled  like  a  slave,  your 
body  covered  with  bruises.  Yet  without  flinching  you  reminded  100 
him  of  Caesar’s  edict  and  exulted  in  my  home-coming,  receiving 
in  reply  words  of  insult  and  cruel  blows.  Bravely  you  bore 
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them  on  you,  marks  of  the  identity  of  my  oppressor.  His 
conduct  brought  him  no  good.  And  what  more  effective  than 
such  courage  ?  It  gave  scope  for  Caesar’s  chivalry,  and  your 
unparalleled  endurance,  while  protecting  my  life,  branded 
such  infamous  cruelty. 

But  enough  ;  let  us  spare  words,  for  they  are  an  easy  due  and 
by  their  inadequacy  may  fall  far  below  the  theme  of  great 
no  actions.  As  proof  of  your  noble  character  I  bring  before  the 
eyes  of  the  world  the  inscription  of  a  life  saved. 

When  peace  was  restored  to  the  world  andxivic  life  to  Rome, 
at  last  we  were  blessed  with  peaceful  and  happy  days.  Fate  had 
for  a  long  time  grudged  us  children,  much  as  we  desired  them. 
If  fortune  had  but  been  kind  and  blessed  us  with  the  common 
lot,  the  happiness  of  both  of  us  would  have  been  full.  But 
she  was  wayward  and  hope  died.  The  plan  you  then  formed 
and  attempted  to  carry  out  I  pass  by  :  in  some  women  it  might 
have  been  remarkable  perhaps  and  praiseworthy,  but  in  your 
120  case  and  in  the  light  of  your  other  virtues,  I  cannot  at  all  com¬ 
mend  it. 

Hopeless  of  your  womanhood  and  mourning  over  my  lone¬ 
liness,  fearing  that  my  marriage  with  you  cut  me  off  from  the 
hope  of  children  and  would  make  me  unhappy,  you  boldly 
spoke  of  divorce,  declaring  that  you  would  vacate  the  home 
and  trust  it  to  the  womanhood  of  another.  Your  intention 
was  simply  that  yourself  you  might  seek  and  attain  a  worthy 
life  for  me,  relying  on  our  harmony  of  soul :  you  assured  me  that 
the  children  to  come  should  be  ours  and  loved  by  you  as  yours, 
130  that  you  would  make  no  deduction  from  the  inheritance  we  had 
so  far  shared,  but  that  it  should  still  be  administered  as  before, 
under  my  control,  or  yours,  if  I  chose,  which  would  be  the 
same  thing  ;  you  intended  to  hold  nothing  sequestered  or 
private,  and  thenceforth  to  show  me  the  devoted  affection  of 
a  sister.  I  must  confess  that  I  was  beside  myself  with  frenzy. 
I  could  hardly  recover  my  senses  from  horror  at  your  plans. 
We  contemplate  separation  other  than  by  death  !  You  able 
to  conceive  any  reason  for  ceasing  to  be  my  wife  while  life 
lasted,  you  who  had  remained  so  true  to  me  almost  an  exile  ! 
140  What  yearning  or  necessity  for  children  could  I  have  so  great 
as  to  make  me  sacrifice  my  honour,  throwing  away  sure  treasure 
for  speculation  ?  But  enough  :  you  stayed  with  me  ;  indeed 
I  could  not  yield  to  you  without  shame  to  myself  and  unhappi¬ 
ness  to  us  both.  And  after  all  it  reflects  great  glory  on  you  to 
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have  it  said  that  so  concentrated  were  you  on  helping  me  that, 
if  I  could  not  have  the  children  of  your  body,  I  could  have  the 
children  of  your  heart,  and  you  were  willing  that  I  should 
have  increase  by  another  marriage  as  you  had  lost  hope  in 
yourself.  Would  that  our  lives  had  allowed  our  happiness  to 
continue  till  I  had  been  carried  off,  justly  as  the  elder,  and  150 
you  might  have  paid  the  last  tribute  to  me ;  ere  that,  indeed, 
while  you  yet  lived,  I  might  have  adopted  a  daughter  and 
forgotten  my  childlessness.  But  you  have  sped  forward  at  the 
call  of  fate,  leaving  me  a  legacy  of  grief  and  longing,  a  lonely, 
childless  man.  I  will  force  my  feelings  to  your  will,  I  will  take 
the  wife  you  intended  for  me.  All  your  thoughts  and  plans 
must  yield  to  your  praise,  a  testimony  ever  before  me  to  my 
great  iove  of  you,  in  that  I  have  entrusted  to  immortality  your 
sacred  memory.  The  fruits  of  your  life  will  be  ever  with  me. 
Strengthened  by  your  ever-present  glory,  taught  by  your  160 
example,  I  will  show  a  bold  front  to  fate,  which,  in  suffering 
your  memory  to  grow  in  honour,  has  spared  me  one  blessing 
at  least.  But  all  of  calm  content  I  had  in  life  is  lost  with  you  ; 
and  when  I  think  of  you,  watchful  champion  and  defender  in 
peril,  I  am  crushed  under  my  weight  of  disaster  and  forget  my 
promise. 

The  grief  of  the  heart  wrings  the  sinews  of  the  will  :  I  am 
plunged  in  misery,  and  the  tortures  of  grief  and  heart-sickness 
vary  from  hour  to  hour  :  when  I  think  of  my  former  case  and 
the  course  of  things  to  be,  hope  fails  me  utterly.  Reft  of  your  170 
great  and  noble  support,  when  I  ponder  on  your  glory,  I  seem 
a  man  apart,  not  destined  for  heroic  endurance,  but  the 
doomed  victim  of  misery  and  longing.  The  sum  of  my  speech 
will  be  that  you  have  deserved  all  blessings  and  that  it  has  not 
been  my  fortune  to  give  them.  Your  trust  is  my  law,  and  the 
spirit  of  your  law  also,  as  I  may,  will  I  discharge. 

I  pray  that  your  shade  divine  may  grant  you  quiet  sleep 
and  over  you  keep  watch. 


Collected  Latin  Inscriptions,  vi.  1527. 
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MARRIAGE 

§  9 


A  son  in  memory  of  his  mother  Murdia ,  daughter  oj 

Lucius. 


....  but  his  brothers  must  of  their  own  resources  complete 
the  memorial  and  make  it  more  durable  and  appealing.  She 
divided  her  inheritance  equally  among,  her  sons,  and  gave  her 
daughter  her  portion.  The  mother’s  love  shines  clear  in  the 
affection  of  her  children  and  the  fairness  of  the  division.  She 
bequeathed  a  fixed  sum  of  money  to  her  husband,  to  add  to 
the  right  of  dowry  the  further  honour  of  bequest.  To  me, 
in  memory  of  my  father,  which  she  took  into  consideration 
together  with  her  trust,  she  made  first  bequest  of  certain 
io  properties  in  her  will,  after  due  valuation  made,  without  any 
intention  of  preferring  me  to  my  brothers  or  putting  any 
slight  upon  them  ;  but  in  memory  of  his  generosity,  deciding 
that  the  property  which  with  his  wish  she  had  taken  from  my 
inheritance  should  be  returned  to  me,  restored  to  its  true 
ownership  from  her  safe-keeping  and  use.  She  was  true  to 
herself  in  this ;  being  married  by  her  parents  to  men  of  reputa¬ 
tion,  she  held  her  marriage  in  respect  and  honour,  as  a  wife 
seeking  to  become  more  lovable,  more  esteemed  for  trust¬ 
worthiness,  as  a  widow  respected  for  her  sound  judgement, 
20  and  desiring  after  death  to  be  commended  by  all,  the  division 
of  the  inheritances  showing  her  gratitude  and  fidelity  to  her 
husbands,  her  justice  towards  her  children,  her  fairness  of 
thought.  For  these  reasons,  though  maybe  the  praises  of  all 
good  women  are  usually  in  a  fixed  and  simple  form  (as  natural 
endowments  entrusted  to  our  care  need  no  turn  of  phrase), 
and  it  is  enough  to  say  that  all  have  lived  lives  of  good  repute  ; 
and  also  that,  as  it  is  difficult  for  a  woman  to  win  unique  fame, 
living  a  more  commonplace  life  than  men,  general  qualities  must 
of  necessity  be  cultivated,  lest  any  deviation  from  sound 
30  tradition  mar  the  whole  picture — for  these  reasons  the  greater 
renown  has  my  most  beloved  mother  achieved  :  in  good  sense, 
uprightness,  fidelity,  obedience,  spinning,  energy,  and  trust  she 
was  the  counterpart  and  equal  of  all  other  worthy  women  ; 
but  in  courage,  toil,  wisdom,  especially  in  danger,  or  rather  .  .  . 
she  yielded  to  none  .  .  .  winning  herself  a  reputation  second 
to  none.  .  .  . 

C.  I.  L.  vi.  10230. 
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Epitaph 

§  10 

Epitaph — -found  in  Rome ,  probably  belonging  to  the 
Gracchan  Period . 

STAND  by,  and  read  from  end  to  end, — 

No  long  task, — what  I  bury,  friend. 

Hereunder  lies  the  unlovely  tomb 
Of  a  lovely  woman,  unto  whom 
Claudia  for  name  her  parents  gave. 

In  life  ’twas  thus  she  played  her  part  : — 

Her  husband  loved  with  all  her  heart ; 

Two  sons  she  bore  ;  one  laid  in  grave, 

One  left  on  earth.  Of  sober  gait, 

Of  conversation  delicate,  10 

She  kept  her  home  ;  her  wool  she  spun  ; 

Friend,  go  your  ways,  for  I  have  done. 

C.  I.  L.  vi.  15346. 


VIII.  MEALS 


Romans — Roman  writers  at  any  rate,  like  our  own  classic 
letter-writers — made  a  speciality  of  invitations.  In  Catullus 
they  have  a  graceless  charm,  in  Horace  his  habitual  urbanity ; 
in  Cicero  they  can  be  as  circumlocutional  as  Gladstone,  or 
scintillate  like  Lamb  or  Stevenson,  as  the  mood  is  on  him  and 
the  correspondents  change ;  Pliny  limps  after  Cicero  with 
Horace  for  a  crutch ;  he  has  the  lust  for  detail  and  spares  no 
item  of  the  menu  (‘  Clayhanger  ’  or  George  Moore  could  not 
beat  him  for  fidelity).  See  VIII.  io.  But  on  the  whole 
this  section  sears  the  taste.  Aulus  Gellius  states  the  true 
Roman  standard.  Cicero  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Cato  the 
Elder  the  interpretation  given  to  this  by  the  man  of  culture. 
But  the  avalanche  of  wealth  had  its  usual  results.  Its  worst 
products  were  perhaps  the  shabby  genteel,  the  parvenu,  and 
the  ‘  smart  set  ’.  The  most  surprising  thing  is  that  vulgarity 
and  ostentation  seem  incapable  of  originality.  Trimalchio’s 
pattern  differs  from  that  of  Juvenal’s  smart  set  only  in  the 
comments  with  which  the  host  accompanied  his  extravagance. 
And  the  pleasures  of  a.  d.  ioo — Pugilism,  Eating  and  Drinking, 
Gaming,  Racing,  Furniture  and  Picture  collecting,  with  their 
inevitable  results — borrowing,  the  broker,  disgrace,  and 
flight — are  so  exactly  to  be  paralleled  to-day  that  a  modern 
allusion  can  replace  every  one  of  Juvenal’s,  except  his  cryptic 
reference  to  the  Bath  at  the  end  of  the  Satire. 

The  two  Plautine  extracts  are  racy,  if  broad ;  but  the 
troubles  portrayed,  based  though  they  are  on  the  perennial 
difficulties  of  Fraud  and  Knavery,  find  expression  in  ways  that 
belong,  as  we  may  note  with  gratitude,  to  other  times  and 
manners  than  our  own. 

The  pages  of  Pepys  provide  us  with  parallels  as  well  as  con¬ 
trasts,  mainly  giving  glimpses  of  a  rude  middle-class  comfort 


ROMAN  FAMILY  EATING  A  MEAL 
From  a  relief  at  Treves 
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which  is  equally  remote  from  the  cultured  simplicity  of  the 
best  Romans,  and  the  vicious  refinements  of  their  epicures.  For 
example  : 

1659.  Jan.  1  (Lord’s  Day).  This  morning  (we  living  lately 
in  the  garret)  I  rose,  put  on  my  suit  with  great  skirts,  having 
not  lately  worn  any  other  clothes  but  them.  .  .  .  Dined  at 
home  in  the  garret,  where  my  wife  dressed  the  remains  of  a 
turkey,  and  in  the  doing  of  it  she  burned  her  hand. 

26th.  Home  from  my  office  to  my  Lord’s  lodgings,  where 
my  wife  had  got  ready  a  very  fine  dinner,  viz.  a  dish  of  marrow 
bones  ;  a  leg  of  mutton  ;  a  loin  of  veal ;  a  dish  of  fowl,  three 
pullets,  and  a  dozen  of  larks  all  in  a  dish  ;  a  great  tart,  a  neat’s 
tongue,  a  dish  of  anchovies ;  a  dish  of  prawns  and  cheese. 


§  I 

An  Invitation. 

(Cf.  III.  4;  VIII.  3;  VIII.  8;  VIII.  10.) 

YOU’LL  dine,  Fabullus,  like  a  king 
At  my  house,  if  the  gods  are  kind, 

A  few  days  hence,  if  you  will  bring 
A  good  square  meal  with  wine  combined, 

Wit,  women,  all  that ’s  laughable. 

If  you  bring  these,  I  say,  Your  Grace, 

You’ll  dine  well :  my  damn’d  purse  is  full 

Of  spiderswebs  !  And  in  their  place 

You’ll  get  just  love,  or  else  you’ll  get 

Something  that ’s  sweeter,  choicer  yet,—  10 

A  scent  once  to  my  Lady  given 

By  Aphrodite  and  Eros. 

And  when  you  smell  it,  you’ll  pray  heaven 
To  make  the  whole  Fabullus  nose  ! 

Catullus,  13.  (Circ.  60  b.c.) 

§  2 

Bad  Bable  Manners. 


ASINIUS  MARRUCINUS,  ’tis  not  pretty, 

^  The  use  that  o’er  the  laughter  and  the  wine 
You  make  of  your  left  hand.  You  think  it  witty 
To  ‘  lift  ’  the  napkins  of  the  heedless  !  Swine  ! 
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Does  it  escape  you  that  the  thing  you  do 
Is  shabby  and  unlovely  as  you  please  ? 

You  don’t  believe  me  ?  Then  ask  Pollio 
Your  brother,  who’d  compound  your  larcenies 
With  all  his  heart  and  money.  He ’s  a  lad 
io  Flowing  with  epigram  and  repartee. 

Wherefore  expect  a  daily  Dunciad, 

Or  else  send  back  my  serviette  to  me. 

’Tis  not  its  money’s  worth  that  moves  Catullus : 

They’re  Saetab  damask  and  a  souvenir 

From  Spain,  from  dear  Veranius  and  Fabullus. 

I  love  them,  so  must  hold  their  present  dear. 

Catullus,  12. 

§  3 

Tasteful  Hospitality. 

IF  you  can  bring  yourself  to  be  my  guest, 

To  sit  on  chairs  bought  cheap  in  Wardour  Street, 
Nor  out  of  earthenware,  and  not  the  best, 

Fear  making  legumes  sweet  and  fish  and  meat, 

At  home  I’ll  wait  for  you  at  set  of  sun. 

The  wine  you’ll  drink  was  bottled  from  the  wood, 
Before  Bull’s  second  term  of  power  was  done, 

Twixt  marsh  and  mountain  in  this  neighbourhood. 

If  you  have  something  better,  send  for  it  ; 

Or  bear  my  tyranny.  Long  now  for  you 
I’ve  swept  my  hearth,  rubb’d  furniture  and  wit. 

Drop  1  causes  celebres  ’,  worthless  ambitions  too. 

The  struggle  to  grow  rich  ;  the  King’s  birthday 
To-morrow  brings  vacation,  brings  us  slumber  ; 

To  talk  the  summer  night  out  who  says  nay  ? 

Luck  that  one  may  not  use  to  me ’s  but  lumber  ! 

Horace,  Epp.  i.  5.  (Circ.  20  b.  c 


§  4 


A  Vulgar  Host. 


*  FNID  70U  like  your  meal  with  Blessed  Bottlenose  ? 

\-S  I  tried  to  find  you  yesterday ;  your  foes 
Swore  you  were  there  to  drink  from — well,  mid-day  !  ’ 
‘  I  never  in  my  life  had  better  fun.’  {  Do  say, 
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If  you  don’t  mind,  what  food  first  eased  the  pain 
Of  hunger.’  ‘  Boar  Lucanian  ;  it  was  ta’en, 

The  father  of  the  feast  said,  when  a  mild 
South-west  was  blowing.  All  around  were  piled 
Young  turnips,  lettuce,  radishes  ;  in  brine 
Anchovies,  skirret,  lees  of  Coan  wine. 

This  clear’d,  a  page  high-girt  wiped  clean  of  food 
With  purple  serviette  the  .  .  .  maplewood  ! 

Another  stooped  to  pick  up  idle  crumbs, 

And  all  that  might  offend  the  diners.  Comes, 

Like  Attic  maid  with  crate  of  holy  bread, 

A  swart  Hindu  with  white  wine,  while  the  red, 
Imported  overland,  a  Greek  slave  bore. 

“  Maecenas,  quoth  our  host,  if  Alban  more 

Than  these  which  I  have  served  you  suits  your  health, 

Or  else  Falernian,  I  have  both.”  ‘  Poor  wealth  ! 

But  with  what  guests  were  you  so  entertain’d  ? 

I  long  to  know.’  ‘  I  took  the  upper  end, 

Viscus  came  next  ;  then  Varius  ;  if  I’m  right, 
Vibidius  with  Balatro  on  their  right  ; 

Nomentanus  above  our  host,  below 
Porcius  who’d  swallow  at  a  single  blow 
Two  puddings  whole, — it  was  his  little  joke  ! 

The  same  who  called  attention  with  a  poke 
To  any  hidden  marvel.  We,  poor  folk, 

We  dined  off  birds,  off  oysters,  and  off  fish, 

An  unfamiliar  savour  in  each  dish. 

Qa  saute  au  nez, — at  least  it  did,  when  he 
Handed  me,  what  was  quite  a  novelty, 

Plaice  roes  and  turbot’s,  then  inform’d  me  how 
Sweet  apples,  pluck’d  at  noon’s  declension,  glow. 

The  value  of  such  lore  you’ll  better  know 
If  you  ask  Bottlenose.  To  Balatro 
Then  spake  Vibidius  :  “  Unvindicated 
We  die  unless  we  drink  him  addle-pated  !  ” 

And  call’d  for  stiffer  grog.  Our  publican 
Turn’d  deadly  pale.  His  master  fear’s  the  man 
Who,  when  he  drinks,  drinks  deep,  because  maybe 
He  reels  off  slanders  more  remorselessly, 

Or  that  strong  wines  deaden  the  palate  fine. 

The  Twins  in  bumpers  pour  hogsheads  of  wine, 

And  follow  suit ;  those  in  the  lowest  place 
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To  every  bottle  gave  its  coup  de  grace. 

A  lamprey  in  a  sea  of  squills  was  served, 

Stretch’d  on  a  charger.  Whereupon  observed 
50  Our  host  :  “  ’Twas  caught  while  pregnant,  after  labour 
The  flesh  will  be  inferior  in  savour. 

You  mix  their  sauce  ;  the  finest  olive-oil 
With  Spanish  mackerel-roes ;  be  sure  you  boil 
In  wine  five  autumns  old  born  this  side  seas, 

Though  when  ’tis  boil’d  a  Greek  wine  best  agrees. 

Add  pepper-white  ;  a  dash  of  vinegar, 

Fermented  from  a  Lesbian  wine  in  jar. 

Shred  in  green  colewort,  elecampane  tart, — 

My  own  addition  to  the  gentle  art  ! — 

60  Urchins  unwash’d,  Curtillus’  recipe, 

Their  brine  best  gives  the  jar  a  touch  of  sea.” 

In  ruin  down  upon  his  eloquence 
And  charger  fell  the  hangings,  scattering  thence 
Black  dust  in  clouds  thicker  than  Northwind  stirs 
In  fields  Campanian.  We,  fearing  worse, 

When  we  perceived  there  was  no  danger,  rose. 

As  if  he’d  lost  a  son  old  Bottlenose 
Wept,  head  in  hands.  What  would  have  been  the  end 
If  Nomentanus  had  not  raised  his  friend 
70  Thus  wisely  rallying  him  ?  “  Fortune,  what  God 

Is  crueller  than  you  who  ride  roughshod 
O’er  human  life  ?  ”  Varius  could  scarcely  choke 
Laughter  with  napkins.  Next  Balatro  spoke, 

His  cynic  nose  tip-tilted  :  “  Such  is  Life  ! 

And  therefore  is  it  such  unequal  strife 
’Twixt  toil  and  reputation.  Look  at  you  ; 

Merely  to  give  me  entertainment  due, 

Tortured  and  torn  by  worlds  of  anxious  fear, — 
Ul-season’d  sauce,  bread  scorch’d,  slaves  out  of  gear, 

80  Or  ill  adorn’d  for  service  ;  add  as  well 

Troubles  like  this :  ‘  What  if  the  awning  fell  f  ’ 

(It  fell  just  now  !)  ‘  What  if  a  groom  should  slip 
And  break  a  dish  ?  ’  But  real  dinership. 

Like  generalship,  adversity  lays  bare, 

But  both  are  hidden  when  the  wind  blows  fair.” 

To  him  poor  Bottlenose  :  “  Whate’er  may  be 
The  blessings  pray’d  for,  may  God  grant  them  thee, 

So  kind  a  guest  and  such  a  gentleman  !  ” 
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And  call’d  for  slippers ;  then  on  each  divan 

In  separate  ears  see  secret  whispers  hiss’d.’  90 

‘  Any  sport  than  that  would  I  have  sooner  miss’d.’ 

‘  What  next  was  food  for  laughter  ?  Pray  relate.’ 

‘  Vibidius  had  his  turn  ;  to  interrogate 
The  waiters  if  they’d  also  broke  the  flask, 

His  cup  they  will  not  fill  although  he  ask. 

And  while  we  laugh’d  at  his  invented  woes 
Back’d  up  by  Balatro,  old  Bottlenose 
Return’d  with  alter’d  mien,  as  one  that  will 
Mend  the  delinquencies  of  fate  by  skill. 

There  follow’d  waiters  with  a  lordly  dish,  100 

Where  lay  a  crane  dismember’d,  salt  as  fish, 

And  snow’d  with  meal ;  a  grey  goose-liver  fed 
On  ripen’d  figs  ;  a  hare’s  legs  pulled,  ’tis  said 
They  so  eat  sweeter  than  with  loins  as  well. 

Blackbirds  with  breasts  well  roast  we  next  beheld, 

Doves  pluck’d  and  clean’d, — delicious,  had  our  host 
Spared  of  their  nature  and  their  cause  to  boast. 

Him  we  escaped  at  last,  our  vengeance  sweet 
To  leave  untasted  every  change  of  meat, 

As  if  infected  by  Canidia’s  breath  no 

More  poisonous  than  serpents  hissing  death !  ’ 

Horace,  Satires  Ii.  8.  (Circ.  30  b.  c.) 


§  5 

Provincial  Vulgarity  apes  the  Coarse  Profusion  of  the 
Metropolis ,  a.d.  60. 


Trimalchio,  a  vulgar  upstart  from  Asia ,  now  resident  at  Cumae, 
gives  a  banquet,  the  aim  of  which  is  mere  ostentation,  to  guests  of 
whom  he  knows  little  and  cares  less.  He  never  ceases  bragging 
about  himself  as  a  self-made  man,  of  his  municipal  career,  of  his 
fabulous  wealth,  and  of  his  force  of  character.  He  continues  his 
game  of  ball  as  they  arrive,  and  continues  his  game  of  backgammon 
as  dinner  begins,  with  scant  apology. 

AT  last  we  sat  down,  and  Alexandrian  waiters  poured  iced 
L  water  over  our  hands,  while  another  troupe  followed,  and, 
kneeling  at  our  feet,  proceeded  to  pare  our  nails  in  the  best 
style.  They  couldn’t  keep  quiet  even  over  this  unsavoury  job, 
but  kept  singing  as  they  worked.  Wondering  if  all  the  servants 
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sang,  I  asked  for  a  drink.  A  smart  butler  took  my  order  in  the 
same  damned  sing-song  ;  and  they  all  did  the  same  when  asked 
to  pass  anything.  It  was  more  like  a  ballet  dance  than  a  gentle¬ 
man’s  dining-room.  But  then  some  priceless  hors  cP oeuvres  were 
io  brought  on,  for  we  were  all  seated  except  our  host  Trimalchio, 
whose  place  at  the  head  of  the  table  was  kept  for  him  in  the 
new  style.  On  the  entree  stand  was  a  bronze  ass  with  two 
panniers  of  olives,  one  white  and  the  other  black.  Two  dishes 
were  suspended  over  the  ass,  with  Trimalchio’s  name  and  their 
weight  in  silver  engraved  on  the  edges ;  and  little  bridges  were 
soldered  on,  holding  dormice  rolled  in  honey  and  sprinkled  with 
poppy  seed.  There  was  a  silver  grill  with  hot  sausages  on  it, 
and  under  it  damsons  and  pomegranate  seeds. 

These  delicacies  were  engaging  our  attention,  when  Tri- 
20  malchio  rode  in  to  the  accompaniment  of  music,  reclining  on 
a  lot  of  tiny  cushions.  We  stifled  our  laughter,  for  we  were 
taken  by  surprise.  He  was  dressed  in  a  scarlet  cloak,  and  his 
bald  head  just  popped  over  it  ;  round  his  neck,  which  was 
wrapped  in  heavy  scarves,  he  had  a  napkin  with  a  broad  purple 
stripe  and  fringes  all  round  it.  On  the  little  finger  of  his  left 
hand  he  had  a  huge  gilt  ring,  and  on  the  top  joint  of  his  next 
finger  a  smaller  one  which  seemed  real  gold,  but  closer  inspec¬ 
tion  proved  it  to  be  set  round  with  metal  foil  cut  into  stars. 
Not  content  with  this  ostentation,  he  had  a  bright  gold  bracelet 
3°  on  his  bare  arm  and  an  ivory  bangle  with  a  metal  clasp.  -  Picking 
his  teeth  with  a  silver  quill,  he  remarked,  ‘  I  didn’t  like  to  keep 
you  hanging  about  any  longer  without  me,  gentlemen,  and, 
though  I  didn’t  fancy  coming  to  dinner  yet,  I  have  sacrificed 
my  own  amusement.  Pardon  me  if  I  finish  my  game.’  There 
was  a  valet  following  him  with  a  backgammon  board  of  terebinth 
and  crystal  pieces  ;  and — such  a  pretty  idea — for  black  and 
white  counters  he  had  gold  and  silver  coins.  So  he  played 
away,  practising  his  vocabulary  to  himself ;  we  were  still 
occupied  with  the  hors  d’ceuvres,  when  a  basket  was  brought  in 
40  on  a  tray  with  a  wooden  hen  in  it,  spreading  her  wings  as  they 
do  when  they  are  sitting.  Loud  music  !  Two  servants  came 
up  and  began  scratching  about  in  the  straw.  Then  they  pulled 
out  peahen’s  eggs  and  passed  them  round  to  the  guests.  Tri¬ 
malchio  deigned  a  glance  for  this  turn,  and  observed,  ‘  My 
idea,  gentlemen,  to  have  peahen’s  eggs  hatched  by  a  barndoor 
fowl.  Damme,  I’m  afraid  they’re  addled  ;  let ’s  see  if  we  can 
still  suck  them.  We  took  our  spoons  (weighing  at  least  half 
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a  pound)  and  thumped  the  eggs  (which  were  lumps  of  rich 
meal)  ;  I  was  just  going  to  throw  mine  away,  fearing  it  had 
got  a  chicken  in  it  already.  But  I  heard  a  guest,  an  old  hand,  50 
observe,  ‘  There ’s  some  treat  here,  I  know  !  ’  Sol  pushed 
through  the  shell  with  my  finger,  and  found  a  fat  fig-pecker 
rolled  up  in  spiced  yoke  of  egg.  Trimalchio  now  broke  off  his 
game,  and  asked  for  all  the  same  dishes,  shouting  out  that  we 
were  all  free  to  take  another  glass  of  punch  if  we  liked.  Music 
again,  and  at  the  sign  another  troupe  of  ballet  dancers  swept  off 
the  first  course.  In  the  excitement  an  entree  dish  was  dropped, 
and  a  waiter  picked  it  up.  Trimalchio  saw  him,  ordered  him 
to  have  his  ears  boxed,  and  made  him  throw  it  down  again. 

A  groom  now  came  in,  and  began  to  sweep  out  with  a  broom  60 
the  crumbs  and  bits,  with  the  silver  among  them  !  Then  two 
curly-headed  niggers  appeared  carrying  little  wine-skins,  like 
those  the  attendants  use  to  scatter  sand  from  in  the  amphi¬ 
theatre,  and  gave  us  wine  to  wash  our  hands  in.  There  was  no 
water  offered. 

In  answer  to  our  compliments  on  his  refinement,  our  host 
replied  :  ‘  God  helps  those  that  help  themselves.  So  I  ordered 
separate  tables  for  every  one.  These  stinking  servants  will  not 
make  us  so  hot  then  either,  pushing  round  us.’ 

Some  bottles,  carefully  corked  and  sealed,  were  then  brought  70 
in.  There  were  labels  tied  on  their  necks  with  the  legend, 

*  fine  old  Port,  100  years  in  bottle  ’.  As  we  were  studying  the 
labels,  Trimalchio  snapped  his  fingers  and  cried,  ‘  Oh  my, 
poor  man  can’t  last  as  long  as  wine.  So  come  on,  wet  your  . 
whistles  !  Wine  is  life.  Real  old  Port  this.  What  I  put  on 
yesterday  was  not  so  good,  and  I  had  some  real  gentlemen  to 
dinner.’  While  we  were  drinking  and  admiring  the  details  of 
his  refinement  and  hospitality,  a  servant  brought  in  a  silver 
skeleton,  fitted  to  move  its  limbs  and  spine  in  any  direction. 
He  danced  it  on  the  table  once  or  twice,  its  suppleness  showing  80 
many  postures,  while  Trimalchio  quoted  aptly  : 

Alas,  poor  puppets,  ah,  poor  men  of  clay  ! 

Thus  shall  we  all  be  soon  when  dawns  the  day 
When  we  are  swept  to  the  relentless  Grave. 

So  let  us  live,  and,  while  we  can,  be  gay  ! 

We  complimented  him  on  this  effort,  and  a  new  dish  came  in. 

It  was  not  so  large  as  we  expected,  but  its  novelty  made  us 
stare.  On  a  round  plate  were  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac, 
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and  on  each  the  architect  had  laid  some  food  appropriate  to  the 
90  symbol  :  over  the  Ram  ram’s-head  pease,  a  slice  of  beef  on  the 
Bull,  over  the  Twins  a  pair  of  kidneys,  a  crown  on  the  Crab, 
an  African  fig  on  the  Lion,  a  barren  sow’s  paunch  over  Virgo, 
on  Libra  a  pair  of  scales  with  a  muffin  on  one  dish  and  a  bun 
on  the  other,  over  Scorpio  a  little  fish,  a  bull’s  eye  over  Sagit¬ 
tarius,  a  lobster  over  Capricornus,  over  Aquarius  a  goose,  and 
two  mullets  over  Pisces.  In  the  middle  lay  a  honeycomb  on  a 
piece  of  green  turf.  An  Egyptian  waiter  took  bread  round  in 
a  silver  chafing-dish,  while  Trimalchio  in  his  own  damnable 
voice  coughed  up  a  tune  from  the  latest  musical  comedy, 
100  ‘  Gummy  ’.  This  cast  a  gloom  over  the  meal,  when  Trimalchio 
said,  ‘  I  vote  for  dinner  :  that ’s  the  sauce  !  ’  And  as  he  spoke, 
four  dancers  stepping  in  time  ran  up  and  removed  the  dish- 
cover.  Whereupon  we  saw  disclosed  fat  capons  and  sow’s 
paunches,  with  a  hare  in  the  middle  tricked  up  with  feathers 
to  resemble  Pegasus.  We  saw  four  figures  of  Marsyas  at  the 
corners  of  the  dish,  who  poured  spiced  sauce  out  of  their 
wine-skins  over  the  fish  that  swam  about  in  a  sort  of  ornamental 
lake.  The  attendants  started  clapping,  so  we  took  it  up,  and 
roaring  with  laughter  set  upon  these  delicacies.  Trimalchio 
no  was  equally  delighted  with  the  scheme,  and  said,  ‘  Now, 
Carver  ’.  The  dissecting  artist  at  once  appeared,  and,  swishing 
his  knife  in  time  with  the  music,  soon  toie  the  dish  in  pieces  ; 
he  looked  like  a  fencer  fighting  to  the  accompaniment  of  a 
steam-organ.  Trimalchio  kept  up  his  turn  sotto  voce ,  ‘  Oh, 
Carve  ’er,  Carver  !  ’  I  thought  this  frequent  repetition  must 
have  something  to  do  with  a  joke,  and  I  summoned  up  courage 
to  ask  my  neighbour.  He,  familiar  with  these  performances, 
replied,  ‘  That  chap  cutting  up  the  courses,  his  name  is  Carver. 
So  he ’s  only  got  to  call  him  to  give  him  his  orders  !  ’ 

120  There  follows  a  description  of  Fortunata ,  Trimalchio’’ s  hen- 
pecking  wife.  She  is  an  upstart  like  her  husband ,  who  nevertheless 
during  a  family  quarrel  at  the  end  of  the  banquet  jeers  at  her  as 
a  chorus-girl  whom  he  bought  off  a  public  platform.  Now  she 
‘  counts  her  money  by  the  sack  ’  and  keeps  a  sharp  eye  on  the 
estate ,  slaves  and  all.  During  dinner  she  carefully  refrains  from 
drinking  wine  until  she  has  collected  the  silver  and  given  the  slaves 
their  share  of  the  remnants  of  the  meal.  Trimalchio  demands  more 
wine  for  all  and  is  giving  a  vapid  dissertation  on  astrology  when  a 
course  of  wild  boar  is  served  in  a  mimic  hunting  scene.  The  boar 
130  is  stuffed  with  live  thrushes,  and  when  its  side  is  pierced  with  the 
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hunting-knife,  they  fly  round  the  room  till  caught  in  nets  by 
fowlers.  After  applause  Trimalchio  leaves  the  dining-room,  and 
the  guests  converse  more  freely  ( see  VIII.  7).  He  returns  shortly, 
and  gives  a  detailed  account  of  his  indigestion,  and  begs  his  guests 
not  to  mind  dosing  themselves  at  once  if  they  wish.  They  realize 
that  the  meal  is  only  half  done  wheti  three  white  pigs  are  brought 
in  for  the  guests’  selection.  Trimalchio  himself  decides,  and  sends 
the  cook  back  to  the  kitchen  with  the  chosen  pig.  It  is  returned 
cooked  in  record  time,  wonderfully  stuffed  with  black  puddings, 
and  the  cook  is  rewarded  with  a  silver  crown.  After  a  disserta-  140 
tion  on  Corinthian  plate,  Trimalchio  shouts  ‘  Out,  water,  in, 
wine  !  ’  and  drinking  heavily,  becomes  more  and  more  excited, 
and  tries  to  induce  his  wife  to  dance  the  latest  Oriental  dance, 
when  he  is  interrupted  by  a  clerk  who  comes  to  read  aloud  the 
daily  paper  dealing  with  the  affairs  of  the  estate. 

After  a  time  acrobats  came  in.  A  boring  clown  stood  in  the 
middle  with  a  ladder  and  made  a  boy  dance  up  it  and  on  the 
top  rung  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  latest  tunes.  He  then 
made  him  jump  through  hoops  of  fire  and  pick  up  a  bottle 
with  his  teeth.  Trimalchio  was  the  only  one  to  admire  the  150 
show,  remarking  that  it  was  a  thankless  profession.  He  added 
that  there  were  only  two  things  on  earth  that  gave  him  any 
pleasure  to  look  at,  acrobats  and  brass  bands  ;  and  that  all  other 
performances  were  sheer  rot.  ‘  I  once  bought  up  a  Greek 
comedy  company  ;  but  I  preferred  them  to  act  Latin  plays, 
and  I  made  my  flute-player  have  Latin  songs.’ 

Trimalchio’ s  dissertation  on  poetry,  comparing  Cicero  with 
Publilius  Syrus,  is  of  a  piece  with  this.  Variety  is  added  to  the 
feast  by  exciting  incidents,  such  as  a  dog-fight  and  heated  personali¬ 
ties  between  the  polite  young  gentlemen  who  are  the  heroes  of  the  160 
story  and  some  of  Trimalchio’ s  nouveau-riche  friends.  These 
word-battles  are  silenced  by  the  sudden  descent  from  the  ceiling  of 
a  hoop,  hung  with  crowns  and  bottles  of  scent,  presents  for  the 
guests.  More  courses  follow,  the  final  one  being  thrushes  made  of 
flour,  stuffed  with  raisins  and  nuts,  and  a  goose  made  of  pork, 
surrounded  with  fish.  Trimalchio  then  describes  the  tomb  he  will 
have.  Finally,  the  guests  repair  to  the  bath,  and  FortUnata  sets 
out  her  jewellery  for  the  guests  to  view.  There  follows  a  furious 
quarrel  between  her  and  Trimalchio,  in  which  she  calls  him  a  dirty 
hound,  and  he  throws  a  goblet  in  her  face  and  heaps  abuse  upon  her,  170 
mingled  with  self-praise  and  self-pity.  Finally  he  rehearses  his 
own  funeral. 
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Without  delay  Stichus  brought  in  a  sheet  and  a  cloak. 
Trimalchio  asked  us  to  feel  the  quality  of  the  wool.  Then 
with  a  smile  he  said,  £  Mind  the  mice  and  moth  don’t  get  at 
them,  Stichus.  I’ll  burn  you  alive  if  they  do.  My  funeral 
procession  must  be  magnificent  and  draw  the  blessing  of  the 
crowd  upon  me.’  He  immediately  opened  a  bottle  of  spikenard, 
and  anointed  us  all,  saying,  £  I  hope  I  shall  like  this  as  much 
180  when  I’m  dead.’  Then  he  had  wine  poured  into  a  jar  and  said, 
£  Now  imagine  yourselves  invited  to  my  funeral  !  ’  It  was 
perfectly  loathsome.  Trimalchio  was  now  filthily  drunk,  and 
had  a  new  troupe  of  trumpeters  brought  into  the  dining-room. 
He  propped  himself  on  a  pile  of  cushions  and  stretched  himself 
on  his  death-bed,  saying,  £  Imagine  that  I  am  dead  :  play  a 
pretty  bit !  ’  The  trumpets  crashed  out  in  a  funereal  strain. 
One  man  in  particular  (the  slave  of  the  undertaker  who  was 
the  most  decent  man  present)  blew  so  lustily  that  the  whole 
neighbourhood  was  aroused.  The  fire-brigade,  who  were  on 
190  duty  in  the  streets  near  by,  thought  Trimalchio’s  house  was  on 
fire,  and  suddenly  breaking  down  the  door  added  their  share 
to  the  din  by  laying  about  them  right  zealously  with  axes  and 
water.  We  seized  the  lucky  moment,  gave  Agamemnon  the 
slip,  and  ran  as  hard  as  if  there  had  been  a  fire  indeed. 

Petronius,  Satyricon,  cc.  31  sqq. 


§  6 

7 he  Smart  Set,  a.d.  ioo. 

A  COSTLY  dinner  rates  you  chic  or  mad 

According  to  your  means.  What  sillier  fad 
Than,  rich,  to  ape  the  pauper  ?  Every  Club, 

Each  Theatre,  Lounge,  At-home, — nay,  every  Pub 
Condemns  the  waster,  who,  though  young  and  tough 
And  to  wear  khaki  hot-blooded  enough, 

Without  compulsion,  none  prohibiting, 

Signs  on,  and  swears  allegiance  to — the  Ring  ! 

Many  you’ll  see  their  duns,  so  oft  their  mock, 

10  Waiting  just  at  the  entrance  to  the  Troc  ! 

Their  appetite’s  their  only  cause  for  life  ; 

Doom’d  wretches  ply  a  more  exotic  knife 
And  better  fork,  the  nearer  gapes  their  fall  ! 

To  gratify  their  tastes  they  ransack  all, 
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Price  never  blocking  Fancy  ;  look  more  near, — 

They  like  a  thing  the  better  the  more  dear. 

And  so  ’tis  easy  to  find  sums  to  waste 
By  selling  pictures,  pawning  gems  for  paste  ; 

With  a  fortune  season  gorge-ous  earthenware, 

Training  for  Trainer’s  omnium-gatherum  fare  ! 

The  question  is  ‘  Who  is  he  ?  ’  The  same  spread 
In  A  is  waste,  is  praiseworthy  in  Z, 

Whose  millions  give  it  credit.  I  am  right 
In  scorning  one  who  knows  the  greater  height 
Of  Alps  than  any  hill  in  England,  yet 
’Twixt  empty  purse  and  strong-box  would  forget. 

The  difference.  From  Heaven  came  ‘  Know  your  powers !  ’ 
A  thought  to  plant,  a  book  to  thumb  for  hours, 

Whether  your  aim  be  marriage  or  a  seat 

In  Parliament’s  High  Court.  It  is  not  meet  30 

Sir  Kay  should  draw  the  brand  Excalibur  ! 

A  doubtful  case,  great  risk,  Sir  Barrister, 

You  would  defend.  Who  are  you  ?  Pray,  take  thought  ! 
A  Burke  in  being,  or  an  Ass  in  Court  ? 

His  measurement  a  man  must  know  and  try 
In  small  and  great  things,  even  if  fish  he  buy  ; 

Don’t  covet  mullet  when  you’ve  in  your  purse 

The  price  of  bream.  If  appetite  grow  worse 

With  failing  funds,  what  end  awaits  the  skunk 

With  all  his  lands  and  patrimony  sunk  40 

To  feed  a  belly  wide  enough  to  hold 

A  power  of  interest,  flocks,  land  and  gold  ! 

Last  thing  to  leave  such  lords  is  Knighthood’s  badge  ; 
Stript  to  the  fingers  then  they  needs  must  cadge. 

No  early  death,  no  premature  decay 

For  Waste  ;  but  Age  more  dread  than  Judgement-day. 

Here ’s  the  Rake’s  Progress  !  Borrowed  Cash,  soon  spent 

Before  its  owner’s  face.  Of  what  was  lent 

When  scarce  a  quid  survives,  and  Shylock’s  faint, 

Express  to  Monte  Carlo,  fresh  as  paint  !  50 

For  now  to  shut  up  shop’s  as  hard  to  bear 

As  leaving  hot  Cornhill  for  Berkeley  Square 

This  is  the  exile’s  only  sorrow,  this 

His  grief,  that  once  the  Championship  he’ll  miss. 

No  blood  in  his  cheek  for  blushes  ;  few  delay 
Poor  Honour  when  from  Town  she ’s  laughed  away. 
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Friend,  you  shall  try  to-day  if  my  example 
In  life,  acts,  character  is  true  to  sample  ; 

If  I  praise  beans  though  lapp’d  in  luxury, 

60  Call  loud  for  brose,  but  whisper  furmity  : 

Accept  my  invitation,  you  shall  find 
Yourself  a  hero  and  your  host  a  kind 
And  simple  soul,  who,  while  his  meal  he  shares, 

Is  entertaining  Angels  unawares. 

Now  hear  the  menu  : — meat  not  marketed, 

The  fattest  kid  my  country  farm  has  bred, 

The  whole  flock’s  tenderest,  still  untaught  to  browse, 
That  has  not  dared  to  crop  low  willow  boughs, 

Fuller  of  milk  than  blood,  and  parsley  green 
70  My  bailiff’s  wife  left  her  distaff  to  glean. 

And  giant  eggs,  each  with  its  mother  hen, 

And  warm  in  wisp  of  hay,  are  here,  and  then 
Grapes  in  their  natural  state  some  months  preserved, 
And  Worcester  Permains  in  one  basket  served 
With  pippins  fine  as  Newtowns,  fresh  and  sweet  ; 

You  need  not  fear  them  ;  all  their  dangerous  heat 
And  acid  juices  cold  has  frozen  out, 

This  meal  would  once  have  made  our  Fathers  doubt  ; 
For  Generals  then  would  pluck  from  cabbage-patch 
80  The  wretched  greens  they’d  cook  on  fire  to  match  ; 
Scoff  now  of  dirty  ditchers  heap’d  with  chains, 
Dreaming  of  Lockhart’s  and  the  taste  of  brains  ! 

A  side  of  ham  ’twas  once  our  English  way 
To  hang  from  rafters  ’gainst  a  holiday  ; 

On  birthday  bacon  feast  the  family, 

With  fresh  meat  but  by  Parson’s  charity. 

Yet  one  who’d  been  three  times  a  magistrate, 

Held  high  command  in  Army  or  in  State, 

His  hill-farm  lick’d  to  shape,  should’ring  his  spade, 

90  With  more  than  usual  haste  his  way  there  made  ! 

Once  Law  was  terrible  and  Justice  stern  ; 

Once  we  saw  Puritans  or  Martyrs  burn  ; 

Each  was  his  brother’s  keeper  ;  no  man  thought 
In  jest  or  earnest  from  what  seas  were  brought 
The  finest  quality  of  tortoiseshell, 

Were  chairs  of  Norman  make  or  Clerkenwcll. 

Seats  narrow,  without  arms,  with  iron  head, 

Showed  Bottom  like  an  ass  and  garlanded, 
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Wheieon  would  romp  a  merry  country  brood  ; 

Such  were  our  houses,  furniture  and  food. 

Then  quite  unschooled,  and  no  Art-connoisseur, 

In  captured  towns  the  commonest  soldier, 

However  great  the  artist  or  his  toil, 

Would  break  the  cup  he  found  among  the  spoil 
To  make  the  boss  to  be  his  charger’s  pride, 

Or  graven  casque,  whereon,  before  he  died, 

His  foe  might  see  the  Lion-heart  made  tame 
By  thinking  on  his  Kingdom’s  fame  and  shame  ; 
Black  Prince  and  Edward  on  the  hillside  near  ; 

The  poise  and  onset  both  with  shield  and  spear 
Of  godlike  Knight  in  naked  likeness  shown  ; 

For  silver  glittered  on  their  arms  alone  ; 

They  served  their  porridge  then  in  earthenware. 

A  world  to  envy,  if  you’ve  bile  to  spare  ! 

In  Churches  then  God’s  presence  was  more  near  ; 
His  word  at  dead  of  night  in  Town  you’d  hear, 
Himself  His  Prophet  when  the  Northman  made 
His  way  from  Baltic  shores  to  burn  and  raid  : 

So  has  He  warned  us,  such  the  kindness  shown 
When  Saints  were  earthenware  and  gilt  unknown  ! 

Those  days  saw  tables  made  of  native  oak 
Home-built  ;  and  if  by  chance  the  East  wind  broke 
A  hoary  walnut-tree,  we  used  its  wood 
For  this  ;  but  now  your  rich  man’s  meal ’s  no  good, 
Turbot  and  venison  tasteless,  in  his  nose 
Stinking  the  perfumes,  savourless  the  rose, 

Save  solid  ivory  supports  his  board, 

And  gaping  lions  rampant  giant-jawed 
Fashion’d  from  tusks  Nile-borne  from  Assouan, 

Sent  by  fleet  Moor  or  swarthier  Indian, 

Or  drop’t  by  Jungle-beast,  when  overgrown 
They  irk’d  his  head.  With  such  desires  he ’s  flown  ; 
This  fires  his  craving  ;  in  his  eyes  as  meet 
Are  iron  rings  as  silver  table-feet. 

Therefore  I  shun  the  stuck-up  guest  who  points 
Comparisons,  and  scoffs  at  humble  joints. 

I’ve  not  an  ounce  of  ivory  :  dice  or  chess, 

No  piece  is  made  of  that  stuff,  I  confess. 

The  very  handles  of  my  knives  are  bone  ; 

Still  for  all  that  my  fish  I’ve  never  known 
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Go  bad,  or  found  the  chicken  cut  less  tender. 

True,  I’ve  no  carver  to  whom  all  must  surrender, 
Trained  at  the  Guildhall  School  of  Carving,  where 
Wild-boar  and  antelope  and  succulent  hare 
Crimean  pheasant,  Brobdignagian  duck, 

And  one-horned  goat  exported  from  Kalmuck, 

A  dummy  knife  carves  with  such  skilful  swish 
That  Guildhall  rings ;  a  model  every  dish  ! 

A  slice  of  venison  or  guinea-fowl 
150  My  fellow  cannot  steal,  for  he ’s  an  owl, 

No  adept  thief  except  of  crumbs  of  cake. 

Quite  common  glass  bought  cheap  your  thirst  will  slake 
Fill’d  by  a  country  wench  in  homespun  clad, 

Not  French  or  Chinese  or  some  Negro-lad. 

My  servants  all  wear  homespun,  hair  cropp’d  straight 
And  comb’d  the  day  alone  when  they’ve  to  wait. 

That  one ’s  a  shepherd’s  son,  a  cowherd’s  this  ; 

His  mother  long  not  seen,  he’ll  sigh,  and  miss 
His  cottage  home,  the  kids  that  to  him  ran, 

160  Gentle  of  face,  in  honour  gentleman  ! 

Such  as  they  well  might  be  in  purple  dress’d. 

Cider  he’ll  pour  on  those  same  hillsides  press’d 
From  which  he  comes,  the  scene  of  many  a  game  ; 

For  drink  and  boy ’ve  one  country  and  the  same. 

Wealth  is  its  own  excuse  !  For  middle-class 
Gambling  and  fornication  will  not  pass  ; 

Which  sort  of  vices  when  the  rich  pursue, 

They’re  called  ‘  choice  spirits  ’  and  ‘  the  chosen  few  ’  ! 
My  banquet  will  provide  a  different  treat, — 

170  Sweet  Shakespeare’s  songs  and  Milton’s,  that  compete 
In  their  deep-chested  music  for  the  prize. 

What  matters  voice  that  to  such  verse  allies  ? 

So  put  away  your  worries,  brush  aside 
All  business,  and  yourself  sweet  rest  provide. 

When  had  you  last  a  whole  day’s  holiday  ? 

No  word  of  stocks  ;  and  if  your  wife ’s  away 
From  dawn  to  night,  let  her  not  raise  a  frown  ; 

Shake  off  before  my  door  your  dolours  ;  down 
With  house  and  servants,  all  they  lose  and  break  ; 

180  Down  with  ungrateful  friends  for  Friendship’s  sake  ! 
Meanwhile  we  celebrate  the  annual  sights  : 

Worship  the  Holy  Napkin — Roman  rites  ! — 
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Or  like  a  captive  in  a  triumph  led 

The  Premier  leads  the  horse  in  he  has  bred  ! 

And  in  the  Grand  Stand — if  I  am  allowed 
To  say  so  by  the  huge,  the  record  crowd — 

Is  all  Society  ;  a  deafening  roar 

Tells  me  the  colours  that  the  winner  wore. 

For  were  he  beaten,  then  you  would  behold 

Gloom  and  Dejection  over  England  roll’d  190 

As  in  the  dust  of  desperate  defeat. 

Let  young  men  watch,  for  whom  it  is  a  treat 
To  shout  and  bet,  and  so  bring  off  a  coup 
Or  at  some  Beauty’s  feet  to  see  it  through  ! 

A  spring  sun-bath  for  my  poor  wrinkled  skin, 

And  no  dress-clothes.  For  here  you  may  jump  in, 

And  save  your  face — and  bath— a  solid  hour 
Early  ;  but  five  days  running  you’ve  no  power  ! 

By  such  a  life  you’d  soon  be  richly  cloy’d  ; 

Pleasures  are  rarer  the  less  oft  enjoy’d  !  200 

Juvenal,  Satires  xi.  Modernized. 

§  7 

The  Other  Side  of  the  Picture  of  Extravagance  and  Vice. 

One  of  Trimalchio’s  guests,  Ganymede,  a  sharp  Asiatic  adven¬ 
turer,  attacks  with  bitter  satire  the  folly  and  vice  of  a  southern 
country  town.  Certainly  it  was  a  Greek  town,  and  a  coast  town, 
both  types  notorious  for  an  unhealthy  life  even  in  early  Roman 
history.  But  this  hideous  imitation  of  the  sins  of  the  great  Metro¬ 
polis  is  one  of  the  most  disquieting  things  in  the  life  of  the  early 
Empire,  and  particularly  in  Nero’s  reign.  No  Roman  writer 
perhaps  has  put  with  such  full  sympathy  the  point  of  view  of  the 
poor  as  Petronius.  There  are  flashes  of  insight  in  Horace  and 
Juvenal,  but  they  show  intellectual  analysis  rather  than  sympa¬ 
thetic  understanding. 

TO  these  remarks  of  Phileros  Ganymedes  retorted  :  ‘  Your 
talk  has  no  meaning  in  heaven  or  earth,  and  all  the  time 
no  one  cares  how  food  prices  pinch.  Gad,  but  I  haven’t  been 
able  to  find  a  cheekful  of  bread  the  whole  day.  And  how  the 
drought  persists  :  we  have  had  a  year’s  shortage  by  now. 
Curse  the  City  Secretaries,  playing  with  the  bakers  “  You 
scratch  my  back  and  I’ll  scratch  yours  !  ”  Thus  it  happens  that 
the  small  fry  have  a  bad  time,  while  for  the  Potbellies  it ’s  one 
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long  Christmas.  Oh,  if  only  we  had  those  lions  to  protect  us 
io  that  I  found  here  when  I  first  came  from  Asia.  Life  was  life 
then  !  If  the  flour  were  less  than  the  purest  wheaten,  they 
sloshed  those  vampires  till  even  Jupiter  got  annoyed.  Ha  ! 
I  remember  Safinius — used  to  live  by  the  Old  Arch  when 
I  was  a  boy,  a  regular  pepper-pot  of  a  man.  He  scorched  the 
ground  as  he  went  along.  But  he  was  a  straight  man,  blunt, 
hail-fellow-well-met,  honest  enough  to  play  “  Up  Jenkins  ” 
with  in  the  dark.  But  in  the  Council  Hall  how  he  flayed  them, 
one  by  one  !  No  high-flown  periods,  but  straight  from  the 
shoulder.  While,  to  be  sure,  when  he  was  talking  at  a  public 
20  meeting,  his  voice  swelled  like  a  trumpet.  No  sweating  or 
spitting— no  !  A  touch  of  the  Asiatic  style  somewhere,  I  fancy. 
How  cordial  he  was  in  greeting  us,  knew  us  all  by  name,  just 
like  one  of  us  in  fact.  Result  was,  in  those  days  corn  was  cheap 
as  dirt.  You  could  buy  bread  for  a  ha’penny  that  you  and  your 
better  half  couldn’t  have  eaten  at  a  meal.  Nowadays,  I’ve  seen 
bull’s  eyes  as  big  !  Deary  me,  deary  me,  worse  and  worse 
every  day  !  This  town  grows  backward  like  a  calf’s  tail.  But 
why  have  we  a  Secretary  worth  three  beans,  caring  more  for 
his  own  cash  than  our  lives  ?  So  he  has  fun  at  home,  gets  more 
3°  in  a  day  than  his  neighbour  has  by  inheritance.  Now  I  know 
where  he  got  those  thousand  gold  pieces.  But  if  we  only  had 
the  guts,  he  wouldn’t  have  his  way  so  much.  As  it  is,  the 
people  are  lions  at  home,  in  public  foxes.  As  to  my  private 
affairs,  I  have  now  swallowed  my  rags,  and  if  the  price  of  bread 
persists,  I  shall  have  to  sell  my  huts.  It ’s  a  black  outlook,  if 
neither  gods  nor  men  take  pity  on  this  town.  Swop  me  bob, 
but  I  think  all  this  is  sent  by  heaven.  Nobody  believes  in 
heaven  now,  nobody  fasts,  nobody  cares  a  bean  for  Jupiter  : 
all  they  do  when  they  close  their  eyes  is  to  reckon  up  their 
40  money.  Time  was  when  the  Roman  matrons  with  bare  feet, 
long  dresses,  loosened  hair  and  pure  hearts  climbed  the  Sacred 
Hill,  begging  Jupiter  for  rain.  Result,  it  rained  buckets  at 
once  ;  it  was  “  now  or  never  ”  ;  so  they  all  went  home  like 
drowned  rats  !  But  the  gods  are  now  crusty  and  stealthy  and 
silent  because  we  have  no  religion.  The  fields  lie  .  .  .’ 

‘  I  beg  you,’  interrupted  Echion,  the  pawmbroker,  ‘  consider 
your  words  !  “  There ’s  ups  and  there ’s  downs  ”,  as  the 

farmer  said  when  he  lost  his  spotted  pig.  What  is  not  to-day 
will  be  to-morrow.  So  life  jogs  on.’ 

Petronius,  Satyricon  44.  (a.  d.  60.) 
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§  8 


An  Invitation. 


To  Maecenas. 


DEAR  Knight  and  Patron,  you  will  share 
In  homely  cup  no  vintage  rare, 

Yet  stored  by  me  and  seal’d  in  ware 

Athenian, 

When  all  the  Theatre  cheer’d  you  so 
Your  native  river  banks  did  throw 
Your  praise  in  sport  to  re-echo 

From  Vatican. 


No  Formian  hills  these  cups  of  mine 

Mellow,  and  no  Falernian  wine 

You’ll  drink,  but  press’d  from  Calean  vine 

Or  Caecuban. 

Horace,  Odes  i.  20. 


§  9 

‘  The  Leather  Bottel\ 

OBORN  with  me  in  Cecil’s  year, 

Master  of  flout  and  jibe  and  jeer, 

Of  love-madness,  and  love-quarrel, 

And  light-won  sleep,  my  dear  Bottel ! 

However  named  choice  wine  you  hoard, 

And  should  be  broached  for  festal  board  ; 

Yet  stoop,  since  our  philosopher 
Bids  bring  forth  wine  that ’s  mellower. 

Though  steep’d  in  philosophic  stuff, 

To  slight  you  he ’s  not  boor  enough  ;  10 

They  say  the  most  old-fashion’d  saint 
With  fire  of  wine  was  oft  acquaint. 

The  hardest  nut  is  yours  to  crack. 

And  stubborn  wits  you  gently  rack, 

The  secrets  of  the  sage  disclose, 

And  cure  with  wine  and  wit  his  woes. 
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You  bring  back  hope  in  suffering  ; 

And  give  the  poor  man  strength  and  sting  ; 

You  touch  his  lips,  he  bows  not  down 
To  soldier’s  steel  or  tyrant’s  frown. 

Divine  you’ve  love  aflame,  if  ever, 

And  all  the  Graces  slow  to  sever, 

As  living  lamps  to  light  you  on 
Till  stars  are  routed  by  the  sun. 

Horace,  Odes  iii.  21.  (Circ.  21  b.  c.) 

§  10 

A  playful  letter  to  Septicius,  who  promised  to  come 
to  dine  with  Pliny  and  broke  his  word. 

OH,  Septicius,  Septicius — you  ?  promise  to  come  to  dinner 
and  then  fail  me  ?  Judgement  shall  be  pronounced,  and 
you  shall  pay  to  the  last  farthing,  no  small  fine  either.  Each 
guest  had  a  lettuce  apiece,  three  snails,  two  eggs,  porridge 
with  iced  mead  (yes,  you  shall  count  the  ice  too,  the  ice 
especially,  which  melted  on  the  dish),  olives,  beetroots,  marrows, 
onions,  and  a  thousand  other  delicacies.  You  might  have 
heard  comedians,  or  reciters,  or  harpists,  or — such  is  my 
generosity,  all  of  them.  But,  I  suppose,  you  preferred  oysters, 
10  tripe,  sea-urchins,  and  Spanish  dancers  at  some  other  friend’s. 
You  shall  be  punished,  I  won’t  say  how.  You  have  dealt 
harshly  with  me  :  you  have  been  mean,  I  fancy  to  yourself, 
certainly  to  me  ;  yes,  and  I  must  say  to  yourself.  What  fun, 
what  laughter,  what  serious  talk  we  might  have  enjoyed  ! 
You  may  have  dined  in  finer  style  at  many  houses,  but  nowhere 
else  more  jovially,  more  simply,  more  naturally.  In  fine,  give 
me  a  trial,  and  if  henceforth  you  do  not  prefer  to  excuse 
yourself  from  others,  excuse  yourself  from  me  for  ever. 

Puny,  Epp.  i.  15.  (a.  d.  97.) 

§  II 

An  account  of  a  shabby-genteel  host ,  proving  that  the 
old  Roman  idea  of  genuine ,  simple  hospitality  never 
quite  died  out. 

Y  dear  Avitus, 

I  happened  to  dine  with  a  very  new  acquaintance 
(never  mind  how  it  came  about  :  it  is  a  long  story)  who 
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A  DINNER 


A  ROMAN  AT  TABLE 
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thought  himself  a  man  of  fashion  and  correct  taste.  I  thought 
him  vulgar  and  ostentatious.  At  his  own  select  table  he  had 
a  liberal  abundance,  while  most  of  his  guests  sat  down  to  scraps 
and  hash.  The  wine  also,  in  tiny  flagons,  he  had  graded  in 
three  qualities — not  to  give  a  choice,  but  to  prevent  refusal- 
one  for  himself  and  us,  another  for  his  poorer  friends  (he  keeps 
his  friends  in  classes),  another  for  his  servants  and  ours.  My 
neighbour  remarked  it  and  asked  me  if  I  liked  it.  When  10 
I  shook  my  head,  he  asked  ‘  What  then  is  your  own  practice  ?  ’ 
‘We  all  have  the  same,’  I  said  :  ‘  for  I  have  asked  them  to 
dinner  not  to  an  assessment  of  quality  ;  by  the  hospitality  of 
my  table  I  have  made  them  equal  and  I  treat  them  alike  in  all 
things.’  ‘  Servants  too  ?  ’  ‘Of  course  :  they  are  my  guests 
for  the  time  being,  not  servants.’  ‘  Is  it  very  expensive  ?  ’ 

‘  Not  in  the  least.’  ‘  Incredible  !  ’  ‘  Ah,  but  you  see  I  have 

the  servants’  wine,  not  they  mine.’  Heavens  !  if  only  you 
restrain  your  appetite,  it  is  no  hardship  to  share  and  share 
alike.  It  is  luxurious  appetite  that  we  must  check  and  bring  20 
into  line,  if  we  would  spare  expenses  which  should  give  scope 
for  an  honourable  self-restraint  rather  than  contempt  for  our 
fellow-men.  ‘  Why  this  sermon,’  you  ask  ?  My  dear  young 
friend,  I  should  not  like  the  extravagance  disguised  as  sim¬ 
plicity  which  we  find  at  some  dinner-parties  to  impose  on  your 
good  heart.  And  to  point  the  moral  of  an  experience  like  this 
is  in  keeping  with  my  affection  for  you.  Avoid  at  all  costs  this 
fashionable  combination  of  extravagance  and  meanness :  dis¬ 
gusting  enough  apart,  combined  they  are  most  disgusting. 

Yours  sincerely,  3° 

Caius. 

Puny,  Epp.  ii.  6.  (a.  d.  ioo.) 

§  12 

The  Feast  of  Wit. 

A  cultured  Roman’s  ideal  of  good  entertainment. 

Cato  Maior  loquitur  ( circ .  150  b.c .). 

WE  need  not  extend  the  argument  from  Pleasure.  It  is  no 
disparagement  of  old  age,  nay,  it  is  its  chief  glory,  that 
it  knows  no  extravagant  yearning  after  pleasure.  If  it  knows 
no  feasting  and  groaning  boards  and  carouses,  it  knows  also  no 
drunkenness,  no  dyspepsia  nor  sleeplessness.  Still,  if  we  must 
reckon  with  pleasure,  its  charms  being  wellnigh  irresistible 
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(that  is  an  inspired  metaphor  which  Plato  applies  to  pleasure, 
‘  the  bait  of  Sin  ’),  there  certainly  is  a  pleasure  in  moderate 
conviviality  which  old  age  may  enjoy,  even  if  it  is  debarred 
io  from  licentious  extremes.  In  my  boyhood  I  remember  often 
seeing  Duellius,  Caius  son  of  Marcus,  the  first  admiral  to  beat 
the  Carthaginians,  coming  home  from  supper.  He  was  an  old 
man  then,  and  he  found  his  chief  pleasure  in  an  abundance  of 
candles  and  a  musician.  This  unprecedented  extravagance,  to 
which  he  took  on  his  retirement,  his  reputation  might  justify. 
But  my  own  experience  is  enough,  without  drawing  on  other. 
Sociability  has  always  been  what  I  valued  most.  It  was  during 
my  service  at  the  Board  of  Works  that  Clubs  were  founded,  on 
the  day  when  Our  Lady  of  Ida  was  added  to  the  Calendar  of 
20  Saints.  I  entered  into  our  banquets  with  all  the  ardour  of 
youth,  though  I  never  in  any  respect  was  guilty  of  excess.  As 
the  years  go  by  our  tone  grows  quieter  every  day.  And  it  has 
always  been  my  way  to  measure  the  enjoyment  of  banquets 
as  much  by  sociability  and  the  delights  of  conversation  as  by 
its  physical  attractions.  In  this  matter  the  old  Romans  have 
shown  a  nicer  sense  than  the  Greeks  :  ‘  conviviality  ’  implying 
companionship,  life  in  common,  was  their  word  for  a  friendly 
dinner-party  ;  the  Greek  ‘  symposium  ’  implies  a  drinking  bout, 
and  their  other  word  for  ‘  banquet  ’  eating  in  common,  both  of 
3°  which  lay  emphasis  on  the  least  important  aspect  of  the  matter. 

Yes,  I  have  to  thank  my  love  of  conversation  for  the  pleasure 
I  get  even  from  banquets  that  begin  early.  I  am  not  dependent 
on  contemporaries  only,  few  of  whom  are  left.  I  can  enjoy 
myself  with  you  and  your  generation  just  as  much  ;  and  I  feel 
deep  gratitude  to  my  grey  hairs,  for  with  them  has  come  more 
love  of  talk  and  less  of  drink  and  food.  But  I  will  not  quarrel 
utterly  with  Pleasure  :  I  suppose  some  people  do  get  their 
pleasure  from  food  and  drink,  and  pleasure  is  a  natural  impulse  ; 
and  I  cannot  see  that  a  man  must  be  dead  to  the  pleasures  of 
4°  the  table  just  because  he  is  old.  Still,  I  love  the  good  old- 
fashioned  toasts  and  speeches  ;  the  discussions  introduced  by 
the  Head  of  the  Table  over  the  wine;  the  delicate  liqueur-glasses 
mentioned  in  Xenophon’s  Symposium ;  iced  winfe  in  summer  ; 
the  summer  sunshine  too,  and  a  jolly  fire  in  winter  no  less. 
These  pleasures  I  regularly  seek  at  Tusculum,  and  every  day 
I  fill  my  table  with  my  neighbours  ;  and  we  protract  our 
meal,  talking  far  on  into  the  night  on  every  possible  subject. 

Cicero,  de  Senectute  44-6.  (44  b.  c.) 
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§  13 

The  Frugality  of  the  Good  Old  Times . 

(Cf.  VIII.  16.) 

IN  ancient  Rome  frugality  of  diet  and  simplicity  in  dinner¬ 
parties  was  not  merely  a  matter  of  domestic  discipline  and 
etiquette.  It  was  also  the  sphere,  jealously  guarded,  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  laws,  and  of  state  control.  I  read  quite  recently  in  the 
miscellanies  of  Ateius  Capito  of  an  ancient  senatorial  decree, 
passed  in  the  consulship  of  C.  Fannius  and  M.  Valerius  Messalla, 
in  which  it  is  laid  down  that  statesmen  who  in  turn  gave  a  series 
of  dinner-parties  ( qui  mutitarent  is  the  antique  phrase  for  this 
ancient  practice)  during  the  Great  Games,  must  swear  a  formal 
oath  before  the  consul,  not  to  expend  on  any  one  dinner  more  10 
than  120  pence,  exclusive  of  vegetables,  meal  and  wine,  not  to 
use  foreign-grown  wines  but  wines  of  the  country,  and  not  to 
put  on  the  banquet  table  more  than  100  pounds  weight  of 
silver.  But  the  Fannian  Law  was  passed  later  which  made  the 
stipulation  that  during  the  Roman  Games,  the  National 
Holiday,  and  at  Christmas,  and  on  certain  other  days,  100  pence 
per  day  might  be  spent,  and  thirty  on  ten  other  days  in  each 
month,  but  on  all  other  days  ten'  pence  only.  This  is  the  law 
to  which  the  satirist  Lucilius  refers  in  the  line  : 

1  The  paltry  ten  shillings  of  Fannius.’  20 

Some  commentators  on  Lucilius  have  made  the  mistake  here 
of  assuming  that  the  sum  fixed  always  applied  to  all  days  alike  : 
the  facts  are  as  I  have  stated  :  Fannius  fixed  the  sum  for  certain 
holidays,  which  he  mentioned,  and  for  all  other  days  he 
restricted  expenditure  either  to  300  or  to  ten  pence. 

The  Licinian  Law  was  next  brought  forward,  which  followed 
the  Fannian  limit  of  ten  shillings,  but  on  weddings  allowed 
twice  the  sum  and  on  certain  other  days  three  times  the  sum. 
Again,  it  fixed  the  measures  of  meat  and  salted  fish  allowed  for 
each  day,  but  in  the  matter  of  ‘  whatso  is  of  earth  or  vine  or  30 
tree  ’  it  gave  a  wide  and  indiscriminate  freedom.  The  poet 
Laevius  refers  to  this  law  in  his  Love  Songs,  where  he  speaks 
of  the  abolition  of  kid’s  flesh  from  the  banquet  and  the  table 
piled  with  fruits  and  vegetables,  according  to  the  Licinian  Law  : 

‘  We  get  the  Law  Licinian, 

The  kid  the  light  empyrean.’ 
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Lucilius’  words  also  apply  to  it  : 

‘  A  pest  on  that  Licinian  Law  !  ’ 

Much  later,  when  time  had  defaced  these  statutes,  in  the  days 
40  of  big  fortunes  and  general  gluttony,  when  men  swilled  away 
their  estates  and  incomes  at  dinner-parties  and  luncheons, 
Sulla  in  his  dictatorship  brought  in  a  law  before  the  Popular 
Assembly,  which  made  the  proviso  that  on  the  1st,  5th,  and 
13  th  of  the  month,  on  the  Games  days  and  certain  sacred 
holidays  people  might  have  the  right  to  spend  £}  15^.  on  each 
dinner-party,  but  on  all  other  days  not  more  than  6s.  6d. 

We  find  also  the  Aemiliam  Law,  which  regulates  not  expendi¬ 
ture  on  meals  but  diet  and  quantities.  Then  there  is  the 
Antian  Law,  which  to  the  regulation  of  expenditure  adds  the 
5°  order  that  no  magistrate  holding  or  entering  on  office  should 
go  to  dinner-parties  except  with  people  of  a  certain  standing. 

Lastly  the  Julian  Law  came  before  the  Assembly,  in  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Augustus.  In  it  the  limit  is  laid  down  at  £ 2 
for  ordinary  working  days,  £t,  for  the  1st,  5th,  and  13th  of  the 
month  and  certain  other  holidays,  and  .£10  for  weddings  and 
commemoration  parties. 

Ateius  Capito  also  mentions  an  edict,  whether  of  Augustus 
or  Tiberius  I  do  not  for  the  moment  remember,  by  the  terms 
of  which  the  expenditure  on  dinner-parties  was  during  the 
60  sacred  observances  of  certain  days  advanced  from  £3  to  as 
much  as  £20.  This  was  intended  to  be  the  final  barrier  against 
the  rising  tide  of  extravagance. 

Aulus  Gellius,  ii.  24.  (a.d.  160.) 

§  H 

Servant  Troubles — The  Hired  Chef. 

Calidorus,  a  young  Athenian ,  is  in  love  with  Phoenicium,  a  girl 
belonging  to  Ballio,  a  slave-dealer,  who  has  sold  her  to  a  military 
officer  for  20  minae.  Pseudolus  ( the  Cheat),  servant  of  Calidorus’ 
father,  during  the  course  of  the  plot  frustrates  this  arrangement, 
and  delivers  Phoenicium  to  Calidorus. 

(Cf.  VII.  6.) 

Enter  Ballio  and  Chef. 

Ballio.  He  calls  it  wrong  who  calls  it  mart  for  cooks  ; 

A  Thieves’  kitchen  ;  for  hire  not  cooks  but  crooks  ! 
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For  if  I ’d  sworn  to  find  a  bigger  knave, 

I  could  not  hire  a  braver  than  this  ‘  brave  ’, 

A  babbling,  boastful,  boorish  good-for-naught  ! 

This  is  why  Death  refused  to  have  him  brought, 

And  left  him  here  to  cook  the  dead  men’s  cheese  ; 

For  he  alone  can  cook  them  w’hat  they  please. 

Chef.  If  what  they  say  is  your  opinion, 

What  made  you  hire  me  ? 

B.  Dearth  :  there  was  but  one  !  10 
But  why  did  you  sit  there,  if  you’re  a  cook, 

Alone  of  all  the  lot  ? 

C.  I’ll  tell  you.  Look  ! 

The  master-cook’s  been  made  less  masterly 
By  human  greed,  not  genius. 

B.  How  ? 

C.  You’ll  see  ! 

Directly  men  would  hire  a  cook,  ’tis  clearest 
They  never  want  the  man  who ’s  best  and  dearest  ; 

The  very  cheapest  rather  they  engage  ; 

That  is  the  reason  why  I  held  the  stage. 

Those  beasts  were  shillingers,  but  as  for  me 

No  man  can  make  me  budge  for  less  than  three.  20 

I’m  not  like  many  a  cook,  when  food  I  flavour, 

Who  piles  the  plates  with  mustard-fields  for  savour, 

Banquets — the  beef  !  his  craving  never  curbs 
But  seasons  herbs  with  herbs,  and  herbs  with  herbs  ! 

Shreds  garlic,  fennel,  leeks  and  corianders, 

Beet,  sorrel,  broccoli  and  broad-beans  squanders, 

Dilutes  with  silphium  a  pound  in  weight, 

Grates  onions  vile  that  th’  eyes  of  those  who  grate 
Turn  ere  they’ve  grated  tear-distilleries. 

When  such  men  cook  or  sauce  their  cookeries,  30 

They  season  not  with  any  seasoning, 

But  rather  with  blood-suckers  blood-sucking  ! 

Of  living  guests  the  intestines  to  devour  ; 

(That ’s  why  man’s  life  is  only  for  an  hour  !) 

These  horrid  herbs  they  do  for  their  undoing  ; 

Rueful  to  tell,  not  only  in  the  chewing, 

These  herbs  ‘  whereof  the  ewe  not  bites  ’  bite  men  ! 

B.  And  you  ?  The  sauce  you  use  is  godlike  then, 

By  which  the  life  of  man  you  can  prolong  ? 

What  makes  you  say  their  seasoning  is  wrong  ? 
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C.  Two  hundred  years  their  life  (no  need  to  quibble  !) 

Who  nutriment  that  I  have  season’d  nibble. 

For  when  I’ve  shredded  in  some  pickleoni, 

Some  sauci-fly  mosquito  whacceroni, 

All  of  themselves  at  once  they’re  piping  hot  ! 

For  Sea-sons  you  must  season  thus  the  pot. 

Land-sharks  with  castor-oil  I  castigate 
Or  paregoric-oil  in  sublimate. 

B.  The  Devil  take  you  and  your  sauceries, 

50  And  all  your  damnable  mendacities  ! 

C.  Please  let  me  speak. 

B.  Speak,  and  be  off  to  hell  ! 

C.  When  all  pots  blaze,  I  lift  the  lids  ;  the  smell 
Gives  feet  the  go-by  and  goes  up  to  heaven. 

B.  A  smell  gives  feet  .  .  .  ! 

C.  I  missed  the  evil  leaven. 

B.  What  ? 

C.  ‘  Hands  the  go-by  ’  read  when  I  said  feet. 

That  smell  is  God  Almighty’s  daily  treat  1 

B.  Then  if  you  don’t  go  out,  what  pray ’s  his  dinner  ? 

C.  He  goes  to  bed  undined. 

B.  To  hell,  you  sinner  ! 

Was  it  for  this  your  fee  to-day  you  took  ? 

60  C.  Of  course  I  own  I  am  a  costly  Cook  ; 

But  in  return  I  make  my  pains  appear 
Wherever  I  am  hired  .  .  . 

B.  To  commandeer  ! 

C.  D’  you  think  to  find  a  Cook  with  scales  and  balance 
Who  has  not,  sharp  as  hawk  or  eagle,  talents  ? 

B.  D’  you  think  to  go  and  cook  at  any  house 
Unless  you  sheathe  your  talons  and  cook  .  .  .  grouse  ? 

\To  a  slave.~\  You,  fellow,  you  are  mine,  I  give  you  power 
To  make  away  post-haste  with  all  that ’s  ours. 

Then  you  must  fix  your  eyes  upon  his  eyes, 

70  And  spy  as  well  wherever  this  man  spies. 

If  he  push  here,  you  too  push  forward  to ’t  ; 

If  he  shoot  out  a  hand,  you  yours  outshoot 
You  need  not  heed  his  having,  have  he  his  ’n  ; 

But  have  he  ours,  you  have  him  off  to  prison  ! 

If  he  goes,  go  ;  stands,  stand  too,  on  the  spot  ; 

If  he  squats  over  yonder,  you  too  squat 
A  guard  for  these  his  pupils  I’ll  allow. 
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C.  Put  a  good  face  upon  it. 

B.  Prithee,  how 
Have  you  at  home  and  a  good  face,  man,  say  ? 

C.  Because  my  broth  will  do  for  you  to-day,  80 

As  did  Medea  when  she  did  Pelias  down, 

Whose  medicines  and  potions  the  old  clown 
Made,  so  ’tis  said,  a  regular  broth  of  a  boy, 

And  so  I  ’ll  do  for  you  .  .  . 

B.  Good  God  !  Lefroy, 

The  poison  man  ! 

C.  No,  no  !  Man’s  Saviour. 

B.  Rot  ! 

Your  terms  for  coaching  me  to  cook  your  .  .  . 

C.  What  ? 

B.  Your  hash,  that  you  may  not  filch  hash  from  me 

C.  On  credit,  half-a-crown  ;  cash  not  for  three  ! 

But  are  you  feasting  friend  to-day  or  foe  ? 

B.  Gadzooks  !  I’m  feasting  friend,  I ’d  have  you  know.  90 

C.  Why  not  your  foes  instead  of  friends  invite  ? 

I’d  serve  them  then  a  course  so  recondite 

And  with  such  dainty  dainties  seasoned 
That  when  each  every  sauce  had  savoured 
I’d  make  him  nibble  off  his  finger  ends  ! 

B.  Egad  I’ll  ask  you,  ere  you  serve  my  friends, 

Taste  first  yourself  and  all  your  pupils  prime 
That  you  may  nibble  off  your  hands  the  crime. 

C.  Maybe  you  don’t  believe  me  ? 

B.  Too  much  talk  ! 

Don’t  worry  ;  that ’s  my  house  ;  now  in  you  walk.  100 

Plautus,  Pseudolu s,  III.  ii.  790  sqq.  (Circ.  200  b.  c.) 
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Orders  to  Servants. 


The  day’s  work  of  the  household  staff. 

Ballio,  the  slave-merchant,  enters,  with  several  male  and  female 
slaves,  from  his  house. 

Ballio.  Come  foorth,  come  foorth,  you  lazy  clowns,  ill- 
gotten  and  ill-bought, 

Of  whom  not  one  in  well-doing  has  ever  taken  thought  ; 
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Whom  by  this  pattern  save  I  prove,  no  gain  is  there  for  gaining  ; 

[flogs  the  men  all  round ] 
I’ve  never  seen  such  ass-like  men,  so  rough  their  ribs  with 
caning  ; 

More  hurt  have  you  the  more  you  strike  ;  these  whipping- 
postes  wytte 
Is  thus-wise  wise  : 

When  chance  afford,  take,  steal,  run  off  with  it  ; 
Plunder,  drink,  eat,  take  flight  ; 

This  it  is  is  their  delyte  ; 

You’d  rather  choose 
10  Leave  wolves  with  ewes 

Than  such  to  guard  your  right.  / 

Who  seem  not  ill  when  you  behold  their  face,  but  fail  in  opera¬ 
tion  ; 

Now  therefore,  save  you  bend  your  minds  on  this  my  procla¬ 
mation, 

Drive  idleness  from  heart  and  eyes,  and  soporification, 

I’ll  soundly  stripe  with  thongs  your  thighs, 

As  ne’er  were  rugs  of  Southern  dyes, 

Nor  Alexandrian  broideries 
Of  beasts  on  shaven  tapestries. 

’Twas  only  yesterday 
20  To  all  I  said  my  say, 

And  parcelled  out  their  provinces ; 

But  you  in  slackness  sit 
So  wrapp’d  in  wycked  wytte, 

By  foul  offence 
You  force  me  hence- 
-forth  to  recall  your  offices. 

You  are  so  sunk  in  sluggardry, 

More  stubborner  than  this  and  me  ; 

[1 dangles  the  whip  before  them ] 
Doe  this  ; — but  they  doe  other  things  ; 

Pay  heed  to  this  ; — you  plaguey  things, 

To  what  I  say  hearken  and  list, 

O  rascals  born  to  feel  the  fyst. 

[flogs  one  of  them\ 
hyde  shall  never  be  harder  than  this  my 

t  now  ?  It  smarts  ?  So  smarts  the  slave  his  master  for 
deryding. 


3° 


Marry,  your 
hyding. 
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Stand  all  by  me  and  what  I  say  look  you  be  mynde-abyding. 
You,  pitcher-bearer,  water  draw, 

Fill  full  cook’s  saucepan  ;  you  felawe 
With  th’  hacchatt,  lay  you  down  the  lawe 
That  governs  the  wood-chopping. 

Slave.  ’Tis  blunt  ! 

Ballio.  Let  be  ;  do  I  the  less  40 

For  that  enjoin  your  helpfulness 
To  robe  the  house  in  shining  dress  ? 

Be  off  !  You’ll  rue  the  stopping. 

Set  couches,  you  !  You,  clean  the  plate  ! 

You  also  lay  the  table  straight  ! 

That  when  I  come  home  from  Market, 

I  find  the  whole  prepared, 

The  floor  be-swept,  the  rushes  strewn, 

The  carpets  beat,  and  all  in  tune, 

Wash’d  and  anointed  every  loon,  50 

And  every  chamber  aired. 

My  birthday  ’tis  you  must  help  keep, 

Must  put  the  bacon  in  to  steep, 

And  sowes  breast  in  water  deep  ; 

You  hear  what  I  am  saying  ? 

With  state  I’d  greet  the  men  of  state, 

That  they  may  credit  me  estate  ; 

Go  in,  your  quirks  quick  celebrate, 

Let  there  be  no  delaying  ! 

I’m  off  to  Market  that  the  store  60 

Of  fish  I  fetch  others  before  ; 

Go,  slave,  in  front,  that  no  man  bore 
His  way  into  my  money. 

Nay,  stop !  For  one  home-truth  almost  forgot  I  here  this  morning. 
D’ye  hear  me,  girls,  to  you  in  turn  I  give  this  solemn  warning. 
Your  youthful  years  everichon 
Soft  dainty  and  delyteful  wone, 

Of  noblemen  the  minion  ; 

This  day  I’ll  learn  which  one  I 
May  one  day  set  at  liberty  70 

And  which  one  sell,  which  is  busy 
About  her  hair,  or  her  belly, 

Her  savings,  sleep,  or  sorrow. 

Mind  that  to-day  your  lovers  pour 
Rich  presents  at  this  humble  door  ; 
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To-day  must  bring  a  whole  year’s  store, 

Or  you  be  trash  to-morrow  ! 

You  know  this  is  my  byrtheday  ! 

Where  are  the  gentlemen,  I  say, 

80  To  whom  you  are  the  honied  way 
To  life  and  joy  and  kisses  ? 

Let  all  to  whom  you’re  ministers 
Send  companies  of  carriers 
With  wherewithal  for  gold  or  furs, 

And  all  you  love,  young  misses. 

What  help  at  home  are  you  but  trouble, 

My  wine  and  wealth  you  only  gobble, 
Yourselves  and  paunches  but  drench  double, 
While  I  am  drained  dry. 

90  So  now  ’tis  best  I  should  address 
Each  one  by  name,  that  each  confess 
That  she  her  orders  has  express  ; 

And  all  their  minds  apply. 

Hedylium,  first  with  you  I  treat, 

Who  are  the  Cornmonger  his  sweet, 

Who  mountains  has  of  bread  and  meat  ; 

See  that  corn  this  way  wander  ! 

A  year’s  supply  for  me  and  all 
My  house  ;  my  bins  with  corn  be  tall, 

100  My  name  be  changed,  and  men  me  call 
A  Prince  instead  of  Pander. 

Calidorus  [aside]  Ugh  !  How  the  gallows-bird  talks  big  ! 

D’ye  thinks  he  boasts  enough  ? 

Pseudolus.  The  Pig  ! 

He ’s  beast  and  boastful.  Mind  your  wig  ! 

And  mind  the  thing  you’re  doing  ! 

Ballio.  You,  Aischrodora,  at  your  feet 

You’ve  purveyors  of  butcher’s  meat, 

Who  for  their  living  lie  and  cheat 
And  swear  to  others’  ruin, 
no  Now  listen  well  ;  unless  to-day 

Of  hooks  full  heavy  with  their  prey, — 

Three  carcases  that  weigh  and  sway, — • 

I  have  my  larder  full, 

To-morrow,  as  I’ve  read  in  book 
Two  sons  of  god  one  Dirce  took 
And  bound  to  bull,  to  larder-hook 
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I’ll  string  yon  for  your  bull  ! 

Calidorus  [aside].  I  boil  with  rage  to  hear  such  talk  ; 

That  such  a  felawe  men  let  walk 
And  cull  our  gyrlehood  stem  and  stalk  !  120 

Where  are  they  ?  Where  are  hyding 
All  of  whose  life  and  love  the  flower 
Is  still  outside  the  pander’s  power  ? 

Why  not  our  people’s  plague  devour 
Each  with  the  other  syding  ? 

But  I’m  too  foolish,  too  untaught  ; 

Let  those  men  dare  the  deed  who  ought, 

Whom  love  to  slavery  has  brought, 

But  vengeance  is  delaying. 

Plautus,  Pseudolus  1.  ii.  133  sqq. 


§  l6 

Julius  Caesar  enforces  the  Law  against  Extravagance. 

(44  B-  c0 

(Cf.  VIII.  13.) 

CAESAR  abolished  the  use  of  litters  and  the  wearing  of 
purple  dress  and  pearls  except  for  certain  persons  of 
importance  and  prescribed  age  and  on  fixed  days.  lie  par¬ 
ticularly  took  care  to  enforce  his  law  against  extravagance  by 
stationing  police  round  the  market  to  collect  illegal  provisions 
and  bring  them  to  him.  On  occasion  he  even  sent  up  militaiy 
police  with  troops  to  rectify  any  mistake  of  the  authorities  by 
removing  food  already  placed  on  the  table  in  private  houses. 

Suetonius,  Julius  43.  (a.  d.  120.) 


§  17 

Julius  Caesar  at  Table. 

GREAT  moderation  in  wine  not  even  his  worst  enemies 
denied  him.  There  is  a  saying  of  Marcus  Cato  that 
Caesar  was  the  only  revolutionary  who  was  not  drunk  when 
he  attacked  the  constitution.  Caius  Oppius  points  out  that 
he  was  so  casual  over  food  that  on  one  occasion,  when  flavoured 
oil  was  put  on  the  table  in  place  of  fresh  olive  and  all  the 
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guests  refused  it,  he  alone  took  it,  helping  himself  liberally,  to 
spare  the  feelings  of  his  host,  who  might  otherwise  appear 
convicted  of  carelessness  or  ignorance. 

Suetonius,  Julius  53. 


§  l8 

The  Emperor  Claudius  at  Dinner. 

THIS  did  not  prevent  his  being  a  general  butt  for  practical 
joking.  If  he  came  a  little  late  to  dinner,  he  would  have 
to  fight  his  way  all  round  the  room  to  find  his  place  ;  and 
when  he  fell  asleep  after  his  meal,  as  he  often  did,  he  used  to 
be  pelted  with  the  stones  of  olives  and  dates,  and  sometimes 
the  court  jesters  even  tickled  him  for  fun  with  wands  or  whips. 
If  he  went  on  snoring,  they  would  also  put  his  slippers  on  his 
hands,  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  wake  up  suddenly  and 
rub  his  eyes  with  them. 

Id.,  Claudius  8. 

§  19 

Julius  Caesar  is  the  Guest  of  Cicero. 


Pozzuoli,  December. 

MY  dear  Atticus, 

A  formidable  guest  !  .  Cependant  je  n’ai  pas  de  regrets. 
He  was  ‘  so  sweet  ’.  Still,  when  he  visited  Philippus  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve,  the  Manor  was  so  full  of  soldiers  that  there  was  hardly 
a  room  for  Caesar  to  dine  in.  Fancy,  two  thousand  men ! 
I  was  a  bit  nervous  as  to  what  would  happen  on  the  next  day, 
when  Barba  Cassius  came  to  my  rescue  in  the  nick  of  time.  He 
supplied  me  with  some  sentries,  who  guarded  the  house,  while 
the  troops  encamped  on  the  estate.  The  great  man  stayed  with 
Philippus  on  Christmas  Day  till  a  little  after  noon.  He  saw 
10  no  one.  Accounts  with  Balbus,  doubtless.  Then  a  walk  along 
the  shore  of  the  Bay.  Bath  here  about  2  p.m.  Listened  to 
‘  Lines  on  Mamurra  ’  (not  a  letter  altered).  Anointed  and 
scented,  he  sat  down  to  dinner.  He  started  with  a  pill.  So  he 
ate  and  drank  sans  peur ;  and  ‘  so  sweetly  ’  too.  The  enter¬ 
tainment  was  handsome  and  tasteful,  and,  what  is  more, 


...  all  credit  to  the  cook, 

Though  Wit,  you  know,  was  the  best  sauce  he  took. 
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His  clientele  I  entertained  in  three  dining-rooms,  and  right 
royally.  His  valets  and  grooms  wanted  for  nothing  :  his 
secretaries  were  entertained  correctly.  In  a  word,  we  seemed  20 
‘  mighty  fine  fellows  \  Still,  he  is  not  the  sort  of  guest  to 
whom  you  say,  ‘  Delighted  to  see  you  the  next  time  you 
pass  this  way  !  ’  Once  is  enough.  Conversation  ?  Oh,  rien 
de  serieux  ;  belles  lettres  the  whole  time.  Que  voulez-vous  P 
He  was  amused,  and  it  was  all  to  his  taste.  He  said  he  would 
stay  one  day  at  Pozzuoli,  and  another  at  Baiae.  Now  you 
know  all  about  my  entertainment — or  perhaps  I  should  call  it 
a  logement; — a  plaguey  nuisance,  as  I  say,  though  not  so  very 
terrible.  I  am  staying  here  for  a  little.  Then  Tusculum. 

Ever  yours, 

Marcus.  30 

PS. — I  hear  from  Nicias  that  when  Caesar  passed  Dolabella’s 
estate,  he  had  his  whole  escort  riding  on  either  side  of  him.  He 
did  this  nowhere  else. 


Cicero,  ad  Alt.  xiii.  52.  (45  b.  c.) 


IX.  ILLNESS  AND  DEATH 


Many  people  have  the  courage  of  others’  misfortunes.  We 
are  not  therefore  surprised  to  read  fine  and  curious  embroideries 
on  the  themes  of  Death  and  consolation  for  the  deaths  of 
others.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  in  any  language,  even 
Bossuet’s  or  Jeremy  Taylor’s,  more  splendid  rhetoric  has  wound 
its  solemn  length  along,  itself  a  funeral  procession,  than  that 
of  the  companion  letters  on  the  death  of  Tullia,  or  Virgil’s 
Dante-like  lament  for  Marcellus. 

Golden  lads  and  girls  all  must 

As  chimney-sweepers,  come  to  dust : 

Propertius  said  that  before  Shakespeare.  But  where  Christ 
said  royally,  ‘  She  hath  done  it  for  my  burial  ’,  the  same  poet 
could  only  implore  Cynthia  to  ‘  lavish  on  his  locks  spikenard 
from  alabaster  box  ’.  There  is  self-pity  in  those  accents.  And 
it  required  a  Lucretius  to  detect  the  flaw  in  such  egoism  with 
his  scornful,  ‘  He  rings  not  true  ;  self-pity  makes  him  knave  ’. 
Roman  history  of  all  ages  is  full  of  the  Stoic  who  could  face 
death  with  calm  courage.  But  in  literature  that  spirit  is  again 
best  expressed  in  the  relentless  logic  of  the  ‘  De  Rerum  Natura  ’, 
with  its  climax,  ‘  Be  big  ;  contented  leave  the  stage  ;  thou 
must  ’. 

To  Lucretius  also  we  must  go  for  the  best  general  account 
of  disease  in  the  Mediterranean  region.  See  the  famous 
passage  in  the  Sixth  Book  concluding  with  the  description 
of  the  plague  of  Athens  (IX.  io),  which  for  realistic  horror 
surpasses  all  stories  of  other  famous  plagues,  such  as  the  great 
plague  of  London. 
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Cicero 

§  1 

A  Letter  of  Condolence  to  Cicero  on  the  Death  of  his 
Daughter  Tullia ,  Aetat.  xxx. 

Athens,  April. 

MY  dear  Tully, 

The  news,  duly  delivered,  of  your  dear  Tullia’s  death 
was,  I  assure  you,  a  grievous  shock  and  pain  to  me.  Inevitably  : 

I  feel  the  loss  to  be  my  own  too,  and  if  I  had  been  there  in 
Rome,  I  should  not  have  failed  you,  but  should  have  been  at 
your  side  to  tell  my  grief.  Such  sympathy  is  a  poor,  bitter 
thing,  for  those  who  should  offer  it  feel  an  equal  pain,  and  even 
the  attempt  brings  tears  ;  indeed,  they  seem  to  require  conso¬ 
lation  from  others  too  much  to  be  able  to  do  the  good  office 
themselves.  Still,  I  determined  to  write  you  a  note,  with  my 
first  thoughts,  not  that  I  think  they  can  escape  you,  but  perhaps  10 
your  pain  may  prevent  your  clear  appreciation  of  them. 

Oh,  think,  there  is  no  reason  why  your  domestic  grief  should 
so  tear  your  heart-strings.  Think  how  fortune  has  dealt  with 
us,  of  the  loss  of  our  country,  of  reputation,  position,  and  all 
honour,  treasures  that  should  be  no  less  precious  than  our 
children.  What  can  the  addition  of  this  blow  add  to  your 
pain  ;  or  how  can  your  heart,  inured  to  a  patriot’s  anguish, 
fail  to  grow  hard  and  look  down  on  all  other  grief  ?  Do  you 
grieve  on  her  account  ?  My  dear  friend,  often  and  again  you 
must  have  reflected  (we  have  communed  together  too)  that  20 
in  these  days  those  who  have  been  granted  the  natural  change 
of  death  for  life  have  been  far  from  harshly  dealt  with.  What 
had  life  at  this  time  to  offer  her,  in  enjoyment,  in  hope,  in 
contentment  ?  A  distinguished  husband  and  a  long  life  of 
married  bliss  ?  Well,  the  present  generation,  I  dare  say,  could 
offer  you  plenty  of  young  men  from  whom  you  could  choose 
a  son-in-law  worthy  of  your  position,  to  whose  honour  you 
could  safely  entrust  your  daughter  !  What  next  ?  Children, 
blood  of  her  blood,  and  the  joy  of  their  prosperity  ?  How 
could  they  maintain  the  family  traditions  and  their  indepen-  3° 
dence  ?  The  constitutional  ladder  to  honour,  I  suppose  ;  the 
employment  of  civic  liberty  in  the  defence  of  the  country  and 
the  interests  of  their  friends  ?  Every  one  of  these  things  had 
vanished  before  they  could  see  the  prospect  of  it.  4  Ah,  but  it 
is  a  great  misfortune  to  lose  children.’  Yes,  and  it  is  a  greater 
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to  endure  such  days  as  these.  I  must  tell  you  an  incident  which 
has  brought  me  no  little  consolation.  It  might  be  able  to  ease 
your  pain.  On  my  return  from  Asia,  sailing  from  Aegina 
towards  Megara,  I  fell  to  studying  the  coast  round  about. 
40  Behind  me  was  Aegina,  in  front  Megara,  Piraeus  on  my  right, 
and  Corinth  on  my  left.  These  were  once  flourishing  towns  : 
now  they  are  a  heap  of  ruins  beneath  the  eye.  And  so  I  fell  to 
reflections  like  these  :  ‘  Bah  !  We  pygmy  men,  resentful  at  the 
decease  or  sudden  death  of  our  friends  !  Our  life  must  indeed 
be  rather  short,  when  all  these  dead  frames  of  cities  lie  cast 
abroad  in  so  little  ground.  Restrain  yourself,  Servius,  and 
remember  you  were  born  a  man.’  These  reflections  brought 
me  no  little  strength  of  mind.  And  the  following  consideration 
too  I  would  like  you  to  put  before  you.  Think  of  all  the  famous 
So  men  who  have  died  in  these  last  few  years,  of  the  loss  of  our 
Imperial  honour,  the  convulsions  of  our  Dominions.  And  are 
you  so  shaken  when  the  summons  has  come  to  the  lonely  soul 
of  one  poor  woman  ?  If  her  day  had  not  come  this  year,  she 
would  have  had  to  die  before  many  had  passed,  for  she  was 
born  a  mortal.  Come,  with  me  turn  your  mind  from  these 
mournful  thoughts  :  think  things  worthy  of  your  part.  She 
has  lived  her  life  :  she  died  when  the  Republic  died  :  she  has 
seen  her  father  praetor,  consul,  augur  :  she  was  the  wife  of 
distinguished  men  :  she  enjoyed  to  the  full  every  blessing  life 
60  can  offer  :  when  Liberty  fell,  she  passed  away.  What  com¬ 
plaints  on  these  grounds  can  you  or  she  have  against  Fate  ? 
Remember  you  are  Cicero,  whose  wont  it  is  to  teach  and  advise 
others.  Do  not  be  like  those  bad  doctors  who  profess  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  medicine  when  the  complaints  of  others  are  concerned, 
but  cannot  cure  themselves.  Put  before  your  mind  and  take  to 
heart  the  precepts  you  are  wont  to  give  others.  There  is  no 
pain  which  the  lapse  of  time  will  not  ease  and  soothe.  It  would 
be  unworthy  in  you  to  wait  passively  for  it,  instead  of  making 
the  future  the  present  by  the  power  of  your  mind.  If  those 
70  below  have  any  consciousness,  she,  with  her  great  affection  for 
you  and  devotion  to  all  her  family,  certainly  does  not  wish  you 
to  mourn  like  this.  No,  yield  to  the  wishes  of  the  dead,  yield 
to  the  entreaties  of  your  other  relations  and  friends,  who 
sorrow  in  your  pain  ;  and  yield  to  your  country,  that  she  may 
rely  on  your  services  and  advice,  if  you  can  help  her  in  anything. 
One  word  more — (and  to  think  that  we  have  come  to  such  a 
pass  that  I  must  say  it  !) — some  one  may  think  that  it  is  not 
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so  much  your  daughter’s  death  that  causes  your  grief  as  our 
political  storms  and  the  victory  of  another  party.  Beware  ! 

I  am  ashamed  to  write  further  on  this  topic,  lest  I  might  seem  80 
to  distrust  your  foresight.  So,  with  one  last  thought  for  you, 

I  will  make  an  end.  Often  and  again  have  we  seen  you  take 
prosperity  in  a  fine  spirit,  winning  credit  thereby.  Now  see  to 
it  that  we  appreciate  your  power  to  bear  adversity  equally  well, 
and  without  undue  strain.  Amidst  all  your  virtues  let  us  not 
look  for  this  in  vain. 

As  to  my  personal  affairs,  what  is  going  on  here,  and  the  state 
of  the  Dominion,  I  will  write  to  you  later,  when  I  hear  that 
your  mind  is  more  at  peace. 

Ever  yours, 

Servius  Sulpicius.  9° 

Cicero,  Epp.  ad  Fain.  iv.  5.  (45.  b.c.) 


§  2 

Cicero1  s  Reply. 

YES,  my  dear  Servius,  if  only  you  had  been  with  me  in  my 
great  misfortune !  The  help  your  presence  would  have 
given  me  in  comfort  and  sympathy  I  can  easily  realize  from 
the  fact  that  a  perusal  of  your  letter  has  eased  my  heart  a  little. 
Your  words  are  words  of  comfort,  and  in  consoling  me  you 
have  entered  into  my  pain.  However,  your  son  Servius  showed 
me  all  the  kind  attentions  that  were  possible  in  my  trouble, 
making  clear  his  esteem  for  me,  which  he  knew  would  please 
you  so  much.  His  kindness  may  often  have  given  me  greater 
pleasure,  no  doubt,  but  never  greater  comfort.  In  your  case,  10 
it  is  not  so  much  your  sentiments  and  real  sympathy  that  are 
my  consolation,  but  your  moral  influence  :  you  make  me  feel 
the  disgrace  of  allowing  my  powers  of  endurance  to  come  short 
of  your  own  high  ideals.  Yet  the  moments  come  when  I  am 
caught  by  my  grief  and  almost  swept  away  by  it  :  I  have  not 
the  solace  to  fall  back  upon  which  others  had  who  have  suffered 
as  I,  and  whose  example  I  keep  before  me.  Quintus  Maximus 
lost  a  famous  son,  of  consular  rank  and  notable  achievements  ; 
Lucius  Paullus  lost  two  in  seven  days,  your  ancestor  Gallus 
and  Marcus  Cato  lost  sons  of  great  promise  and  great  character  ;  20 
but  in  those  days  the  high  honour  of  the  political  service  that 
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was  their  calling  could  soothe  their  sorrow.  All  those  dis¬ 
tinctions  that  you  mention  I  had  lost  ;  I  had  one  comfort 
left,  and  it  is  torn  from  me.  I  cannot  fix  my  thoughts  on  the 
interests  of  my  friends,  on  political  duties ;  the  courts  give 
me  no  pleasure  ;  the  sight  of  the  Senate  House  I  cannot  bear  ; 
I  feel — what  is  indeed  the  fact — that  I  have  lost  all  the  fruits 
of  a  happy  and  busy  life.  But  once,  reflecting  that  my  feelings 
were  shared  by  you  and  others,  taking  strong  hold  upon  myself 
30  and  forcing  myself  to  patient  endurance,  I  had  a  refuge, 
a  haven  of  rest,  full  of  quiet  talk  and  sweet  ways,  easing  the 
load  of  worry  and  pain.  But  now  this  death-blow  has  been 
struck,  and  the  old  wounds  I  thought  healed  break  open  again. 
Once  the  welcome  of  my  home  alleviated  my  political  despair, 
but  now  I  cannot  fly  to  my  country  from  the  sorrows  of  home 
and  find  peace  in  her  blessing.  So  now  I  am  a  wanderer  from 
home  and  city,  because  my  home  can  no  longer  relieve  the 
pain  I  feel  for  my  country,  nor  can  my  country  ease  my  private 
grief.  All  the  more  do  I  long  to  see  you,  anxiously  awaiting 
40  you  ;  greater  relief  I  cannot  think  of  than  this,  that  we  should 
live  together  and  talk  together,  and  indeed  I  hear  and  hope  that 
the  time  of  your  return  is  approaching.  I  wish  to  see  you  as 
soon  as  possible  for  many  reasons,  but  especially  that  we  may 
compare  notes  together  and  go  over  the  line  of  conduct  we 
should  adopt  in  these  days,  when  the  whole  situation  must  be 
adapted  to  the  wishes  of  a  single  individual,  a  man  of  practical 
wisdom  and  generous  instincts,  a  great  friend  of  yours,  as 
I  fancy  is  clear,  and  at  the  same  time  not  unfriendly  to  me. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  is  a  matter  of  great  moment  that 
50  we  should  discuss  the  line  we  should  adopt,  not  for  action, 
but,  in  following  his  wishes  and  generous  indulgence,  for  the 
attainment  of  peace. 

Ever  yours, 

Marcus. 

Cicero,  ad  Fam.  iv.  6. 

§  3 

The  Funeral  of  Julius  Caesar. 

WHEN  the  day  of  the  funeral  was  made  public,  the  pyre 
was  built  in  the  Campus  Martius  next  to  the  tomb  of 
Iulia,  and  in  front  of  the  Public  Platform  a  gilded  temple  was 
built,  a  replica  of  the  Temple  of  Venus  our  Mother.  Inside 
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was  an  ivory  couch,  spread  with  gold  and  purple  tapestry,  and 
at  the  head  a  trophy  of  armour  and  the  toga  in  which  he  had 
been  murdered.  Many  brought  their  offerings,  and,  as  the 
time  seemed  too  short,  orders  were  given  that  they  should 
carry  them  to  the  Campus,  each  as  he  came  and  by  whatever 
road  he  chose.  Games  were  held,  and  at  the  same  time  appro-  io 
priate  passages  from  Pacuvius’s  Trial  of  the  Arms  were  sung  to 
stir  public  sympathy  and  indignation  at  the  murder  : 

‘  To  think  that  I  have  saved  them,  to  be  my  murderers,’  &c., 

and  like  sentiments  from  the  Electra  of  Atilius. 

In  place  of  the  usual  obituary  speech  the  consul  Antonius 
announced  through  a  herald  a  senatorial  decree  assigning  to 
Caesar  all  honours  earthly  and  divine,  and  also  the  oath  by 
which  the  nation  had  bound  itself  to  defend  the  person  of  one 
man,  adding  a  short  comment  of  his  own.  Magistrates  and 
ex-magistrates  carried  the  couch  in  front  of  the  Platform  down  20 
into  the  Forum.  While  they  were  debating,  some  in  favour 
of  burning  it  in  the  shrine  of  Jove  of  the  Capitol,  others  in 
the  Hall  of  Pompey,  suddenly  there  appeared  two  figures, 
armed  with  swords  and  brandishing  two  javelins,  who  kindled 
it  with  blazing  torches,  and  the  crowd  of  onlookers  hurried  to 
pile  it  with  dry  brushwood,  platforms,  benches,  and  anything 
else  to  hand  that  might  make  an  offering.  Then  the  musicians 
and  actors  tore  off  the  costume  they  had  adapted  for  the 
ceremony  from  the  material  of  triumphal  processions,  rent  it 
in  tatters  and  hurled  them  on  the  flames  ;  his  old  legionaries  3° 
of  the  line  threw  on  their  arms,  carried  to  do  honour  to 
his  funeral  ;  many  women  even  threw  on  the  jewellery  they 
were  wearing,  and  their  children’s  lockets  and  little  cloaks. 

It  was  a  time  of  deep  public  mourning.  Crowds  of  foreigners 
gathered  round,  mourning  each  in  their  own  national  manner. 
The  Jews  were  conspicuous,  thronging  round  the  ashes  the 
whole  night  through. 

Suetonius,  Julius  84.  (Circ.  a.d.  120.) 
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§  4 

Funeral  of  Misenus. 

The  Sibyl  is  advising  Aeneas  on  his  descent  into  Hades.  She 
warns  him  that  the  great  undertaking  would  be  impious  while  one 
of  his  comrades  lies  unburied  whom  it  is  in  his  power  to  bury. 
(1 Of '.  IX.  11.) 

‘  ]\  /I  OREOVER  know,  a  friend’s  corse  lies  inanimate 
iVl  (Alas  thou  knowst  it  not  !)  befouling  all  the  fleet, 

While  seeking  oracles  thou  lingerest  at  my  gate. 

Him  first  in  his  last  home  bestow  with  burial  meet. 

Drive  there  black  rams ;  thy  first  atonement  let  them  be. 

So  at  last  Stygian  groves,  and  realms  to  living  feet 
Wayless,  thou’lt  see.’  She  spake  ;  then  mute  with  seal’d  lips 
she. 

Aeneas  went  his  way  with  downcast  eyes,  sad-faced 
Leaving  her  cave,  and  in  his  mind  turned  ceaselessly 
10  Fortune’s  blind  wheel.  With  whom  trusty  Achates  paced 
With  even  steps  and  cares.  Both  many  a  question  sowed  : 
What  lifeless  friend  ?  what  corse  the  Sibyl  would  have  placed 
In  earth  ?  embroidering  upon  their  mutual  road 
Such  themes  ;  and,  when  they  came,  they  saw  Misenus  there 
By  undeserved  death  on  the  dry  beach  bestow’d  ; 

The  son  of  Aeolus,  Misenus,  whom  none  e’er 
Excell’ d  in  trumpet  call  or  hearts  of  men  to  fire 
With  martial  music.  He  to  great  Hector  once  bare 
Companionship,  and  round  his  Master  noble  Squire 
20  Braved  battle  manfully  with  trumpet  and  with  spear. 

When  life  from  Elector  reft  Achilles’  conquering  ire, 

Dardanian  Aeneas,  that  brave  man  without  peer, 

Had  joined  in  fellowship,  following  no  lesser  light. 

Then  with  a  hollow  shell  thrilling  old  Ocean’s  ear 
By  chance,  poor  fool,  his  song  had  called  the  Gods  to  fight, 
His  challenge  Triton  took, — may  we  believe  the  tale, — 

And  drown’d  him  ’mid  the  rocks  beneath  the  foamy  bight. 

So  round  Misenus  dead  loudly  they  all  bewail, 

And  good  Aeneas  most ;  then  spite  their  tears  they  fly 
3°  Sibyl’s  behests  to  speed,  and  for  the  burial 

An  altar  of  young  trees  they  seek  to  pile  sky-high, 

Enter  a  forest  old,  the  wild  beasts’  jungle  deep, 

Pine  after  pine  crash  down,  with  axe-blows  holm-oak,  aye 
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And  ashen  beams  resound,  and  from  the  mountain  steep 
The  rowans  topple  down,  and  wedge  the  fissile  oak 
In  twain, — Aeneas  first  to  order,  work,  and  weep. 

Meanwhile  with  equal  love  the  Trojans  on  the  shore 
Mourn’d  for  Misenus,  and  to  his  ungrateful  dust 
That  could  not  give  them  thanks  their  last  sad  tribute  bore. 
First,  fat  with  resinous  pine,  with  cleft  oaks  high,  upthrust  4° 
The  pyre  whose  sides  they  lace  with  dark  leaves,  while  they 
raise 

Funereal  cypresses  before  it,  and  encrust 
With  glittering  coats  of  mail ;  one  the  cold  body  sprays 
With  water  quick  made  hot  o’er  bowl  that  seethes  with  fire  ; 
Others  anoint  it,  chant  a  dirge,  and  next  there  sways 
Heap’d  with  his  own  gay  suits  high  on  the  funeral-pyre 
The  limbs  so  mourn’d  ;  others  have  crept  beneath  the  vast 
Platform,  and  held  the  torch,  ancestral  service  dire, 

Thereunder  with  averted  face.  The  gifts  there  cast, 

Food,  incense,  streaming  bowls  of  unguents,  blended  burn.  50 
But  when  the  ashes  sank,  and  the  flame  died,  the  last 
Relics  and  embers  dry  with  wine  they  wash’d,  in  urn 
Of  wrought  bronze  Corynaeus  gather’d  the  bones,  and  seal’d. 
And  thrice  with  water  pure  his  fellows,  each  in  turn, 

With  dewy  drops  from  an  olive-wand  in  bud  aneled, 

And  as  he  sprinkled  sang  the  farewell  sentences. 

But  good  Aeneas  set  high  on  the  burying-field 
A  giant  monument,  his  own  appurtenances, 

Arms,  trumpet,  oar  beneath  a  heaven-kissing  hill 

Call’d  after  him  Misenus  thro’  the  centuries.  60 

Virgil,  Aeneid  vi.  149-235.  (Circ.  25  b.  c.) 


§  5 

Anchises’  Lament  over  the  Unborn  Soul  of  Marcellas- 

*  BETTER  will  others  forge  bronzes  that  breathe  and  bloom, 
I)  And  call,  I  well  believe,  from  marble  looks  that  live, 

Will  plead  with  readier  tongue,  the  rising  stars  presume, 

And  motions  of  the  Heavens  with  rod  and  compass  give  ; 
Roman,  remember  thou  to  rule  the  world  with  power, 

And — these  shall  be  thine  art, — make  peace  imperative, 
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Spare  the  submissive  knee,  fight  stiff-neck’d  till  they  cower.’ 
Thus  old  Anchises  spoke,  and  thus  made  wonder  more : 

*  See,  as  he  strides  along,  how  o’er  them  all  doth  tower 
10  Proud  in  the  general’s  spoils  Marcellus  conqueror  ! 

On  horseback  shall  he  quell  Carthage  and  rebel  Gaul, 

Shall  right  the  ship  of  State  reeling  with  dread  uproar, 

The  third  to  hang  his  prize  of  arms  on  temple  wall.’ 

And  here  Aeneas  asked,  seeing  that  with  him  passed 
A  youth  in  shining  mail,  and  beauty  imperial, 

But  brow  too  little  smooth,  and  eyes  in  face  downcast  : 

‘  Sire,  who  is  he  that  waits  on  him,  as  Knight  his  squire  ? 

A  son  ?  or  one  late-born,  of  a  long  line  the  last  ? 

What  buzz  of  Squires  around  !  and  in  himself  what  fire  ! 

20  Yet  black  Night’s  gloomy  shade  flutters  around  his  face.’ 

Then  choking  down  his  tears  began  his  aged  sire  : 

‘  Probe  not,  my  son,  the  vast  afflictions  of  thy  race  ; 

This  giant  shall  Fate  show  to  earth,  but  longer  span 
Not  suffer.  O  ye  Gods,  if  ours  were  such  high  grace, 

Too  mighty  in  your  eyes  had  seemed  the  blood  Roman  ! 

What  groans  of  valiant  men  the  Field  of  Mars  one  day 
Shall  waft  to  Rome’s  high  town  !  Burial  of  more  than  man 
In  new-built  Tomb  will  see,  Tiber,  thy  waterway  ! 

No  Latin  grandson  born  of  Troy’s  heroic  line 
30  Shall  raise  our  hopes  so  high  ;  nor,  Rome,  thy  land  display 
Such  boastful  confidence  in  any  son  of  thine. 

Ah  love  !  Ah  ancient  faith,  unconquered  strength  !  To  meet 
Unscathed  in  armour  clad  this  paladin  divine 
Who  would  exalt  himself,  attacked  he  on  his  feet, 

Or  with  his  spurs  the  flanks  of  foaming  warhorse  scored  ? 

But  could’st  thou,  piteous  boy,  Fate’s  cruelty  defeat, 

Marcellus  shalt  thou  be.  Be  lilies  o’er  him  poured  ; 

Pied  flowers  let  me  strew  ;  to  crown  my  grandson’s  shade 
Such  idle  service  pay,  and  spend  at  least  such  hoard. 

Virgil,  Aeneid  vi.  847-86. 


§  6 

Lhe  Death  of  Marcellus. 

IS  it  not  here  the  Sea  in  play 
Dashes  against  the  breakwater 
That  sunders  now  the  shadowy  mere 
From  steaming  pools  and  warm  blue  Bay  ? 
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Is  it  not  here  Misenus  lies, 

Troy’s  trumpeter,  on  this  sea-silt  ? 

And  roars  the  giant  Causeway,  built 
By  more  than  human  enterprise  ? 

Was  it  not  here,  when  the  ivied  rod 
Of  Bacchus  sifted  towns  of  men, 

•  The  cymbals  clashed  together  then 
In  honour  of  the  Theban  God  ? 

But  now, — O  everlasting  shame  ! 

O  poisoned  waters  of  the  Bay  ! — 

What  foreign  God  has  dared  to  stay 
His  steps  on  you,  and  what  his  name  ? 

For  you  it  was  in  waves  of  death 
That  sunk  so  low  his  sacred  head  ; 

And  on  your  lake  Marcellus  dead 
Is  nothing  now  but  wandering  breath. 

For  what  availed  his  kingly  worth  ; 

Or  Caesar’s  gift  of  royalty  ; 

His  mother’s  starry  sympathy  ; 

And  that  high  House  that  gave  him  birth  ? 

He  might  have  spared  the  tossing  veils 
That  spanned  the  crowded  Theatre  ; 

And  all  those  works  he  did  through  her 
He  might  have  spared  ;  for  nought  avails  ! 

For  he  is  dead,  dead  ere  his  prime  ; 

His  twentieth  year  was  at  the  full, 

Ere  all  enclosed, — O  pitiful ! — 

So  small  a  continent  of  Time. 

Go  to,  thou  fool,  lift  up  thine  eyes, 

Thyself  on  thoughts  of  triumph  feed  ; 

Such  adulation  be  thy  greed 
As  makes  a  whole  Assembly  rise. 

Outrival  Kings  in  fine  attire  ; 

Be  splendour  in  thy  Shows  displayed  ; 

And  nothing  save  with  gems  inlaid  ; 

Thou’lt  give  these  trifles  to  the  fire  ! 
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For  thee,  for  all  beneath  the  sun 
This  lies  in  wait ;  the  King’s  self  must, 

Like  chimney-sweeper,  come  to  dust  ; 

A  hard  road,  trodden  of  every  one. 

All  must  prevail  with  Cerberus, 

Death’s  hound  with  triple-barking  throat  ; 

Must  climb  the  grim  old  ferry-boat 
Death’s  Boatman  moors  for  all  of  us. 

A  man  may  hide  in  fear  and  dread 
50  .  In  helm  of  bronze  and  coat  of  mail ; 

Yet  all  his  panoply  will  fail, 

And  Death  draw  thence  his  prison’d  head. 

No  man  is  saved  by  anything  ; 

The  beauty’s  face,  the  strong  man’s  health  ; 
Rivers  of  gold  and  floods  of  wealth 
Have  never  saved  the  richest  King. 

In  Grecian  legend,  you  will  hear, 

This  devastated  those  who,  blind, 

Like  Agamemnon  woke,  to  find 
60  A  second  love  had  cost  them  dear. 

Death’s  ferryman,  whose  load  are  they 
That  we  count  happy  in  their  death, 

Thy  soul,  a  burden  light  as  breath, 

Row  down  the  consecrated  way  ! 

The  way  by  which  triumphant  rise 
The  souls  of  King  and  high  Captain  ; 

The  way  by  which  from  human  pain 
They  pass  from  sight  within  the  skies. 

Propertius,  iii.  18  (iv.  18).  (Circ.  23  b.  c.) 
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The  Last  Rites. 

(cf.  I.  4.  65-84  ;  X.  18.  21-4.) 

When  timely  Death  my  life  and  fortune  ends, 

Let  not  my  hearse  be  vext  with  mourning  friends  ; 

But  let  all  lovers,  rich  in  triumph,  come 

And  with  sweet  pastimes  grace  my  happy  tomb  : 

And,  Lesbia,  close  up  thou  my  little  light 
And  crown  -with  love  my  ever-during  night. 

Thomas  Campion. 

HEAR  then,  when  Death  shall  close  mine  eyes, 
The  order  of  my  Funeral ; 

Give  me  no  trailing  Pageantries, 

No  scutcheon  nor  vain  trumpet-call  ; 

Under  my  bier  no  ivory  horse  ; 

No  couch  of  Kings  beneath  my  corse. 


Give  me  the  poor  man’s  funeral  plain  ; 

No  chargers  redolent  of  spice  ; 

Long,  long  enough  will  be  my  train, 

Voluminous  my  sacrifice,  10 

If  I  can  number  followers  three 
When  I  behold  Persephone. 

Thy  bare  breast  bruised,  thou  wilt  be  there, 

To  call  and  call  me  thou’lt  not  miss  ; 

Wilt  lay  upon  my  cold  lips  fair 

The  extreme  unction  of  thy  kiss  ; 

When  thou  shalt  lavish  on  my  locks 
Spikenard  from  alabaster  box. 

When  the  underlying  fire  has  made 

Me  ashes,  may  some  tiny  urn  20 

Of  earthenware  enshrine  my  Shade  ! 

To  shroud  the  place  where  I  did  burn 
A  bay-tree  overhanging  loom 
Above  my  inconspicuous  tomb  ! 

And  write  but  these  two  lines  above  : 

‘  He  who  lies  here,  repellent  dust, 

Was  once  the  slave  of  one  true  love.’ 

My  glory  then  shall  no  more  fust 
Unvisited  than  his  that  flood 
Those  streams  of  Greek  and  Trojan  blood. 
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On  that  far  day  when  thou  must  die 
Then,  even  then  forget  not  me  ; 

Come  this  way  where  my  stones  shall  lie, 
Greyheaded  they’ll  remember  thee  ; 

Count  me  not,  buried,  nothing  worth  ; 

She  knows,  she  knows,  confederate  Earth  ! 

Would  I  were  in  my  baby  cot, 

Sighing  new-born  my  life  away  ! 

There  are  three  Fates  ;  Then  why  did  not 
40  But  one  ordain,  and  I  obey  ? 

Nay,  to  what  purpose  is  this  breath 
For  hour  so  dim,  man  cherisheth  i 

It  is  not  wrong  to  love  the  Dead, 

Witness  of  old  Adonis  white, 

By  ruthless  boar  discomfited, 

Gored  as  he  drew  some  mountain  height. 

Love  washed  his  corse  in  that  far  lake, 

And  loos’d  her  hair  for  Adon’s  sake  ; 

Then,  Cynthia,  thou  wilt  sometimes  weep, 

50  And  always  love  thy  lover  slain  ; 

I  shall  not  answer,  I  shall  sleep  ; 

Thou’lt  call,  and  call,  and  call  again  ; 

For  how  shall  there  be  words  of  mine 
In  bones  that  dwindle,  peak  and  pine  ? 

Propertius,  ii.  13  (iii.  5).  (Circ.  23  b.  c.) 


§  8 

While  the  Rose  blows  along  the  River  Brink, 

With  old  Khayyam  the  Ruby  Vintage  drink  :• 

And  when  the  Angel  with  his  darker  Draught 
Draws  up  to  thee — take  that,  and  do  not  shrink. 

Omar  Khayyam. 

DEATH  then  to  us  is  Naught,  and  never  a  jot 
Concerns  us,  since  the  soul  may  also  rot, 

Suffer  with  all  things  else  Birth  and  Decay, 

As  past  is  past,  and  we  have  felt  it  not. 


A  ROMAN  FUNERAL  FEAST 
From  a  sarcophagus  in  the  Lateran  Museum,  Rome 
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Yet  when  to  fight  the  Carthaginian  flocked, 

With  War’s  dread  tumult  all  Creation  rocked, 

And  shook  with  Terror  ’neath  the  Vaults  above  ; 
While  of  the  two  in  that  Death-grapple  lock’d 

The  Riddle  was  to  which  at  last  should  fall 
By  Sea  and  Land  the  Sovranty  o’er  all  : 

So  when  we  are  no  more,  when  Body  and  Soul, 
Our  Two  in  One,  are  parted,  shall  appal 

Naught  that  may  happen,  when  our  days  are  done, 
Though  Earth  with  Sea  be  mingled,  Sea  with  Sun  ; 

Naught  that  the  Soul  may  feel,  from  Body  torn  ; 
Whose  Union  and  Wedlock  make  us  One. 

Wherefore  when  you  behold  one  rant  and  rave 
That  after  Death  he’ll  moulder  in  the  Grave, 

Or  be  consumed  by  Fire  or  Wild-beast  Fangs, 

Fie  rings  not  true  :  Self-pity  makes  him  Knave. 

There  lurks  some  hidden  Goad  of  feeling  :  though 
Himself  deny  it  to  the  Dead  below  ; 

Nor  What  nor  Whence  he  promised  doth  he  give, 
Nor  Root  and  Branch  himself  from  Living  throw. 

Self,  without  knowing,  makes  some  Self  survive  ; 

‘  For  Birds  and  Beasts  ’ — cries  Self  to  Self  alive, — 

‘  Will  tear  my  fallen  Body  !  ’  nor  far  enough 
Self-pitying  himself  from  that  Self  rive. 

Therefore  he  raves  that  he  was  born  to  die  ; 

Nor  sees,  no  other  Self  is  standing  by 
In  real  Death,  to  wail  that  he  is  dead, 

And  o’er  the  torn  and  burning  Body  cry. 

For  if  in  Death  ’tis  hard  Beasts  bite  and  maul, 

I  find  no  reason  why  it  is  not  Gall 

When  round  the  Body  laid  upon  the  Pyre 
The  scorching  Fingers  of  Flame  begin  to  crawl. 

Gall  too,  embalmed  in  Honey  to  suffocate, 

Or  frozen  stark  to  lie  in  marble  State 

On  the  cold  Surface  of  some  slab  of  Rock, 

Or  when  Earth  pins  you  down  with  crushing  Weight. 
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‘  No  more  thy  Home  shall  with  glad  Welcome  greet, 
Nor  darling  Wife  and  Children  run  to  meet 
Father,  and  with  their  kisses  thine  forestall, 

And  touch  thy  Heart  in  Silence  passing  sweet. 

Thou  may’st  no  longer  prosper  in  the  way, 

The  Pillar  of  thy  House  ;  Alas  !  ’ — men  say, 

‘  That  all  the  Prizes  of  the  poor  Man’s  life 
•  Are  stolen  from  him  by  one  fatal  Day.’ 

This  therewithal  they  add  not  :  ‘  No  Regret 
50  Can  thee  for  such  things  any  more  beset.’ 

This  could  they  understand  and  frame  in  words, 

It  would  dispel  the  Heart’s  Arch-fear  and  Fret. 

‘  Death-sodden  as  thou  art,  so  shalt  thou  be 
All  Time  that ’s  left,  from  painful  Sorrow  free  ; 

But  when  the  dreadful  Pyre  changed  thee  to  Ash, 

O  what  of  us  who  then  were  near  to  thee  ? 

Comfortlessly  we  wept,  and  nevermore 
Shall  any  Day  our  Hearts  from  Grief  restore  :  ’ 

Nay,  question  such,  If  Life  return  to  Sleep, 

60  For  everlasting  tears  what  Reason  sore  ? 

So  at  the  Banquet  when  the  Guests  recline 
And  shade  the  Brow  with  Flowers,  and  hold  the  Wine, 
They  love  to  say  :  ‘  Poor  Man’s  Gain  here  is  short  ; 
Soon  past,  nor  to  recall  it  Thine  or  Mine  !  ’ 

And  what  if  suddenly  Dame  Nature  cried 
Aloud  on  one  of  us,  and  thus  did  chide  : 

‘  Why  all  this  Pother,  Man  ?  Why  give  the  Rein 
To  sorry  Tears  ?  Why  Death  bewail  and  gride  ? 

It  cost  thee  naught  thy  former  Life  to  live, 

70  And  all  the  Comforts  that  it  had  to  give 

Have  not  been  wasted  with  unhandsome  Thrift, 

Or  passed  like  water  through  a  trickling  Sieve. 

Life’s  Banquet  done,  whereat  thou  art  a  Guest, 

Why  dost  thou  not  depart,  and  with  the  zest 
Born  of  Contentment  and  thy  Belly  full 
Enter,  thou  Fool,  upon  untroubled  Rest  ? 
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If  Life  is  Loathing,  and  Enjoyment  spent, 

Why  ask  for  more  and  seek  Replenishment 
To  waste  again  with  like  ingratitude  ? 

Nor  rather  end  Life,  Labour,  and  Lament  ?  80 

My  Treasury  is  void  :  I  have  not  left 

One  Spell  to  charm  ;  my  magic  Wand  is  cleft  ; 

The  Shuttles  of  the  Loom  of  Life  are  still, 

And  all  Things  always  are  one  Warp  and  Weft. 

If  Time  thy  Body  wastes  not  utterly, 

Nor  yet  thy  Limbs  worn  out  and  useless  lie, 

Thou’lt  find  no  Change,  shouldst  thou  outlive  all  Time 
Nay  even  rather  shouldst  thou  never  die.’ 

We  can  but  answer  that  her  Suit  is  just, 

And  sound  her  plea.  But  should  some  old  Man  lust  90 
For  Life,  and  wail  unduly,  would  she  not 
Yet  louder  cry  and  fiercer  chide  ?  She  must. 

*  Rascal,  away  with  Tears  !  Stint  thy  Complaints  ! 

Thy  Life  has  drained  all  pleasures,  and  now  faints ; 

The  Joys  thou  hast  thy  jaded  Fancy  spurns, 

Because  the  ones  it  has  not,  those  it  paints. 

Thy  Life  has  ebbed  thankless  and  incomplete, 

And,  unexpected,  Death  is  at  thy  Feet 

Ere  thou  canst  bring  thyself  to  quit  the  Board, 

And  turn  thy  Glass  down  satisfied,  replete.  100 

Nay  come  now,  all  Things  alien  to  thine  Age 
Cast  off  ;  be  big  ;  contented  leave  the  stage  ; 

Thou  must !  ’  Dame  Nature  would  be  held,  methinks, 
In  Plea,  Invective,  and  in  Railing  sage. 

By  this  world’s  Rules  Youth  elbows  Old  Age  out, 

And  Hyacinth  from  Hyacinth  must  sprout, 

But  no  Man  goes  down  to  the  Gulf  of  Hell, 

His  Rose  new  Roses  cannot  grow  without. 

Yet  all  these  Roses  too,  when  they  are  blown, 

Will  follow  thee,  be  thrown  where  thou  art  thrown  ;  no 
An  endless  process  this  of  Life  from  Death 
Given  to  all  in  trust,  to  none  to  own. 
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Look  back  again,  look  back  again  in  Thought, 

How  bygone  Ages  unto  us  are  naught, 

Through  everlasting  Time  ere  we  were  born  ; 

And  by  the  Looking-glass  of  Life  be  taught. 

For  therein  Nature  shows  the  Road  she  ’ll  keep 
After  our  Death.  Whose  flesh  does  this  make  creep  ? 

Is  this  the  Mask  and  Pall  of  Tragedy  ? 

120  Is  it  not  more  unvexed  than  any  Sleep  ? 

Lucretius,  iii.  830-42  and  870-977.  (Circ.  59  b.  c.) 
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§  9 


A  Burial-ground  of  the  Poor. 


Priapus,  the  scarecrow ,  speaks  : 

I  WAS  a  tree-stump  once,  an  idle  log, 

Whom  Carpenter,  in  doubt  what  he  should  make, 
A  garden-seat  or  god,  the  golliwog 
Preferred  ;  and  so  I’m  god,- — Lord  !  how  they  quake, 
The  thieves  and  birds  !  The  first  my  sickle  harrows, 
That  arms  my  right  hand,  while  a  rattle  of  reed 
Stuck  in  my  top-knot  scares  the  filthy  sparrows 
From  settling  on  some  new-sown  plot  for  seed. 

Here  once  the  corpses  of  the  destitute 
Flung  out  of  barracks, — where  each  own’d — a  cell  ! — 
A  fellow-slave  would  ‘  undertake  ’  to  shoot, 

For  coffin  furnishing  the  meanest  shell. 

This  served  the  poor  for  common  burying-land, 
Spendthrift  or  sponger  ;  and  a  board  would  state 
‘  Frontage  300  yards,  depth  30’,  and 
‘  No  landlord  may  this  graveyard  alienate.’ 

On  this  *  salubrious  site  ’  you  now  may  live, 

And  sun  yourself  on  ‘  the  Embankment  ’,  Jones  ! 
Whose  house  and  windows  in  those  days  would  give 
On  waste  ground,  hideous  with  whitening  bones. 

My  job  you  know ’s  not  only  wolves  and  thieves 
That  worry  here  for  plunder,  but  each  hag 
That  for  men’s  souls  her  spells  and  poisons  weaves. 
Such  I  can’t  circumvent  for  all  my  fag  ! 

For  once  a  waif  of  moon  shows  her  fair  face, 

They  will  go  gathering  bones  and  noxious  weeds. 
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Tohu  and  Mohu  have  I  seen  to  pace 
This  happy  hunting-ground  of  evil  deeds, 

Black  shawl  tuck’d  up,  bare  feet,  and  streaming  hair, 
Howling  like  cats,  pale-faced  as  Death  ;  and  first  30 

Their  nails  would  trench  the  earth,  and  then  they’d  tear 
A  black  lamb  open  with  their  teeth,  till  burst 
Of  blood  pour’d  on  the  trench  that  they  might  draw 
The  shadowy  spirits  thence  to  prophesy. 

Two  puppets,  one  of  wool,  one  wax,  I  saw  ; 

Larger  the  first,  the  less  to  crucify  ; 

The  waxen  stood  beseeching,  like  a  slave, 

To  die  that  cruel  death  ;  and  one  hag  call’d 
Aloud  on  Hell,  the  other  on  the  grave. 

Then  you’d  have  seen  the  earth  with  serpents  crawl’d  40 
And  hounds  of  Hell ;  the  moon  with  blood  ran  red  ; 

Foul  Things  came  forth  that  even  the  beldames  fear’d 
To  witness,  and  behind  the  tall  tombs  fled  : 

Too  foul  for  me  to  tell  of  ; — how  with  weird 
Shrill  antiphon  they  chanted  ghost  to  witch 
And  witch  to  ghost,  while  tooth  of  spotted  snake 
They  buried  slily  and  wolf’s  beard  ;  last  more  rich 
The  waxen  puppet  did  the  bonfire  make. 

I  saw,  I  heard,  I  shudder’d  !  Wormwood  !  Gall  ! 

One  dropp’d  her  teeth  ;  one  dropp’d  her  chignon  tall ;  50 
Both  from  their  arms  their  weeds  and  spells  let  fall ; 

Loud  and  derisive  laughter  ended  all  ! 

Horace,  Satires  i.  8.  (Circ.  30  b.  c.) 


§  IO 

The  great  plague  of  Athens ,  which,  in  the  second  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War,  430  b.  c.,  undermined  the  power  and  broke 
the  spirit  of  the  ‘  School  of  Hellas  ’.  Lucretius,  no  doubt,  bases 
his  account  on  Thucydides  ( Bk .  II,  48-55,  see  notes),  who,  how¬ 
ever  confines  himself  to  a  description  of  its  terrible  symptoms.  It 
is  computed  that  one  in  four  of  the  population  fell  a  prey  to  it. 
For  modern  parallels  we  turn  to  the  diaries  of  Evelyn  and  Pepys, 
and  Harrison  Ainsworth’’ s  Old  St.  Paul’s. 


THIS  Law,  that  Sickness  must  new  Sickness  breed, 
This  tide  of  Death,  made  all  the  Land  to  bleed 
In  Cecrops’  Borders,  drain’d  the  Town  of  men, 
And  made  the  Ways  a  Wilderness  indeed. 
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From  Egypt’s  inmost  Courts  it  rose  from  sleep, 

And  set  a  girdle  round  the  Airy  Deep 

And  floating  Fields,  till  in  the  end  thereof 
O’er  all  Pandion’s  Folk  it  watch  did  keep. 

To  Death  and  to  disease  then  would  they  go 
io  Host  after  host,  at  first  with  burning  Glow 
Enflamed  were  their  heads,  and  either  eye 
Bloodshot  and  brilliant  with  Light’s  undertow. 

The  blacken’d  Throat  within  with  blood  did  smoke, 

The  Voice’s  pathway  ulcers  clog  and  choke, 

Pain-weaken’d  Tongue,  the  Mind’s  Interpreter, 

Now  rough  and  heavy  into  blisters  broke  ; 

Then  when  the  Poison  through  the  Throat  had  run, 

And  fill’d  the  very  Breast,  and  confluent  won 
Its  way  into  the  patient’s  stricken  heart, 

20  Then  all  the  bolts  of  Life  gave  one  by  one  ; 

Out  at  the  Mouth  was  pour’d  forth  by  the  Breath 
As  foul  a  Stench  as  that  which  carrioneth 
Corpses  flung  out  to  rot,  and  all  the  Mind’s . 

And  Body’s  strength  fail’d  in  the  jaws  of  Death. 

Insufferable  Pain’s  incessant  Page 
Was  Plaint  with  Groans  commixt,  and  racking  Rage, 
Hiccup  on  hiccup  oft  through  Night  and  Day, 

Still  forcing  spasms  on  Limb  and  Cartilage, 

Would  break  their  strength,  spending  the  already  spent, 
30  And  yet  in  none  on  whom  your  eyes  were  bent 
Upon  the  Body’s  surface  could  you  see 
The  Skin  with  burning  Heat  incandescent. 

Nay  rather  would  it  offer  to  the  Hand 
A  Touch  lukewarm  ;  and  yet  would  ulcers  brand 
The  Body  everywhere  a  fiery  red, 

As  when  from  limb  to  limb  God’s  Flames  are  fann’d. 

But  to  the  Bone  the  inward  Parts  would  blaze, 

Blazed  Fire  within  the  Belly  furnace-ways  ; 

Naught  soft  and  light  was  light  and  soft  enough 
40  To  turn  to  use,  save  Air  and  Ice  always. 
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In  Rivers  cold  their  fever-burning  Frame 
Some  plunged,  their  Limbs  flung  naked  to  the  same 
Many,  dropt  headlong  down  well-waters  deep, 
Their  very  mouths  agape  to  water  came. 

Insatiably  dry  Thirst  their  Bodies  drown’d, 

Yet  Floods  with  Rivulets  did  but  confound  ; 

Nor  was  there  any  Rest  from  their  Disease ; 

Worn  out  they  lay  sheer  hulks  upon  the  ground. 

Low  mutter’d  Physic  in  his  voiceless  fear  ; 

For  often  fever-hot  Eyeballs  would  leer, 

Unvisited  by  Sleep  ;  moreover  then 
The  Signs  of  Death  not  single  spies  appear. 

The  troubled  Thoughts  by  Fear  and  Sorrow  held, 
The  clouded  Brow,  the  drawn  Visage  be-spell’d  ; 

Uneasy  too,  and  full  of  noise  the  Ears, 

The  Breathing  quick,  or  loud,  though  gather’d  seld. 

In,  over  all  the  Neck  and  Shoulders,  set 
A  fever-dew  of  brilliant  beads  of  Sweat, 

Briny,  and  whipt  to  flecks  of  saffron  hue, 

With  twitching  hands,  and  shivering  limbs  afret. 

The  Cold  feet-upwards  inchmeal  mounted  slow, 
The  Nose  towards  the  Final  Hour  also 

Was  pinch’d,  its  tip  too  taper’d,  and  the  Eyes 
Deep-sunken  with  the  Temples  twain  hollow. 

The  stern  Mouth  broke  into  a  gaping  Grin, 

Puffy  and  tense  the  Forehead,  and  the  Skin 

Stretch’d  cold  and  hard,  till  after  no  long  time 
The  limbs  were  lying  stiff  from  Toes  to  Chin. 

About  the  eighth  day  that  the  Sun  did  scorch 
The  Heav’n  or  lit  his  ninth  recurring  Torch, 

Would  they  yield  up  their  Lives  ;  and  if  so  be 
One  here  or  there  scaped  dying  at  Death’s  Porch, 

Death  and  Corruption  dogg’d  him  yet  a  while 
In  bowel’s  black  discharge  or  ulcers  vile, 

Or  oft  with  aching  Head  through  Nostrils  choked 
Would  flow  a  stream  of  tainted  Blood  and  Chyle. 
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Hither  the  man’s  whole  Strength  and  Might  would  go, 
And  if  one  scaped  the  acrid  overflow, 

To  joints  and  sinews  would  the  Poison  pass, 

80  Yea  even  where  creative  organs  grow. 

Some,  sadly  fearing  Gates  of  Death  and  Life, 

Lived  on,  from  Manhood  sever’d  by  the  Knife  ; 

Some  were  still  living  without  hands  or  feet  ; 

Some  lost  their  Sight  ;  such  Fear  of  Death  was  rife. 

And  some  too  seized  Total  Oblivion, 

Nor  could  they  guess  that  Self  and  Self  were  one  ; 

Upon  the  Earth  unburied  Bodies  lay 
Heaps  upon  Heaps,  yet  from  the  Carrion 

Leapt  far  away  the  Tribes  of  Bird  and  Beast 
90  To  scape  the  acrid  Stench  ;  or  did  they  feast 

They  droop’d  in  Death,  the  Banquet’s  Scavenger  ; 

Or  else  beneath  those  Suns  all  Wild  Life  ceased. 

No  Bird  was  seen,  no  sulky  Wild-beasts  troop’d 
Forth  from  the  Woods,  for  most  Plague-stricken  droop’d 
And  died,  among  the  first  the  faithful  Dog 
Drew  his  last  breath,  in  every  Roadway  stoop’d. 

In  Pain  the  Poison  life  from  Body  tore  ; 

A  certain  cure  for  all  was  found  no  more, 

But  everywhere  a  widespread  rivalry 
100  Untended  Bodies  to  their  Burial  bore. 

Nay  that  which  suffer’d  one  man  to  be  bold 
To  breathe  the  Breath  of  Life,  and  to  behold 

The  Courts  of  Heav’n,  brought  others  to  their  doom 
And  laid  up  Death  in  store  for  Young  and  Old. 

And  herein  lay  one  thing  most  pitiable  ; 

Heartbreaking  how  condemn’d  to  death  each  fell 
Who  saw  himself  entangled  in  the  Toils, 

In  Will-power  faint,  with  Gloom  at  heart  as  well  ! 

At  sight  of  Corpses  he  gave  up  his  breath, 
no  Yea  there  and  then  ;  the  Taint  of  greedy  Death 
Like  woolly  Flocks  and  horned  Herds  alway 
Unceasing  each  to  other  carrieth. 
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This  above  all  heap’d  corse  on  corse  ;  the  quick, 

Who  shunn’d  the  task  of  visiting  their  sick, 

For  over  love  of  Life  and  Fear  of  Death 
By  Death  as  foul  and  evil  as  their  trick, 

Were 'punish’d  soon  by  murderous  neglect, 

Abandon’d,  helpless  :  they  who  stay’d  infect 
Died  of  the  Work  that  Honour  made  them  face 
And  sick  man’s  Coaxing  or  his  Plaints  uncheck’d.  120 

The  noblest  therefore  met  this  kind  of  Doom, 

And  hurrying  their  Multitudes  to  tomb 
One  on  another  in  the  Pit  they  dropt, 

And  then  went  home  worn  out  with  Tears  and  Gloom. 

So  to  their  beds  in  grief  they  mostly  took, 

Nor  could  a  man  be  found,  where’er  you  look, 

In  that  dread  hour  who  scaped  the  common  lot, 

And  whom  nor  Plague  nor  Death  nor  Sorrow  shook. 

Nay  every  Shepherd,  every  Herdsman  now, 

Each  stalwart  guider  to  the  curved  plough,  130 

Sicken’d  ;  then,  dead,  lay  piled  within  their  huts  ; 

Thus  Death  did  Poverty  and  Plague  endow. 

And  sometimes  you  could  see  within  some  Byre 
On  lifeless  children  stretch’d  Mother  and  Sire, 

Bodies  bereft  of  life,  or  contrariwise 
On  Mother  and  on  Father  sons  expire. 

And  most  of  all  from  Country  into  Town 

The  Sorrow  flow’d  ;  the  Peasants  brought  it  down, 

In  sickening  crowd,  from  every  tainted  spot 
Flocking  and  filling  all  from  Base  to  Crown.  140 

And  then  the  Heat  ! — This,  too,  its  Harvest  reaps. 

For  Death  the  Croupier  rakes  men  into  heaps ; 

So  huddled  are  they  in  so  tight  a  space 
That  none  can  tell  the  dead  from  him  who  sleeps. 

Thirst  pluck’d  forth  many,  sprawl’d  them  on  the  way, 

Or  tumbled  by  some  watercourse  they  lay, 

Bodies  bereft  of  any  power  to  breathe, 

Too  sweet,  too  sweet  a  bait  that  Fountain’s  play  ! 

And  down  the  Squares  and  High  roads  of  the  Hive 
You’d  see  limbs  trailing,  bodies  half  alive,  150 
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With,  stench  repellent,  and  with  Rags  o’ergrown, 

Dying  too  weak  with  body’s  Filth  to  strive. 

These  verily  were  naught  but  Skin  and  Bone, 

Buried  in  Filth  and  noisome  Sores  each  one  ; 

Nay  all  the  holy  Temples  of  the  Gods 
Death  fill’d  with  suchlike  carcases  alone. 

The  Courts  of  the  Almighty  did  he  load 
With  lifeless  bodies,  and  with  carrion  strow’d  ; 

Churches  with  homeless  Guests  by  Wardens  fill’d 
160  To  God  and  to  God’s  Worship  little  owed. 

These  overmastering  afflictions  reign  ; 

No  ancient  Rites  of  Burial  remain  ; 

This  pious  Folk  trembling  and  in  dismay 
To  tomb  as  best  they  can  their  dead  are  fain. 

Their  Poverty  and  many  a  sudden  Blow 
Suggested  Horrors ;  on  strange  Pyres  they  throw 
Kinsfolk,  set  light  ;  and,  sooner  than  forsake 
The  dead,  they  fight  till  Blood  begins  to  flow. 

Lucretius,  vi.  1138-1286. 

§  11 

Proper  Burial  is  Necessary  for  the  Rest  of  the  Soul. 
(cf.  ix.  4  ;  X.  14.) 

The  Glories  of  our  Blood  and  State 
Are  Shadows,  not  substantial  things  .  .  . 

Shirley. 

ARCHYTAS  measured  sea  and  land 
t  And  the  innumerable  sand  : 

Now  he  tarrieth 

For  gift  of  dust  and  nothing  more, 

A  little  gift  so  near  the  shore  ! 

Naught  advantageth 
The  vaults  of  heaven  to  have  essay’d 
And  the  whole  round  world  to  have  survey’d, 

Seeing  he  must  die  ! 

10  Dead  he  who  banqueted  with  God  ; 

Tithonus  too ’s  beneath  the  sod, 

Banish’d  utterly  ! 

And  he  who  knew  God’s  secrets,' — dead  ! 

The  Courts  of  Hell  hold  him  who  fled, 
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Once,  nay  twice  cast  down. 

Although  by  taking  down  his  shield 
He  witness’d  well  each  tented  field 
Fought  around  Troy  Town. 

His  sinews,  skin,  and  idle  breath, 

But  nothing  more  he  gave  to  death,  20 

No  mean  judge,  you  said, 

Of  laws  of  Nature  and  of  Right. 

Yes,  all  of  us  await  one  Night, 

Death’s  path  once  must  tread. 

But  some  the  madness  of  grim  War 
Butchers  to  make  a  show  ;  the  Tar 
Drowns  in  hungry  sea. 

Mix  old  and  young  in  serried  hosts. 

Not  one  escapes,  they  all  are  ghosts  ! 

Death,  so  hard  is  he  !  30 

I  too,  alas,  at  river  mouth 
Was  whelmed  by  a  tearing  South, 

Waned  Orion’s  friend. 

Then  be  not  cruel,  sailor  ;  spare 
The  bones  and  head  unburied  there 
A  pinch  of  driving  sand. 

Then  all  the  threatenings  of  the  East 
That  churn  the  Western  waves  to  yeast 
Scathless  pass  by  thee  ! 

Although  Venusia’s  woods  they  lash,  40 

The  powers  that  be  rain  on  thee  Cash, 

Lords  of  land  and  sea  ! 

What  !  Sin,  nor  mind  if  punishment 
Fall  on  thy  children  innocent 
After  thou  art  dead  ? 

Maybe  this  duty  and  thy  slight 
May  come  full  circle,  and  the  Right 
Bruise  the  father’s  head. 

I’ll  not  be  left  with  prayer  unheard, 

And  no  atonement  made  in  word  50 

Shall  deliver  thee. 

Whate’er  thy  hurry,  ’tis  not  waste 
Of  time  ;  for  soon  away  thou’lt  haste, 

Sprinkled  handfuls  three  ! 

Horace,  Odes  i.  28.  (Circ.  30  b.  c.) 
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The  Dark  Entry  no  prayer  has  open’d  yet. 
When  once  the  corpse  has  enter’d  Rules  of  Hell, 
The  ways  are  adamant  inexorable. 

The  God  of  Sable  Court  your  pleading  hears 
But  unresponsive  shores  absorb  your  tears. 

Vows  move  High  Heaven  ;  the  Ferryman  once  paid, 
Grim  Gate  bolts  fast  the  bier  in  shade  on  shade, 
Such  the  sad  trumpet’s  burden  when  my  head 
10  The  touch  of  ruthless  torch  dispillowed. 

Helped  knightly  marriage,  noble  birth  and  life, 

And  all  the  pledges  that  I  was  true  wife  ? 

Found  I  the  Fates  for  that  less  obdurate  ? 

Am  I  the  less  of  dust  five  fingers’  weight  ? 

Accursed  night,  marsh  shallows  slowly  stirr’d, 

And  all  ye  waters  that  my  goings  gird, 

Untimely  here  I’ve  come,  not  criminal ; 

God’s  tender  mercies  on  my  spirit  fall ! 

Or  when  from  shaken  urn  outleap  my  lot, 

20  The  Judge  be  merciless,  yet  punish  not  ! 

Justice  with  Mercy  sit  :  with  Mercy’s  Seat 
The  sad-eyed  hosts  of  Punishments  compete  ! 

Rest,  tortured  souls  !  From  stone  and  rack  arise  ; 
Drink,  parched  throat ;  nor,  Water,  tantalize  ! 
Vengeance  implacable  no  spirit  shock  ! 

Each  chain  lie  loose,  and  silent  every  lock. 

I  plea,d  my  cause  ;  if  falsely,  Danaids’  urn 
Accursed  weight  my  shoulders  in  their  turn  ! 

Have  glorious  sires  made  others  famous  ?  Mine 
30  Was  called  by  Africa  the  Numantine. 

As  famous  hosts  my  Mother’s  blood  enthrone, 

And  each  House  rests  on  titles  all  its  own. 

Thus  girlhood  passed  ;  torch-lighted,  bridal-gown’d, 
Betrothed  hair  by  stranger  fillet  crown’d, 

I  wed  thee,  Paul, — doom’d  thus  to  leave  thy  bed  ; 
And  *  one  man’s  wife  ’  shall  on  my  stone  be  read. 
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Witness  my  father’s  ashes  Rome  must  cherish, 

Before  whose  glories,  Africa,  thine  perish, 

Perseus  that  did  Achilles’  pride  provoke, 

Whose  boasts  Achilles’  House  for  ever  broke  ;  40 

I  nothing  urged  the  Law  to  mitigate, 

Nor  paled  your  fires  by  stain  inveterate  ; 

Cornelia ’s  not  those  mighty  spoils’  disgrace, 

But  in  their  greatness  takes  her  honour’d  place. 

My  Star  of  Life  from  innocence  ne’er  waned, 

From  bridal  torch  to  funeral  unstain’d, 

God  laid  on  me  this  law  :  £  Be  innocent  ; 

“  Noblesse  oblige  ”,  not  fear  of  punishment.’ 

Let  Righteousness  on  me  pass  sentence  stern  ; 

No  maiden’s  cheek  shall  at  my  presence  burn  :  50 

Not  thou  whose  matchless  service  safely  tow’d 
The  tower-crown’d  goddess  her  belated  road  ; 

Nor  thou,  when  God  his  flaming  trust  requires, 

Whose  white  robe  witness’d  with  undying  fires. 

Nor,  darling  Mother,  have  I  shamed  thy  womb  ; 

What  wouldst  thou  changed  in  me  except  my  doom  ? 

My  praise  a  Mother’s  tears,  a  City’s  moans ; 

An  Emperor’s  lamentation  fenced  my  bones. 
c  Thou  shouldst  have  sister’d  Julia,’  he  cried  ; 

And  in  his  tears  was  Sorrow  deified.  60 

Not  on  a  childless  home  did  Death  intrude, 

Nay  I  had  worn  the  Robe  of  Motherhood. 

Dear  sons,  my  twofold  comfort  after  death, 

You  closed  my  eyes,  you  caught  my  dying  breath  ; 

I  saw  my  brother  twice  enthroned  in  power, 

He,  consul,  saw  my  death  in  happy  hour  ; 

Thou,  daughter,  born  to  prove  thy  father  just, 

Like  me  be  loyal  to  one  husband’s  trust  ; 

Your  line  support  our  House,  and  I’ll  be  glad 

To  launch  Death’s  boat,  if  my  sons’  glories  add  70 

To  all  of  mine  ;  this  woman’s  rarest  praise 

When  free  tongues  laud  her  for  her  crown  of  days. 

Children,  our  love-pledges,  Cornelia  gives 

To  thee, — when  she  is  ashes,  their  love  lives 

Burnt  into  her, — be  father  and  mother,  Paul ; 

Thy  neck  must  bear  the  burden  of  them  all  : 

O  when  they  weep  to  thy  kisses  add  mine  ; 

The  burden  of  the  whole  house  now  is  thine  ; 
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And  if  thou  mournest  me,  be  they  not  nigh, 

80  Their  kiss  and  coming  cheat  with  cheeks  tear-dry  ; 

With  nights  to  weary,  Paul,  contented  be, 

And  with  the  dreams  thy  fancy  shapes  to  me  ; 

And  in  thy  secret  communings  with  my  wraith, 

That  I  will  answer  word  for  word  have  faith. 

But  if  our  Door  another  Bed  shall  face, 

Sit  careful  Stepmother  in  my  wonted  place  ; 

Your  father’s  wife,  my  sons,  endure  and  praise, 

She  will  surrender  to  your  taking  ways  : 

Taud  not  your  mother  too  much  ;  praise  too  free 
90  She’ll  take  for  insult,  as  compared  with  me. 

If  he  remember,  and  there  satisfy 
A  ghost,  and  my  poor  dust  he  rate  so  high, 

Learn  that  he’ll  soon  feel  the  approach  of  age  ; 

His  loneliness  your  presence  then  assuage  ; 

My  lost  years  then  may  Fate  to  your  years  add, 

If  to  be  old  my  Paul  you  thus  make  glad. 

All’s  well  !  For  never  a  child  have  I  worn  black  ; 

They  followed  to  my  burying  ;  none  did  lack  ; 

There ’s  my  defence  ;  rise,  all  who  weep  me,  see 
100  The  grateful  Earth  reward  my  life  and  me. 

To  goodness  Heaven  has  xtpen’d  ;  let  my  worth 
Escort  of  honour’d  sires  win  for  my  earth. 

Propertius,  iv.  ii  (v.  ii).  (16  b.  c.) 


X.  RELIGION 


Religion,  like  the  Temple  of  Janus,  has  two  gates;  the  one, 
Ritual,  seems  to  open  on  all  the  avenues  of  Life,  and  yet  may 
end  in  Formalism  ;  from  the  other,  Speculation,  radiate  all 
kinds  of  underground  passages  that  may  end  in  Mysticism, 
morbidity,  or  Atheism.  All  these  strains  are  found  in  Roman 
Literature.  How  formal  the  practices  of  Religion  had  become 
in  State  procedure  could  be  inferred  from  Cicero  s  pains  to 
rehabilitate  Divination.  And  the  passage1  quoted  below 
from  Polybius,  the  Greek  historian  and  the  friend  of  Scipio 
Africanus,  strengthens  this  inference,  even  as  regards  the  third 
century.  Whether  to  the  philosophical  scepticism  of  the 
fourth-century  Athenian,  or  to  the  more  cynical  scepticism  of 
Polybius,  the  Roman  point  of  view  was  equally  incomprehen¬ 
sible,  though  obvious  in  its  practical  value.  \  hgil  speculates 
on  the  after-life,  and  sets  Dante  the  example,  which  he  bettered 
grimly,  of  peopling  it  with  ancestors  and  contemporaries.  The 
morbid  introspection  of  an  Amiel  or  (in  some  moods)  a  Pascal 
pre-appears  in  Seneca  of  all  writers.  And  all  the  arrows  of  tne 
agnostic  are  in  the  quiver  of  Lucretius.  He  clears  the  way  for 
St.  Augustine’s  contemptuous  apology  for  the  polytheist,  who 
has  converted  his  soul  into  a  caravanserai  for  gods  rather  than 

1  ‘  The  greatest  advantage  which  the  Roman  system  has  over  others  seems 
to  me  to  lie  in  their  grasp  of  religious  questions.  What  the  rest  of  the  woild 
contemns  is,  I  think,  a  cementing  force  with  them,  I  mean,  superstition. 
This  side  of  Religion  has  reached  such  a  state  of  melodramatic  pomp  with 
them,  both  in  private  and  in  civic  life,  that  further  exaggeration  is  out  of 
the  question.  Some  may  think  this  remarkable  ;  but  I  regard  it  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  government.  If  you  could  compose  a  State  entirely  of  cultured 
individuals,  such  an  instrument  would  doubtless  be  unnecessary.  But  every 
democracy  is  fickle,  full  of  anarchical  greed,  irrational  passion,  and  violence. 
Your  only  means  of  holding  it  together  are  the  fear  of  the  Unseen  World, 
and  all  such-like  melodramatic  show.’— Poi.ybius,  Hist.  vi.  56.  6.  (Cf. 
X.  2.  30  n.) 
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cross  the  bridge  that  led  to  the  worship  of  the  one  true  God. 
But  the  saint  would  have  had  to  admit  that  the  Romans  could 
express  as  splendidly  as  any  one  the  idea  developed  in  Job  and 
in  the  Psalms,  the  idea  of  Nature  as  the  revelation  of  the  many 
moods  and  powers  of  God. 


§  I 


Roman  Religious  Observances  mark  all  Solemn  Events. 

The  taking  and  treatment  of  the  Auspices  is  a  very 
critical  affair  of  State. 

THERE  was  a  time  when  practically  nothing  of  any  import, 
even  in  home  life,  was  carried  through  without  the  sanction 
of  the  Auspices.  Even  now  the  sacred  College  maintains  this 
view  in  the  matter  of  marriages,  for  they  still  retain  the 
term,  though  the  ritual  has  died  out.  Just  as  now  we 
deal  with  the  meats  (though  even  this  practice  is  dying  out) 
so  once  great  enterprises  were  sanctioned  by  birds.  And  so, 
failing  to  give  attention  to  the  inauspicious  left,  we  rush  on 
disasters  and  sin.  This  happened  with  Publius  Claudius,  son  of 
10  Appius  Caecus,  and  his  colleague  Lucius  Junius,  when  they  lost 
the  battle  fleets,  after  sailing  in  spite  of  the  omens.  And  it 
happened  in  the  same  way  to  Agamemnon  :  he,  when  the 
Achaeans  began 

Muttering  together,  openly  cursing  diviner’s  art, 

Had  anchor  weighed  ;  they  shouted  for  joy  ;  but  Fate  stood 
apart. 

To  omit  instances  from  ancient  history,  we  have  only  to  con¬ 
sider  the  disasters  that  befell  Marcus  Crassus,  when  he  ignored 
the  opposition  of  portents.  And  in  this  matter  that  excellent 
augur,  your  colleague  Appius,  as  I  often  hear  you  say,  showed 
20  insufficient  knowledge  when  as  censor  he  struck  off  a  patriotic 
and  conspicuous  public  man  like  C.  Ateius,  having  taken  his 
name  because  he  had  given  a  false  reading  of  the  auspices. 
Granted  this  was  within  the  Censor’s  province  :  well  and  good. 
But  an  augur  hardly  had  any  right  to  interpret  that  as  the 
cause  of  a  calamitous  disaster  to  Roman  arms.  For  if  that  was 
in  fact  the  cause  of  the  calamity,  the  blame  does  not  rest  with 
him  who  showed  opposition  of  portents,  but  with  him  who 
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failed  to  comply.  The  event  proved  that  the  opposition  was 
true,  as  he  says,  being  both  augur  and  censor  ;  and,  if  it  had 
been  a  trick,  it  could  not  have  brought  with  it  .the  reason  for  3° 
any  calamity.  Why,  bad  omens,  like  auspices,  portents,  and 
signs  generally,  do  not  bring  with  them  the  causes  of  any  occur¬ 
rence,  but  only  give  you  the  warning  of  the  occurrence,  in  the 
event  of  your  failing  to  take  precautions.  So  the  opposition  of 
Ateius  did  not  present  a  faked  reason  for  the  calamity  ;  rather, 
the  sign  he  threw  out  was  a  warning  to  Crassus  of  what  would 
happen,  if  he  did  not  take  care.  So,  either  the  opposition  failed 
to  carry  weight  :  or,  if  not,  as  Appius  decides,  its  force  fixed 
the  sin  on  him  who  failed  to  comply,  not  on  him  who  gave  the 
warning.  Tell  me,  what  was  the  origin  of  that  sacred  Rod,  the  40 
most  glorious  emblem  of  the  Augur’s  insignia  ?  It  was  of  course 
originally  the  staff  with  which  Romulus  marked  out  his  districts 
when  he  founded  the  City.  And  this  Rod  of  Romulus,  this 
staff  with  a  curving  and  slightly  bent  head,  which  has  taken  its 
name  from  its  likeness  to  the  curving  trumpet,  was  placed  in 
the  Hall  of  the  Marching  Priests  of  Mars  on  the  Palatine  ;  and, 
when  the  building  was  burnt  down,  the  Rod  was  found 
unscorched. 

Cicero,  de  Divinatione  i.  16.  28.  (Circ.  44  b.  c.) 


§  2 

Superstitious  and  Religious  Ideas  inherent  in  Roman 

Patriotism. 

The  Romans  believed  that  Fate  and  the  will  of  gods  were  a 
dominating  force  in  human  affairs  ;  and  yet  that  they  could  be 
kept  on  the  right  side  by  a  lucky  or  cunning  opportunism. 

(396  B-c-) 

THE  crowd  that  set  out  to  plunder  Veii  was  enormous  and 
filled  the  camp.  Camillus  obtained  the  usual  religious  sanc¬ 
tion,  and  then  came  out  and  issued  orders  to  prepare  for  battle  ; 
whereupon  he  uttered  this  prayer  :  4  Under  thy  guidance  and 
the  inspiration  of  thy  will,  O  Pythian  Apollo,  I  go  forth  to 
destroy  the  city  of  Veii,  and  to  thee  I  dedicate  the  tenth  part 
of  its  spoils.  And,  O  Queen  Juno,  thou  that  now  hast  thy 
dwelling  in  Veii,  I  pray  thee  to  follow  us  to  our  City  soon  to  be 
thine,  and  a  temple  worthy  of  thy  majesty  shall  receive  thee.’ 
He  followed  this  prayer  with  an  encircling  assault  in  force,  with  10 
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his  overpowering  numbers,  to  divert  the  enemy’s  attention 
from  the  steadily  advancing  peril  of  the  mine.  The  Veientines, 
snatching  up  their  arms,  each  for  himself,  rushed  from  all 
quarters  upon  the  walls,  wondering  what  motive  the  Romans 
could  have  in  rushing  recklessly  up  to  the  defences  like  madmen, 
when  not  a  man  had  stirred  from  the  lines  for  days.  They  did 
not  know  that  their  own  priests  at  home  and  the  oracles  abroad 
had  already  sealed  their  doom,  that  already  some  gods  had  been 
invoked  to  share  the  plunder,  while  others  had  been  called  in 
20  prayer  to  leave  their  city,  and  were  looking  to  new  homes  in 
the  temples  of  their  enemies.  They  were  all  unconscious  that 
this  day  was  their  last,  and  without  the  least  suspicion  that  their 
walls  were  undermined  and  their  fortress  already  full  of  the 
enemy.  A  curious  anecdote  may  here  find  a  place.  The  King 
of  Veii  was  offering  sacrifice  ;  and  the  soothsayer  was  saying 
that  victory  would  go  to  him  who  cut  out  the  holy  parts  of  the 
victim  before  him.  The  Roman  sappers  down  in  the  mine 
overheard  these  words,  and  they  broke  through,  seized  the 
meats,  and  carried  them  to  the  Dictator. 

30  Such  melodramatic  marvels  as  this  are  hardly  calculated  to 
convince,  and  I  am  not  concerned  either  to  assert  their  truth 
or  deny  it.  But  in  such  ancient  history  I  imagine  it  sufficient 
to  accept  as  true  what  has  the  stamp  of  probability. 

The  mine  was  now  full  of  picked  troops,  which  it  suddenly 
discharged  in  attack  into  the  temple  of  Juno  on  the  citadel  of 
Veii.  Some  fell  upon  the  wall-garrisons  from  the  rear,  others 
wrenched  back  the  bars  of  the  gates,  others  brought  fire  to 
bear  against  the  houses  from  the  roofs  of  which  women  and 
slaves  were  hurling  stones  and  tiles.  The  air  echoed  with 
40  murderous  threats  and  heartbreaking  shrieks,  mingled  with  the 
wailing  of  women  and  children.  A  second  later  the  wall  was 
cleared  of  defenders,  and  the  gates  were  flung  open.  Columns 
streamed  in  ;  crowds  swarmed  the  empty  walls  ;  the  city  was 
filled  with  Romans,  and  fighting  went  on  everywhere  with 
wholesale  slaughter.  At  last  the  battle  slackened,  and  the 
Dictator  sent  out  proclamation  that  the  unarmed  must  be 
spared.  And  this  put  a  stop  to  the  bloodshed.  The  unarmed 
began  to  surrender,  and  the  troops  with  the  general’s  permis¬ 
sion  scattered  in  search  of  plunder.  This  far  surpassed  in 
50  amount  and  value  all  expectations  ;  and,  when  it  was  brought 
before  him,  the  Dictator  is  said  to  have  lifted  his  hands  to 
heaven  and  prayed  to  the  gods,  that,  if  they  felt  at  all  that  the 
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luck  which  had  befallen  him  and  Rome  was  too  great  for 
mortals,  they  might  allay  the  inevitable  jealousy  with  the  least 
possible  counterbalancing  calamity.  Tradition  goes  that  as  he 
turned  round  during  this  devotion  he  slipped  and  fell.  And 
those  who  judge  after  the  event  could  not  help  connecting  the 
incident  with  the  condemnation  of  Camillus  and  the  disaster 
which  occurred  a  few  years  later,  the  capture  of  Rome.  That 
day  passed  in  the  massacre  of  the  enemy  and  the  plunder  of  60 
that  most  wealthy  city.  On  the  next  day  the  Dictator  sold 
all  free  persons  as  slaves.  And  the  sums  accruing  were  the 
only  money  paid  over  to  the  public  Treasury.  Not  even  this 
passed  uncensured  by  the  Plebs,  who  did  not  regard  themselves 
as  under  any  obligation  for  the  booty  they  brought  with  them 
either  to  their  general,  who,  they  thought,  had  referred  a  matter 
quite  within  his  competence  to  the  Senate  to  get  their  authority 
for  a  mean  action,  or  to  the  Senate  itself  ;  but  they  put  it  all 
to  the  credit  of  the  Licinian  family,  the  father  having  proposed 
the  popular  measure,  and  the  son  having  put  it  to  the  House.  7° 

When  all  the  wealth  of  man  had  been  removed  from  Veii, 
they  began  the  removal  of  sacred  offerings,  and  finally  of  the 
gods  themselves,  with  the  devotion  of  worshippers  rather  than 
the  violence  of  plunderers.  The  conveyance  of  Queen  Juno 
to  Rome  was  entrusted  to  a  select  troop  of  the  whole  army. 
They  bathed  themselves  with  care  and  were  arrayed  in  white 
vestments.  Reverently  they  entered  the  temple.  There  in  awe 
and  dread  they  did  obeisance  before  the  statue,  which  in 
Etruscan  ritual  was  never  touched  except  by  the  priest  of  a 
certain  family.  A  sudden  inspiration — perhaps  a  joke — moved  80 
one  of  the  men  to  say,  ‘  Queen  Juno,  art  thou  willing  to  come 
to  Rome  ?  ’  and  the  goddess,  as  his  comrades  loudly  asseverated, 
nodded  assent.  The  story  was  afterwards  exaggerated  to  the 
effect  that  she  was  heard  to  utter  the  words,  *  I  am  willing 
We  assuredly  have  the  report  that  only  light  levers  were  neces¬ 
sary  to  move  her,  and  that  she  proved  easy  of  transport  as 
though  following  of  her  own  accord.  She  was  brought  without 
mishap  to  the  Aventine,  her  everlasting  abode,  to  which  the 
Dictator  had  invited  her  in  his  prayer  ;  and  on  the  site  he 
afterwards  dedicated  the  temple  as  he  had  vowed. 

Such  was  the  fall  of  Veii,  the  richest  city  of  the  Etruscan 
Empire.  Even  the  destruction  which  closed  her  history  was 
eloquent  of  her  greatness.  She  was  besieged  for  ten  summer 
and  ten  winter  campaigns  uninterruptedly  :  she  suffered  less 
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damage  than  she  inflicted  :  and  finally  it  was  a  mine  after  all, 
and  not  direct  assault  that  overthrew  her,  and  Destiny  cast  her 
weight  into  the  balance. 

Although  portents  had  been  duly  expiated,  and  the  pro¬ 
phecies  and  Delphic  oracles  were  common  knowledge,  although 
ioo  the  election  of  Marcus  Furius  Camillus,  the  greatest  general  in 
history,  had  given  the  conduct  of  the  campaign  all  possible 
assistance  of  human  ingenuity, — in  spite  of  all  this,  on  the  news 
of  the  capture  of  Veii,  after  so  many  years  of  the  vicissitudes  of 
war  and  repeated  defeats,  the  sudden  unexpected  relief  from 
despair  flung  the  citizens  into  extravagance  of  joy.  In  antici¬ 
pation  of  the  orders  of  the  Senate,  all  the  temples  were  filled 
with  prayers  of  gratitude  from  Roman  matrons.  The  Senate 
ordered  that  public  thanksgiving  should  be  continued  for 
four  days,  beyond  all  precedent  of  former  wars.  The  arrival 
no  of  the  Dictator  too,  whom  all  classes  of  the  population  rushed 
out  to  meet,  was  welcomed  by  an  unprecedented  concourse. 
His  triumph  went  far  beyond  the  usual  mode  of  celebrating 
the  day.  The  cynosure  of  all  eyes,  he  rode  into  the  City  with 
a  team  of  white  horses — a  thing  deemed  by  the  public  un¬ 
becoming  even  for  a  mortal  man,  let  alone  a  Roman  citizen. 
They  saw  with  superstitious  alarm  the  Dictator  rivalling 
Jupiter  and  Sol  in  his  equipage  ;  and  the  result  was  that  his 
triumph  was  marked  rather  by  brilliance  than  by  popularity. 
Later  in  the  day  he  signed  a  contract  for  building  the  temple 
120  of  Juno  on  the  Aventine,  and  he  dedicated  one  to  Matuta,  the 
great  Mother.  After  the  performance  of  these  duties  to  gods 
and  men,  he  resigned  his  position. 

Subsequently  trouble  arose  about  Apollo’s  tithe.  Camillus 
stated  that  he  had  vowed  one-tenth  of  the  spoils  to  the  Deity, 
and  the  College  of  Pontiffs  decided  that  the  State  must  keep 
to  its  bond.  But  it  was  not  easy  diplomacy  to  get  the  people 
to  restore  their  share  so  as  to  guarantee  a  proper  proportion 
for  the  offering.  At  length  recourse  was  had  to  what  seemed 
to  be  the  smoothest  plan.  All  who  wished  to  discharge  the 
130  obligation  for  themselves  and  their  household  were  to  make  a 
valuation  of  their  share,  and  to  contribute  the  value  of  one- 
tenth  of  it  to  the  Treasury,  to  the  intent  that  with  the  proceeds 
a  golden  crown  might  be  made  worthy  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
Temple  and  the  august  Divinity  and  such  as  the  honour  of  the 
Roman  State  demanded. 


Livy,  v.  21-3.  (Circ.  25  b.  c.) 


A  TRIUMPH 

Relief  in  the  Capitoline  Museum 


TEMPLE  OF  MATER  MATUTA,  ROME 
Dating  from  about  the  second  century  b.c.  ;  and  possibly  built 
on  the  site  of  Camillus’  temple 
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Virgil  i  8  9 

§  3 

The  After  Life — Purgatory. 

[Virgil’s  ‘  Inferno  ’  ( Aeneid  vi.  548-627)  should  also  be  read.) 

MEANWHILE  Aeneas  sees  in  far-removed  vale 

Sequester’d  forest-glade  and  noise  of  wood  on  wood, 

And  by  the  Homes  of  Rest  floating,  their  watery  pale, 
Forgetfulness,  round  which  a  countless  multitude, 

Nations,  Peoples,  and  Tongues,  were  flitting  ;  as  when  bees 
In  meadow-lands,  in  summer-tide  untroubled  brood 
O’er  flowers  manifold,  and  white  anemones 
Are  sheeted  everywhere,  the  plain  is  one  loud  hum. 

Thrilled  at  the  sudden  sight,  nor  knowing  what  are  these 
Broad  streams,  or  what  the  men  that  in  such  hosts  have  come  10 
They  fill  the  banks,  he  asks  the  causes  ;  answer  gave 
His  father  Anchises  :  ‘  Among  the  souls  are  some 
To  whom  are  bodies  new  fated,  at  Lethe’s  wave 
Forgetful  draughts  they  drink,  and  long  oblivion. 

Of  these  to  tell,  these  show  thee,  long  time  did  I  crave, 

To  count  before  thy  face  my  offspring  one  by  one, 

That  better  mayest  thou  share  my  joy  in  Italy 
New-found.’  ‘  But  are  there  souls  that  to  the  sun 
Go  hence  uplifted,  and  again  converted  be 

To  sluggish  flesh  ?  Poor  souls,  why  such  dread  lust  for  light  ?  ’  20 
‘  Son,  I  will  tell  thee,  nor  prolong  thine  agony,’ 

Began  Anchises,  and  unfolded  each  aright. 

‘  In  the  Beginning  Heav’n,  the  Earth,  the  Ocean-plain,. 

The  shining  Globe  of  the  Moon,  the  giant  Stars,,  a  Sprite 
Fosters  within,  and  pour’d  thro’  every  limb  a  Biain 
The  whole  Frame  quickens,  and  mingles  with  the  mighty  mass. 
And  thence  are  Men  and  Beasts  and  Winged  Creatures  ta  en 
Each  in  their  kind,  and  all  the  monsters  Ocean  has 
Beneath  his  marble  breast  ;  their  Seed  have  fiery  breat  1, 

An  origin  divine,  not  dull’d  by  bodies  crass,  .  3° 

Nor  blunt  thro’  limbs  of  clay  and  body  of  this  death. 

And  so  they  fear,  desire,  grieve,  and  are  glad,  nor  can 
They  pierce  their  Prison-wall,  blind  Murk  that  compasseth. 

Nay,  when  his  last  day  dawns,  and  life  has  left  a  man, 

Not  even  then,  poor  wretch,  is  he  of  every  scourge 
Assoil’d,  nor  utterly  of  every  mortal  ban. 
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But  many  a  lingering  growth  there  still  remains  to  purge 
Grown  strangely  deep-ingrain’d  :  therefore  by  punishment 
They’re  rack’d,  and  by  their  pain  for  sin’s  inveterate  urge 
40  Pay,  hanging  some  outspread  to  Winds  o’  the  Firmament, 
Others  beneath  the  deep-sea  trough  wash  out  their  stain 
Of  crime,  or  burn  it  out  with  fire, — our  chastisement 
Is  each  his  several  ghost, — then  thro’  the  Elysian  Plain 
A  remnant  are  we  sped,  and  these  glad  pastures  hold, 

Till  Time  full  circle  come  after  long  rise  and  wane 
Have  purged  the  canker  foul,  and  left  as  pure  as  gold 
Ethereal  sense  and  breath  of  undiluted  flame. 

Such  when  the  Wheel  of  Life  a  thousand  years  has  roll’d 
God  calls  to  Lethe’s  flood,  that  without  sense  of  shame 
5°  The  Vaults  above  they  may  revisit  and  again 

Long  to  return  to  flesh,  a  number  none  can  name. 

Virgil,  Aeneid  vi.  703-51.  (Circ.  25  b.  c.) 


§  4 

Paradise,, 

THESE  rites  perform’d,  fulfill’d  her  offering,  straight 

They  came  to  Joyous  Garth  and  many  a  pleasaunce  green, 
And  Mansions  of  the  Blest  in  the  Wood  Fortunate. 

An  ampler  Ether  here  enrobes  in  purple  sheen 
The  meads  that  their  own  Sun,  their  Constellations  know. 
Some  train  in  grassy  lists  their  limbs,  and  rivals  keen 
In  sport  on  yellow  sands  wrestling  each  other  throw  ; 

Others  tread  out  their  rounds  or  voice  their  roundelays. 
There  too  the  Thracian  Priest,  his  surplice  falling  low, 

10  Doth  with  their  measure  his  seven-noted  scale  upraise, 

Which  now  his  -fingers  strike,  and  now  his  ivory  quill. 

There  Teucer’s  ancient  line,  and  born  in  nobler  days, 

His  three  heroic  sons  lovely  and  strong  of  will, — 

Ilus,  Assaracus,  Troy’s  founder  Dardanus — 

Far  off  their  shadowy  cars  and  arms  Aeneas  thrill. 
Deep-rooted  in  the  ground  their  spears,  promiscuous 
Graze  o’er  the  plain  their  steeds.  The  pleasure  that  they  found 
In  chariots  and  arms,  their  pains  alive,  like  us, 

To  feed  those  horses  sleek,  pursues  them  underground. 

20  Aeneas  looks,  and  lo  !  to  westward  and  to  east 

Of  them  that  in  a  choir  sing  triumph-songs  the  sound, 

Or  stretch’d  upon  the  grass  the  noise  of  them  that  feast, 
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In  scented  grove  of  bays,  whence  rolls  to  th’  upper  air 
Eridanus  by  countless  tributaries  increased. 

A  host  that  for  their  land  fought  and  were  wounded  there  ; 
They  that  were  holy  Priests  while  life  was  left  them  ;  they, 
True  Poets,  on  whose  lips  were  songs  for  God  made  fair  ; 
Who  finding  curious  arts  made  beautiful  life’s  way, 

Or  who  by  their  deserts  have  others  mindful  made  : 

Around  their  temples  all  a  snow-white  fillet  lay. 

This  cloud  of  witnesses  address’d  the  Holy  Maid, 

Musaeus  first,  for  him  ’mid  that  upgazing  throng 
Towering  above  the  rest  his  lofty  brow  betray’d  : 

‘  Tell,  happy  souls  ;  and  thou  Seer  of  noble  song, 

What  seat,  what  mansion  holds  Anchises  ?  For  his  sake 
Come  hither,  have  we  sailed  streams  that  make  Hades  strong.’ 
To  her  the  Hero  thus  in  brief  did  answer  make  : 

‘  To  none  is  mansion  fixed  ;  our  bed  a  river-side, 

Meads  fresh  with  running  brooks  our  home,  and  groves  opaque. 
But  you,  if  so  the  wish  within  your  hearts  abide, 

Cross  yonder  ridge,  and  I  will  set  you  on  your  way, 

An  easy  track  :  ’  He  spake  ;  and  he  himself  our  guide 
Show’d  glittering  plains,  below  the  dwindling  peaks  that  lay. 

Virgil,  Aeneid  vi.  637-78. 
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§  s 

A  noble  character  and  a  fair  fame  have  an  immortality  of  their 
own  :  their  example  lives  on  among  men.  This  fine  Epilogue  to 
the  Agricola  {see  IV.  6)  may  show  the  author  a  little  doubtful 
about  conventional  ideas  on  immortality,  but  the  vitality  of  his 
work  speaks  for  itself. 

IF  there  be  any  resting-place  for  the  souls  of  the  Good,  if 
we  may  follow  the  philosophers  who  believe  that  the  souls 
of  the  great  are  not  blotted  out  with  their  bodies,  then  calm 
be  thy  rest.  Speak  to  us,  call  us  thy  family  away  from  weak 
regret  and  womanish  mourning  to  the  contemplation  of  thy 
great  virtues,  which  shine  above  the  sphere  of  sorrow  and 
sighing.  Let  us  cherish  thee  in  love,  in  praise  that  cannot 
die,  and,  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  by  imitation,  which  is  the  true 
honour,  the  real  love  of  every  kindred  heart.  This  advice 
would  I  give  to  thy  daughter*  and  thy  wife,  to  worship  the  10 
memory  of  father  and  husband  by  keeping  ever  before  their 
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mind  liis  works  and  words,  to  cling  to  the  form  and  fashion  of 
his  mind  rather  than  his  body.  Let  them  not  think  that 
I  would  put  a  ban  on  statues  of  marble  or  bronze,  yet  images, 
like  the  features  they  represent,  are  weak  things,  doomed  to 
decay,  while  the  pattern  of  a  soul  is  eternal  :  we  may  grasp  it 
and  express  it,  not  by  a  foreign  substance  and  a  stranger’s 
mortal  hand,  but  only  in  our  own  lives.  All  we  have  loved  in 
Agricola,  all  we  have  admired,  abides  and  shall  ever  be  abiding 
20  in  the  hearts  of  men,  through  the  glory  of  his  great  acts, 
throughout  the  ages.  Many  of  the  heroes  of  the  past  are 
drowned  in  oblivion,  as  men  of  no  report  :  Agricola,  surviving 
in  story  and  tradition,  shall  live. 

Tacitus,  Agricola,  46.  (a.  d.  98.) 

§  6 

‘  Death  is  a  blessing.’’ 

In  the  Tusculan  Disputations,  undertaken  after  his  daughter’s 
death,  Cicero  is  generally  occupied  in  popularizing  Greek  philo¬ 
sophy.  They  are  addressed  to  Marcus  Brutus ,  and  in  the  first 
book  the  main  problem  is  ‘  Is  Death  an  evil  ?  ’ 

WHERE  then  is  the  habitation  of  the  soul  ?  My  belief, 
for  which  I  have  reasons,  is  that  it  is  in  the  brain.  But 
wherever  it  is,  it  is  certainly  within  us.  What  is  its  nature  ? 
Peculiar  to  itself,  I  think,  and  individual.  But  suppose  it 
a  spark,  or  suppose  it  a  breath  :  this  has  nothing  to  do  with 
our  subject.  I  would  have  you  see  but  this,  that,  just  as  we 
know  God,  although  we  know  not  his  habitation  and  his  face, 
so  the  soul  must  be  known  to  us,  though  we  know  not  its 
shape  and  habitation.  And  in  our  knowledge  of  the  soul  we 
10  cannot  doubt,  unless  our  metaphysics  are  dull  indeed,  that 
spirits  have  no  foreign  alloy,  no  iink  with  external  matter  ; 
they  are  not  a  complex  growth.  This  being  so,  they  are 
indivisible,  indissoluble,  unanalysable,  indestructible.  Death  is 
a  kind  of  sundering,  the  severance  and  removal  of  parts  which, 
before  death,  were  held  together  by  a  bond. 

These  were  the  reasonings  which  led  Socrates,  on  trial  for 
his  life,  to  ignore  lawyers  and  appeals  to  the  jury’s  mercy. 
He  brought  to  his  case  an  outspoken  defiance  which  was  the 
fruit  not  of  pride  but  of  greatness  of  soul.  This  was  the 
20  subject  on  which  he  discoursed  at  length  on  his  last  day, 
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though  a  few  days  before  he  could  easily  have  escaped,  which 
he  had  refused  to  do.  And  when  he  was  all  but  holding  that 
cup  of  death  in  his  hand  he  spoke  not  as  one  about  to  be 
thrust  down  to  death,  but  as  one  on  the  point  of  ascending 
into  Heaven.  This  was  his  belief,  this  his  repeated  argument  : 
that  there  are  two  roads,  two  journeys  before  souls  that  are 
leaving  the  body.  Those  who  have  tarnished  themselves  with 
the  sins  of  the  world,  who  have  plunged  into  the  vices  of  the 
flesh  till  their  eyes  were  so  blinded  that  they  befouled  them¬ 
selves  with  private  sin  and  outrage,  or  perhaps  conceived  the  30 
stain  that  may  not  be  washed  away,  the  stain  of  treachery  to 
their  country — these  have  a  road  apart,  sundered  from  the 
conclave  of  the  gods  ;  but  those  who  have  kept  themselves 
pure  and  unspotted,  who  have  scarce  had  any  contact  with 
corrupting  bodies,  have  ever  dwelt  apart  from  them,  making 
the  life  bf  man  an  imitation  of  God — for  these  a  road  lies  open 
— back  to  those  from  whom  they  journeyed  here.  Swans,  he 
reminds  us,  have  with  good  reason  been  called  Apollo’s  sacred 
t  birds,  for  they  appear  to  have  from  him  the  gift  of  divination, 
which  gives  them  foresight  of  the  blessings  of  death,  and  so  40 
they  die  with  joyous  songs,  as,  he  says,  all  good  and  wise  men 
should  do.  No  one  could  doubt  it,  were  it  not  that  the  light 
of  the  soul,  as  we  contemplate  and  study  it,  blinds  the  eye 
of  the  mind,  turned  in  upon  itself,  as  the  bodily  vision  often 
suffers  when  directed  intently  on  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun, 
till  we  lose  the  rapture  and  power  of  close  study.  Thus  our 
argument,  adrift  on  a  vast  ocean,  goes  doubtfully,  timorously, 
tacking  here  and  there,  fearing  hidden  perils.  But  this  is 
ancient  philosophy  and  Greek  philosophy.  Cato,  when  he 
left  this  life,  was  glad  to  have  found  justification.  For  the  50 
divinity  that  reigns  within  commands  that  we  change  not  our 
habitation  without  his  bidding.  But  when  himself  he  gives 
justification,  as  in  ancient  days  to  Socrates,  in  modern  to  Cato 
and  many  others,  ah  !  gladly  then,  upon  my  honour,  from 
these  shadows  will  the  wise  man  go  into  the  sunlight.  Yet 
even  so  he  would  not  burst  the  bonds  of  his  prison-house — 
Law  forbids — but  he  answers  to  the  rightful  call  of  God,  the 
appointed  governor  of  the  world,  takes  his  discharge  and  goes 
hence.  The  same  philosopher  also  declares  that  the  whole 
life  of  the  wise  is  but  a  training  for  death.  What  else  is  it.  60 
when  we  seclude  the  soul  from  pleasure,  that  is,  the  body, 
from  the  interests  of  the  home,  which  is  the  handmaid  and 
3200  o 
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servant  of  the  body,  from  politics  and  from  business  altogether  ? 
What  else  do  we  do,  I  say,  but  summon  up  the  soul  to  itself, 
to  its  own  silent  thoughts,  withdrawing  it  far  from  the  body? 
And  to  sunder  the  soul  from  the  body  is  but  to  die.  Wherefore 
must  we  train,  believe  me,  and  taking  our  souls  apart,  grow 
familiar  with  death.  Thus,  while  on  earth  our  life  will  be  like 
the  divine,  and  when  we  are  discharged  and  soar  aloft  from 
o  these  fetters,  the  swifter  will  be  the  passage  of  our  souls.  Those 
who  have  ever  been  in  shackles  move  slowly  even  when  released. 
And  when  we  reach  our  journey’s  end,  then  shall  we  live. 
This  life  is  but  death,  and  I  could  weep  for  it,  if  I  would. 

Cicero,  Tusc.  Disp.  i.  29-31.  (45-44  B-  c.) 

§  7 

The  Attack  of  Science  on  Religion. 

The  religion  of  Lucretius'  day  bad  lost  its  hold  upon  the  upper 
classes.  A  dreary  round  of  liturgy  and  ceremonial,  it  had  little 
influence  outside  politics.  It  touched  hardly  at  all  the  traditional 
superstitions  and  humble  worship  of  the  poor. 

WHEN  Human  Life  lay  foul  before  our  Eyes 
Oppressed  on  Earth  by  Superstition’s  Lies, 

Who  from  the  Heavenly  Quarters  manifest 
Tower’d  o’er  men  in  formidable  guise  ; 

A  Grecian  first  of  all  the  Human  Race 
Dared  lift  his  Eyes  and  front  her  Face  to  Face, 

Whom  neither  Talk  of  Gods  nor  Thunderbolts 
Nor  Sky  with  threatening  murmur  taught  his  Place. 

Nay  this  his  Manliness  invigorates 
10  To  burst  the  narrow  Bolts  of  Nature’s  Gates  ; 

And  so  the  flaming  Force  of  Mind  won  through, 

The  first  to  sail  the  Sea  beyond  the  Straits. 

The  Universe’s  Battlements  of  Flame, 

And  all  the  boundless  Void  he  overcame 
Within  the  Vessel  of  his  Mind  and  Soul, 

And  thence  triumphant  in  his  daring  Game 

Brought  back  to  us  the  sure  Intelligence 
Of  Can  and  Cannot,  What,  and  How,  and  Whence  ; 

Wherefore  is  Superstition  trampled  down, 

And  we  are  match’d  with  Heaven  in  Eminence. 
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But  herein  am  I  haunted  by  the  Fear 
Lest  haply  you  may  think  you  enter  here 

The  Precincts  and  the  Paths  of  impious  Thought, 

And  in  the  Ways  of  Wickedness  appear. 

Whereas  more  oft  has  Superstition  bred 
Wicked  and  impious  deeds  ;  in  Aulis  red 
Diana  of  the  Crossways’  altar  ran 
With  blood  of  Iphianassa  foully  shed 

By  chosen  Captains,  Princes  of  the  Greeks  ; 

But  O,  when  once  the  sacred  fillet  sleeks  30 

Her  girlish  tresses,  and  with  equal  strands 
Floats  down  on  this  and  that  side  of  her  cheeks, 

And  when  she  saw  her  Father  sullen  stand 
Before  the  Altars,  and  on  either  hand, 

Full  fain  to  hide  the  Knife,  the  Acolytes, 

And  Townsfolk  that  their  tears  could  not  command, 

At  sight  of  her  ;  she  sank  upon  her  Knee 
Dumbfounded  ;  nor  in  all  her  Misery 

Could  it  avail  her  that  she  first  had  given 
The  name  of  Father  to  the  King  :  for  She  4° 

Uplifted  in  Men’s  Arms  was  trembling  led 
To  the  Altar,  not  that  Nuptial  Vows  be  said, 

To  light  her  on  her  Way  with  Ritual 
Of  perfect  Wedding-Rites  accomplished  ; 

But  that  in  Wedlock’s  hour  an  innocent  Maid 
Be  foully  by  a  Father  Victim  made, 

That  fair  and  fortunate  the  Fleet  might  sail  : 

To  such  Ills  Superstition  could  persuade. 

Lucretius,  i.  62-101.  (Circ.  59  b.  c.) 


§  8 

Epicurean  Criticism  of  a  Divine  Creator . 

HIS  then  the  footsteps  where  I  set  my  feet, 

And  Why  and  Wherefore  hunt  to  his  retreat, 
And  in  my  book  of  Verses  thus  declare 
The  Covenant  ’twixt  Whole  and  Incomplete. 

o  2 
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How  each  created  thing  by  Law  was  made 
And  in  that  Law  must  last  till  all  is  said, 

Nor  has  it  Strength  enough  to  burst  the  Bonds 
That  the  strong  Laws  of  Time  have  overlaid. 

Thus  first  the  Nature  of  the  Soul  is  proven 
10  To  grow  with  Body,  and  with  Body  woven 
To  have  no  power  thro’  everlasting  Time 
Itself  to  last,  and  last,  and  last  uncloven. 

Like  Phantoms  that  in  Slumber  cheat  the  Brain, 

When  one,  whom  Life  has  left,  with  Thought  how  vain 
We  think  we  see  ;  the  Soul  in  like  Fashion 
Grows  into  Being,  and  is  gone  again. 

Wherefore  the  Order  of  our  Argument 
To  this  has  brought  us,  that  we  must  present 
How,  while  itself  subject  to  Birth  and  Death, 

20  With  mortal  Body  the  Universe  is  blent. 

And  in  what  manner  were  the  Atoms  wed, 

And  of  Earth,  Sea,  and  Heaven  brought  to  bed, 

The  globed  Moon,  the  Sun,  and  all  the  Stars 
That  in  the  Firmament  are  scattered. 

Then  next  what  living  Spawn  rose  out  of  Earth, 

And  what  have  never  at  any  time  had  Birth  ; 

How  Man  with  Man  on  his  new  Toy  of  Speech 
Changed  from  the  key  of  Pain  to  key  of  Mirth. 

How  crept  into  Men’s  Hearts  that  canker  Fear 
30  Of  Gods,  that  now  in  either  Hemisphere 

Bids  them  with  Worship  fit  for  Sanctuary 
Altars,  Lakes,  Lawns,  and  Images  revere. 

Withal  the  Orbit  of  the  Sun  explain, 

The  Goings  of  the  Moon  that  wax  and  wane  ; 

By  what  sweet  influence  their  Charioteer, 

Our  Lady  Nature,  holds  the  guiding  Rein, 

Lest  haply  we  should  think  ’twixt  Earth  and  Sky 
They  at  free  will  drift  everlastingly, 

Quickening  to  increase  Fruits  and  Forms  of  Life  ; 

40  Or  think  that  by  some  will  of  God  they  ply. 
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For  he  who  ’s  learnt  that  High  Gods  dwell  at  ease, 

Why  should  he  wonder  how  each  one  of  these 
Can  go  on  working,  most  of  all  the  Suns 
That  high  in  Ether  o’er  his  Head  he  sees  ? 

Why  seek  again  the  dim  religious  Light  ? 

And  take  Taskmasters  in  our  own  Despite, 

And  give  them,  knowing  not  Can,  Whence,  How,  Why, 
Poor  fools,  in  Faith  a  Power  infinite  ? 

Lucretius,  v.  55-90. 

§  9 

The  Philosopher's  Belief  that  Religion  is  Superstitious 

Fear. 

(Cf.  X.  16.  73-80.) 

POOR  Race  of  Man,  that  gave  each  Attribute 
To  God,  and  added  Anger  fit  for  Brute  ! 

What  Groans  they  got  themselves,  for  us  what  Wounds, 
What  Lamentation  for  our  sons  to  boot  ! 

No  Reverence  this,  oft  veiled  to  be  seen 
To  turn  and  visit  stone  or  altar  green, 

Lying  on  Earth  before  the  shrines  of  Gods 
Prostrate,  with  hands  outspread  and  humble  mien. 

Nor  is  it  Reverence  every  day  to  flood 

The  Altars  with  fourfooted  creatures’  blood  ;  10 

Weave  Prayer  to  Prayer  ;  but  rather  contemplate 
Calmly  the  Universe’s  Amplitude. 

When  to  the  Great  World’s  Courts  we  lift  our  Eyes 
Studded  with  glittering  Stars  in  Galaxies 

And  think  of  th’  orbits  of  the  Sun  and  Moon, 

’Tis  then  that  these  Anxieties  arise. 

The  Thought  that  slumber’d  under  other  Woes 
’Gins  raise  its  Head  in  newly-waken’d  Throes 
Lest  we  may  find  God’s  Power  omnipotent 
That  everyway  the  shining  Planets  blows.  20 

Doubt  racks  our  Brain  through  Reason’s  Lack  of  Force 
Whether  there  is  a  generative  Source, 

Or  any  End,  while  the  World’s  Battlements 
Can  bear  the  Labour  of  their  troubled  Course. 
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Can  they,  divinely  dower’d  with  Health  eterne, 

Down  Time’s  unending  Highway  turn  and  turn  ? 

And  stalwart  though  the  Strength  of  boundless  Time, 
His  Buffets  can  they  notwithstanding  spurn  ? 

Nay,  where ’s  the  Mind  that  does  not  shrink  with  Dread 
30  Of  God,  the  limbs  with  Fear  not  cold  and  dead, 

When  torrid  Earth  with  aweful  Lightning-stroke 
Quivers,  and  Murmurings  High  Heaven  thread  ? 

Peoples  and  Nations  tremble,  Monarchs  proud 
Thrill  and  with  Terror  of  the  Gods  are  cow’d, 

Lest  solemn  Hour  of  Punishment  be  ripe, 

For  haughty  Word  or  filthy  Act  avow’d  : 

Or  when  at  Sea,  a  strong  and  stormy  Squall 
Sweeps  o’er  the  Waves  the  Lord  High  Admiral, 

Does  he  not  fear  and  quake,  and  pray  to  God, 

40  His  stalwart  Troops  and  Elephants  withal  ? 

Yet  vainly  God  for  Peace  he  worshippeth, 

And  craves  a  Calm,  of  Wind  a  following  Breath  ; 

The  constant  Prey  of  Whirlwind  violent 
He  sweeps  full  surely  for  the  Shoals  of  Death. 

There  is,  there  is  a  hidden  Force  to  bruise 
The  Life  of  Man,  and  shamefully  to  use 

The  Axe  austere,  the  sceptral  Wands  of  State, 

And  seems  his  Merriment  in  them  to  choose. 

Nay,  if  such  Things  are  trampled  underfoot, 

50  And  if  the  whole  Earth  totters  and  there  shoot 
Cities  to  Ruin  and  to  Ravening, 

And  all  their  Threats  are  Trees  of  doubtful  Fruit ; 

No  wonder  then  we  mortal  Men  despise 
Ourselves,  and  leave  great  Powers- and  Mysteries 
Within  the  World, — the  Strength  of  Mighty  Gods 
Themselves  and  us  and  all  to  tyrannize  ! 

Lucretius,  v.  1194-1240. 
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h  io 

Monotheism  Inherent  in  Polytheism. 

I  he  Apologia  of  the  leaders  of  ancient  thought. 

(Cf.  X.  13.  10-29.) 

ALL  sorts  of  arguments  and  analogies  from  physical  science 
may  be  introduced  to  strengthen  your  case.  At  one 
moment  Jupiter  must  be  the  spirit  of  the  material  universe, 
pervading  and  stirring  its  structure  compact  of  the  four 
elements  (or  whatever  the  number  of  elements  they  choose)  ; 
at  another  he  must  delegate  his  functions  to  his  sister  and 
brother.  At  one  moment  he  is  the  upper  air,  so  that  he  may 
embrace  from  above  his  bride  Juno,  the  atmosphere  beneath 
him  ;  at  another  he  is  the  universal  sky,  atmosphere  included, 
and  it  is  the  earth  as  his  spouse  (and  as  his  mother  as  well :  10 
divine  beings  can  do  no  sin  !)  that  he  fertilizes  with  seeds  and 
fruitful  rain.  Finally  (not  to  exhaust  the  summary)  He  is  God, 
to  whom  we  may  apply  those  inspired  lines  : 

...  as  God  traversing  all, 

Continents,  plains  of  Ocean,  sky  profound. 

In  the  upper  air  call  him  Jupiter,  in  the  atmosphere  Juno,  in  the 
sea  Neptune,  in  the  deep-sea  hollows  Salacia,  in  the  earth  Pluto, 
in  the  depths  of  earth  Proserpine,  in  hearth  and  home  Vesta, 
in  the  smithy  Vulcan,  in  the  constellations  Sun,  Moon,  and 
stars,  in  seers  Apollo,  Mercury  in  merchandise.  In  Janus  he  20 
appears  as  the  god  of  beginnings,  in  Terminus  of  endings,  of 
time  in  Saturn,  of  war  Mars  and  Bellona,  of  vineyards  Bacchus, 
and  of  cornfields  Ceres  ;  in  the  woodlands  he  is  Diana,  in 
handicraft  Minerva  ;  and,  to  sum  up,  he  is  still  the  same  god¬ 
head  in  that  mob  of  vulgarian  deities.  It  must  be  he,  under 
the  name  of  Liber,  that  presides  over  the  fertility  of  men,  and, 
as  Libera,  over  that  of  women  ;  he  must  be  Diespater,  father 
of  Day  ’,  who  brings  offspring  to  the  light  ;  he  must  be  Lucina, 
invoked  by  women  labouring  of  child  ;  it  must  be  he  who 
brings  help  to  the  young  at  birth,  and  puts  them  into  Earth  s  30 
lap,  taking  the  name  of  Ops,  ‘  the  Helper  ’.  He  opens  lips  in 
babyhood,  and  is  called  Vaticanus  ;  he  lifts  the  child  from  the 
earth,  and  is  called  Levana,  or  ‘  the  Lifter  ’  ;  he  watches  over 
the  cradle,  and  is  called  Cunina,  ‘  Queen  of  the  Cradle  .  He 
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must  still  be  the  same  godhead  unchanged,  personified  in  those 
goddesses,  who,  under  the  name  of  Carmentes,  prophesy  our 
destinies  at  birth  ;  presiding  over  accidents  too,  under  the 
name  of  Fortuna.  As  the  goddess  Rumina  he  gives  suck  to  the 
infant  (Ruma  being  the  ancient  name  for  ‘  breast  ’)  ;  as  Potina 
40  he  is  the  minister  of  wine,  as  Educa  of  food.  From  the  fears 
of  infancy  he  wins  the  name  of  Paventia,  from  hope  (the 
‘  event  ’  to  come)  of  Venilia,  from  pleasure  Volupia,  from 
actions  Agenoria,  from  the  stimulus  of  violent  action  Stimula. 
Fie  must  be  the  goddess  Strenia  behind  strenuous  action  ; 
Numeria  as  the  teacher  of  Arithmetic,  and  Camena  of  singing  ; 
he  must  be  Consus  in  consultation,  and  the  goddess  Sentia  as 
the  donor  of  our  sentiments  ;  the  goddess  Juventas,  who  after 
boyhood  introduces  the  juvenile  to  adolescence,  and  Fortuna 
Barbata  too,  who  grows  hair  on  the  adult — the  latter  were  not 
50  allowed  the  honour  of  having  even  this  curious  male  deity 
called  Barbatus,  from  the  beard  (cf.  ‘  Nodutus  ’,  from  nodus, 
‘  a  knot  ’),  or  Fortunius  :  having  a  beard,  he  could  hardly  be 
called  {  Fortuna  It  must  be  Jove  himself  who,  as  Jugatinus, 
joins  husband  and  wife  ;  and  at  marriage  the  young  wife  calls 
to  him  under  the  name  of  ‘  Virginiensis  ’  ;  and  in  Mutunus,  or 
Tutunus  (the  Greek  Priapus)  Jove  must  be  impersonated. 

If  all  this,  and  much  that  I  have  omitted  as  unmentionable, 
may  pass  without  a  blush,  let  us  grant  that  all  these  gods  and 
goddesses  are  represented  in  the  most  high  Jove  ;  or,  on  the 
60  other  theory,  that  they  are  to  be  viewed  as  parts  or  powers 
of  him — the  pet  theory  of  the  Pantheists,  and  popular  with  the 
learned  of  this  world.  Supposing  it  to  be  so — and  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  the  view  I  waive  for  the  moment — how  much  would 
they  lose  if  they  had  the  sense  to  fuse  all  their  deities,  and 
worship  the  one  God  ?  What  disparagement  could  any  part 
of  Him  suffer,  if  He  were  worshipped  as  Himself  ? 

St.  Augustine,  Civitas  Dei  iv.  11.  (Circ.  a.  d.  425.) 


§  II 

The  Beauty  of  the  World. 


MAY  we  now  leave  logic  aside,  and  with  the  eye  of  imagina¬ 
tion  contemplate  the  loveliness  of  the  world  which  we 
state  is  the  creation  of  divine  providence  ?  Consider  first  the 
whole  earth,  in  its  central  situation  of  the  universe,  a  solid 
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-globe,  perfectly  spherical  in  all  its  centripetal  curves,  clothed 
with  flowers,  plants,  trees,  fruits  countless  in  number,  and 
divided  into  a  variety  of  kinds  never  complete.  Then  think 
of  the  cool  eternities  of  her  springs,  the  running  translucency 
of  her  rivers,  the  bright  green  raiment  of  their  banks,  the 
echoing  hollows  of  caverns,  the  roughness  of  rocks,  the  beetling  10 
heights  of  overhanging  cliffs,  the  endless  vistas  of  the  level 
plains.  Think,  too,  of  her  veins  deep  hidden  of  gold  and 
silver,  of  her  stores  of  marble  inexhaustible.  How  numerous 
and  how  different  are  the  kinds  of  beasts,  tame  and  wild  ! 
How  beautiful  the  sweeping  flight  of  birds  and  their  songs, 
the  cattle  grazing  in  the  meadows  and  the  creatures  living 
in  the  woods  !  And  how  shall  we  speak  of  the  race  of  man  ? 

By  God’s  ordinance  the  devoted  attendant  of  the  earth,  he 
suffers  not  the  grim  ferocity  of  beasts  to  make  her  wild  nor 
the  unpruned  energy  of  trees  to  make  her  desolate,  and  it  is  20 
his  works,  houses,  and  cities,  that  are  strung  like  bright  gems 
across  fields,  islands,  and  the  coasts  of  the  sea. 

If  we  could  but  see  all  this  as  we  can  imagine  it,  no  man, 
viewing  the  earth  as  a  whole,  would  doubt  that  it  is  divinely 
planned. 

Ah,  how  lovely  is  the  sea,  its  beautiful  expanse,  the  number 
and  variety  of  its  islands  !  What  a  charm  there  is  in  beach  and 
shore,  how  numerous,  how  various  the  kinds  of  sea  creatures, 
some  living  in  the  deep  waters,  some  swimming  and  floating, 
some  clinging  to  rocks  with  their  natural  shell  !  Nay,  behold  3° 
the  sea  itself,  lapping  up  the  shore  in  longing  for  the  earth, 
till  the  two  elements  seem  fused  into  one. 

Next  there  lies,  on  the  confines  of  the  sea,  the  atmosphere, 
now  refined  and  wide-spread  and  reaching  deep  into  Heaven, 
now  coagulated  into  clouds,  soaking  up  moisture  and  increasing 
the  earth  with  rain,  now  flowing  free  in  all  directions  and 
creating  winds.  It  has  distinctive  lights  by  night  and  by  day, 
and  produces  the  season’s  change  of  heat  and  cold  ;  it  supports 
the  flight  of  birds  too,  and  with  the  intake  of  breath  feeds  and 
uplifts  all  living  things.  40 

There  remains  the  vast  dome  of  Heaven,  all-embracing  and 
all-restraining,  called  the  ether,  most  remote  from  these  our 
habitations.  It  is  the  uttermost  shore,  the  determination 
of  the  universe,  and  in  it  bodies  of  fire  keep  their  ordered  paths 
in  endless  miracle.  Of  these  the  sun,  many  times  larger  than 
the  earth,  revolves  about  us,  and  in  its  rising  and  setting  makes 
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day  and  night.  In  his  orbit  he  passes  through  two  long  tracts 
each  year,  now  approaching  the  earth,  now  moving  away  from 
her,  and  in  the  intervals  the  earth  is  now  frozen  with  gloom, 
5o  and  again  rejoiced  till  she  seems  to  laugh  with  the  heavens. 
The  moon  too  which  is,  by  scientific  demonstration,  rather 
more  than  half  the  size  of  the  earth,  moves  in  the  same  lines 
as  the  sun,  but  at  one  time  approaches  near  him  and  at  another 
moves  from  him,  taking  light  from  him  and  shedding  it  on 
the  earth.  She  also  has  her  various  interchange  of  lights. 
Indeed,  when  she  comes  full  into  the  sun’s  rays,  lying  imme¬ 
diately  beneath  him,  she  keeps  his  light  from  us ;  and  again, 
when  she  falls  into  the  shadow  of  the  earth,  when  in  line  with 
the  sun,  by  the  interposition  of  this  body  she  is  suddenly 
60  eclipsed. 

The  stars  we  call  the  planets  in  the  same  tract  revolve  about 
the  earth,  and  similarly  have  their  rising  and  setting,  but  their 
movements  are  sometimes  swift,  sometimes  slow,  while  there 
are  times  when  they  are  stationary.  There  can  be  no  greater 
miracle,  no  greater  loveliness  than  the  sight  of  them,  and  they 
are  followed  by  a  mighty  host  of  stars  that  wander  in  the 
firmament.  So  clear  are  their  differences  that  men  have 
found  names  for  them  from  their  likeness  to  familiar  forms. 

All  this  infinite  variety  of  constellations,  this  great  adornment 
7°  of  the  Heavens  can  any  right-minded  man  believe  to  be  the 
result  of  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  wide-ranging  atoms  ? 
Nay  rather,  what  other  nature  alien  to  Mind  and  Reason  could 
have  produced  a  creation  that  requires  reason  for  its  intelligent 
understanding,  even  if  we  could  imagine  it  being  created 
without  it  ? 

Cicero,  de  Natura  Deorum  ii.  38—45.  98-115.  (Circ.  44  b.c.) 


§  12 


That  Cicero's  religious  instinct  was  sure,  the  following  passage 
from  Isaiah  shows  ( esp .  II.  26-61). 

COMFORT  ye,  comfort  ye,  my  people,  saith  your  God. 

Speak  ye  comfortably  to  Jerusalem,  and  cry  unto  her, 
that  her  warfare  is  accomplished,  that  her  iniquity  is  pardoned  : 
for  she  hath  received  of  the  Lord’s  hand  double  for  all  her  sins. 

The  voice  of  him  that  crieth  in  the  wilderness,  Prepare  ye 
the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  straight  in  the  desert  a  highway  for 
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our  God.  Every  valley  shall  be  exalted,  and  every  mountain 
and  hill  shall  be  made  low  :  and  the  crooked  shall  be  made 
straight,  and  the  rough  places  plain  :  and  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  shall  be  revealed,  and  all  flesh  shall  see  it  together  :  for 
the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it.  The  voice  said,  Cry. 
And  he  said,  What  shall  I  cry  ?  All  flesh  is  grass,  and  all  the 
goodliness  thereof  is  as  the  flower  of  the  field  :  the  grass 
withereth,  the  flower  fadeth  :  because  the  spirit  of  the  Lord 
bloweth  upon  it  :  surely  the  people  is  grass.  The  grass  wither¬ 
eth,  the  flower  fadeth  :  but  the  word  of  our  God  shall  stand 
for  ever. 

O  Zion,  that  bringest  good  tidings,  get  thee  up  into  the 
high  mountain  ;  O  Jerusalem,  that  bringest  good  tidings,  lift 
up  thy  voice  with  strength  ;  lift  it  up,  be  not  afraid  ;  say  unto 
the  cities  of  Judah,  Behold  your  God  !  Behold,  the  Lord  God 
will  come  with  strong  hand,  and  his  arm  shall  rule  for  him  : 
behold,  his  reward  is  with  him,  and  his  work  before  him.  He 
shall  feed  his  flock  like  a  shepherd  :  he  shall  gather  the  lambs 
with  his  arm,  and  carry  them  in  his  bosom,  and  shall  gently  lead 
those  that  are  with  young. 

Who  hath  measured  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand, 
and  meted  out  heaven  with  the  span,  and  comprehended  the 
dust  of  the  earth  in  a  measure,  and  weighed  the  mountains  in 
scales,  and  the  hills  in  a  balance  ?  Who  hath  directed  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord,  or  being  his  counsellor  hath  taught  him  ? 
With  whom  took  he  counsel,  and  who  instructed  him,  and 
taught  him  in  the  path  of  judgement,  and  taught  him  know¬ 
ledge,  and  showed  to  him  the  way  of  understanding  ?  Behold, 
the  nations  are  as  a  drop  of  a  bucket,  and  are  counted  as  the 
small  dust  of  the  balance  :  behold,  he  taketh  up  the  isles  as 
a  very  little  thing.  And  Lebanon  is  not  sufficient  to  burn,  nor 
the  beasts  thereof  sufficient  for  a  burnt  offering.  All  nations 
before  him  are  as  nothing  ;  and  they  are  counted  to  him  less 
than  nothing,  and  vanity. 

To  whom  then  will  ye  liken  God  ?  or  what  likeness  will  ye 
compare  unto  him  ?  The  workman  melteth  a  graven  image, 
and  the  goldsmith  spreadeth  it  over  with  gold,  and  casteth 
silver  chains.  He  that  is  so  impoverished  that  he  hath  no 
oblation  chooseth  a  tree  that  will  not  rot ;  he  seeketh  unto  him 
a  cunning  workman  to  prepare  a  graven  image,  that  shall  not 
be  moved.  Have  ye  not  known  ?  have  ye  not  heard  ?  hath  it 
not  been  told  you  from  the  beginning  i  have  ye  not  understood 
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from  the  foundations  of  the  earth  ?  It  is  he  that  sitteth  upon 
50  the  circle  of  the  earth,  and  the  inhabitants  thereof  are  as  grass¬ 
hoppers  ;  that  stretcheth  out  the  heavens  as  a  curtain,  and 
spreadeth  them  out  as  a  tent  to  dwell  in  :  that  bringeth  the 
princes  to  nothing  ;  he  maketh  the  judges  of  the  earth  as 
vanity.  Yea,  they  shall  not  be  planted  ;  yea,  they  shall  not 
be  sown  :  yea,  their  stock  shall  not  take  root  in  the  earth  : 
and  he  shall  also  blow  upon  them,  and  they  shall  wither,  and 
the  whirlwind  shall  take  them  away  as  stubble.  To  whom 
then  will  ye  liken  me,  or  shall  I  be  equal  ?  saith  the  Holy  One. 
Lift  up  your  eyes  on  high,  and  behold  who  hath  created  these 
60  things,  that  bringeth  out  their  host  by  number :  he  calleth 
them  all  by  names  by  the  greatness  of  his  might,  for  that  he  is 
strong  in  power  ;  not  one  faileth.  Why  sayest  thou,  O  Jacob, 
and  speakest,  O  Israel,  My  way  is  hid  from  the  Lord,  and  my 
judgment  is  passed  over  from  my  God  ? 

Hast  thou  not  known  ?  hast  thou  not  heard,  that  the  ever¬ 
lasting  God,  the  Lord,  the  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
fainteth  not,  neither  is  weary  ?  there  is  no  searching  of  his 
understanding.  He  giveth  power  to  the  faint ;  and  to  them 
that  have  no  might  he  increaseth  strength.  Even  the  youths 
70  shall  faint  and  be  weary,  and  the  young  men  shall  utterly  fall  : 
But  they  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength  ; 
they  shall  mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles  ;  they  shall  run,  and 
not  be  weary ;  and  they  shall  walk,  and  not  faint. 

Isaiah  xl.  (The  Latin  version  of  the  Bible,  the  Vulgate,  was  made 
by  St.  Jerome  a.  d.  383-405.) 


§  13 

Criticism  of  the  Stoic  Idea  of  God.  (77  b.c .) 


NOW  Persaeus,  disciple  of  this  same  Zeno,  puts  in  the 
category  of  gods  those  who  by  their  discoveries  have 
conferred  great  blessings  on  civilization  :  he  holds  that  the 
actual  blessings  and  discoveries  themselves  have  taken  over  the 
gods’  names,  even  if  not  themselves  divine  properties,  as  well 
as  inventions  of  the  divine  power.  Nothing  could  be  more 
absurd  than  to  give  a  divine  glamour  to  things  mean  and  ugly, 
or  to  give  repose  in  Heaven  to  mortals  destroyed  by  death, 
with  the  result  that  religion  would  be  mournful  for  ever. 
10  Why,  Chrysippus,  the  most  visionary  vapourer  among  the 
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Stoics,  assembles  a  great  mob  of  unknown  gods,  so  unheard-of 
in  fact,  that  not  even  idle  fancy  can  give  you  an  idea  of  them, 
though  the  human  mind  seems  capable  of  pretty  vigorous 
imaginative  power.  His  view  is  that  the  Divine  power  resides 
in  Reason,  in  the  heart  and  mind  of  Nature.  The  Universe 
itself,  and  its  all-embracing  penetrative  spirit,  he  calls  a  god  ; 
its  dominion  also,  working  in  Mind  and  Reason,  and  the  whole 
natural  order  of  things  embracing  Creation,  is  a  god  ;  the  grip 
of  Fate,  and  Predestination  ;  Fire  too,  and  the  upper  air 
above-mentioned  ;  then  those  creatures  whose  property  is  to  20 
flow  and  pour,  water,  earth,  and  atmosphere  ;  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  and  the  universality  of  created  things  interpenetrating  ; 
and  finally,  even  those  mortals  who  have  attained  immortality. 
The  same  thinker  argues  that  he  whom  men  call  Jove  is  the 
Aether,  and  the  atmosphere  that  flows  over  the  seas  is  Neptune, 
and  that  the  Earth  is  known  as  Ceres  ;  and  he  applies  a  similar 
argument  to  all  the  other  divine  appellations  in  turn.  And  he 
calls  Jove  also  the  eternal  force  of  immutable  law,  the  guide 
of  Life  and  teacher  of  duty,  and  that  same  Predestination,  the 
immutable  certainty  of  the  Future.  There  is  nothing  in  any  30 
of  these  things  in  which  divinity  seems  likely  to  inhere  ;  and 
this  is  the  subject  of  his  first  book  on  Theology.  In  the  second 
he  aims  at  adapting  the  poems  of  Orpheus,  Musaeus,  Hesiod, 
and  Homer  to  this  theological  thesis  of  his  first  book.  And  even 
the  innocent  poets  of  remote  antiquity  are  made  out  to  be 
Stoics.  Diogenes  of  Babylon  follows  him  in  his  work  entitled 
Minerva,  in  which  he  gives  a  physiological  interpretation  of 
the  labour  of  Jove  and  the  virgin’s  birth,  discountenancing  the 
sacred  story. 

I  give  here,  not  the  judgements  of  philosophers,  but  practi-  40 
cally  the-  dreams  of  idiots.  Not  much  more  absurd  is  the 
poisonous  charm  of  the  effusions  of  certain  poets — pictures  of 
gods  inflamed  with  passion  and  mad  with  lust,  idylls  of  their 
wars,  battles,  combats,  wounds ;  their  hatred,  quarrels,  dis¬ 
cord,  strife,  births,  deaths,  complaints,  and  mourning,  intem¬ 
perance,  lust,  adultery,  imprisonment,  chambering  with 
humankind,  and  the  begetting  of  mortal  from  immortal 
bodies.  And  with  these  poetical  follies  we  may  compare  the 
superstitions  of  wizards  and  the  ravings  of  Egyptians  of  that 
order,  not  to  mention  the  idolafori,  displaying  as  much  incon-  s° 
sistency  as  ignorance.  If  you  consider  the  unbalanced  folly 
of  such  accounts,  you  must  worship  the  very  name  of  Epicurus, 
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and  put  him  among  the  number  of  just  those  beings  who  are 
the  objects  of  our  inquiry.  For  he  alone  saw  as  a  first  principle 
the  proof  of  God’s  existence  in  the  natural  intuition  of  Him 
implanted  in  all  men’s  minds.  What  nation  is  there,  what 
member  of  the  human  family  but  has,  untaught,  a  kind  of 
instinctive  intimation — prolepsis,  Epicurus  calls  it  in  Greek — 
of  the  Godhead  ?  By  this  he  means  a  kind  of  impression  caught 
60  previously  by  the  mind,  the  irreducible  minimum  of  all  under¬ 
standing,  inquiry,  or  argument  whatever.  The  force  of  this 
reasoning  and  its  value  we  draw  from  that  inspired  work  of  his 
The  Conduct  of  the  Understanding.  You  see  put  forward  with 
admirable  lucidity  the  fundamental  axioms  of  our  researches. 
For,  as  the  opinion  is  not  established  by  any  school  or  tradition 
or  law,  and  yet  there  abides  the  universal  conviction  unshaken, 
we  cannot  fail  to  realize  that  the  proof  of  the  existence  of  God 
lies  in  those  inbred,  nay,  innate  perceptions  we  have  of  Him. 
And  what  is  in  the  nature  of  things  accepted  universally  must 
7o  be  true.  We  must  agree  then  that  the  gods  exist.  And  as  this 
is  practically  an  accepted  truth,  not  merely  among  thinkers  but 
among  the  unschooled,  we  must  accept  the  further  point  that 
we  do  possess  this  premonition,  this  intimation  of  the  Godhead 
aforementioned.  .  .  .  Our  intuition  drives  us  too  to  think  of 
the  gods  as  blessed  and  immortal.  For  the  Nature  that  has 
given  our  minds  the  adumbration  of  the  gods’  image  has  also 
engraved  the  conviction  of  their  blessedness  and  immortality. 
This  being  so,  Epicurus’  exposition  is  sound  :  ‘  That  which  is 
blessed  and  eternal  can  know  no  toil  in  itself,  nor  give  any 
80  impression  of  such  ;  so  they  are  free  from  the  shacHes  of 
Passion  or  Affection,  insomuch  as  anything  with  these  impedi¬ 
ments  would  be  weakened  thereby.’ 

Now  touching  the  bodily  shape  of  the  gods,  we  have  partly 
hints  from  Nature,  partly  the  instruction  of  Reason.  Nature 
tells  us,  as  well  as  every  other  race  of  man,  that  the  gods  can 
have  no  other  form  but  the  human.  No  other  shape  presents 
itself  to  us  sleeping  or  waking  at  any  time.  But  we  need  not 
reduce  all  argument  to  intuition  :  Reason  itself  avers  the  same 
truth.  It  seems  natural  that  the  being  most  unique  for  blessed- 
go  ness  and  immortality  should  also  be  the  most  beautiful ;  and 
what  shape  can  be  more  beautiful  than  man’s  in  the  arrangement 
of  limbs,  in  symmetry  of  lines,  in  features  ?  Why,  my  friends 
Lucilii  (I  must  exclude  dear  Cotta  :  he  is  so  variable),  when 
you  are  delineating  some  divine  subject  in  Art,  you  never  fail 
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to  dilate  on  the  combination  of  grace  and  utility  in  the  human 
figure.  If  Man’s  figure  surpasses  the  shape  of  all  living  things, 
and  God  is  a  living  thing,  why,  his  is  the  figure  that  is  the  most 
beautiful.  We  agree  that  the  gods  are  most  blessed,  and  that 
blessedness  is  impossible  without  goodness,  and  that  goodness 
is  nothing  without  reason,  and  that  reason  exists  nowhere  if 
not  in  man’s  image  :  then  we  must  agree  that  the  gods  have 
human  shape.  Yet  that  shape  is  not  body,  but  the  likeness  of 
a  body  ;  it  has  not  blood,  but  the  likeness  of  blood. 

You  usually  ask  me,  Balbus,  what  the  life  of  the  gods  is  like, 
and  how  they  pass  their  time.  Of  course,  in  happiness,  in 
abundance  of  blessedness  it  surpasses  imagination.  A  god  does 
nothing  ;  he  is  free  from  the  shackles  of  all  business  ;  he  knows 
no  toilsome  tasks ;  his  own  wisdom  and  virtue  are  his  joyful 
contemplation.  Before  him  is  the  certainty  of  unending  joys, 
as  lofty  as  eternal.  Such  a  god  we  may  naturally  call  blessed  : 
yours  I  should  call  a  mechanic.  If  the  universe  itself  is  a  god, 
nothing  could  be  less  peaceful,  condemned  to  turn  about  its 
orbit  with  miraculous  speed,  with  never  a  second’s  rest.  Nothing 
is  blessed  if  not  at  peace.  Or  if  God  is  somewhere  in  the  uni¬ 
verse,  ruling,  guiding  it,  keeping  in  order  the  paths  of  the  stars, 
the  changes  of  the  seasons,  the  lapse  of  time  and  tide,  watching 
the  continents  and  seas,  keeping  guard  on  the  fortunes  and 
lives  of  men — Oh,  what  fetters  of  tiresome  work  and  labour 
are  his  !  No,  a  care-free  mind,  the  absence  of  all  duties — in 
these  do  we  put  a  life  of  blessedness.  And  we  follow  the  same 
thinkers  here  in  our  belief  that  Nature  produced  the  Universe, 
holding  that  there  could  have  been  no  need  of  an  architect — 
a  view  at  least  as  natural  and  easy  as  your  denial  of  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  creation  without  the  craft  of  God — to  explain  Nature’s 
power  of  creating  universes  without  number,  past,  present,  or 
to  be.  And  because  you  cannot  see  how  Nature  without  Mind 
can  accomplish  this,  like  tragic  poets,  unable  to  unravel  the 
denouement  of  your  plot,  you  fly  to  the  god  in  the  Machine. 

Cicero,  de  Natura  Deorum  i.  15.  (Circ.  44  b.  c.) 
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RELIGION 

§  14 


And  those  who  husbanded  the  Golden  Grain, 
And  those  who  flung  it  to  the  Winds  like  Rain, 
Alike  to  no  such  aureate  Earth  are  turn’d 
As,  buried  once,  Men  want  dug  up  again. 


Omar  Khayyam. 


(Cf.  IX.  6;  IX.  11.) 

ALM  mind  when  Hills  of  Life  are  steep, 


As  in  Life’s  Plains,  remember  keep  ; 
From  overweening  Joy  defend 
Your  soul,  for  you  must  die,  my  Friend  ! 

Were  all  your  life  in  sorrow  spent, 

Or  on  sequester’d  lawns  you  leant 
On  festivals,  and  with  the  best 
Of  wines  your  heart  in  secret  blest. 

Why,  silver  poplar,  giant  pine, 

10  Your  hospitable  shade  entwine  ? 

And,  fleeting  water,  why  this  hurry 
Down  slanting  watercourse  to  scurry  ? 

Bid  them  bring  hither  wine,  perfume, 
Sweet  rose’s  all  too  short-lived  bloom, 
While  the  black  Web  of  Destiny 
With  Time  and  Money  leave  us  free. 

Town-house  and  Park  together  sold, 

And  villa  washed  by  Tiber’s  gold, 

You’ll  leave  ;  your  heir  will  by  and  by 
20  Master  your  riches  piled  on  high. 

If  rich  and  born  of  good  old  race, 

Or  poor  of  lowly  folk,  your  place 
The  open  sky,  what  matter,  what  ? 
Victim  of  Hell  that  pities  not  ! 

All  one  way  driven,  the  Lot  of  all 
From  shaken  Urn  will  one  day  fall, 
Sooner  or  later  abroad  we’re  sent 
For  everlasting  banishment. 


Horace,  Odes  ii.  3.  (30  b.c.) 


‘  Sooner  or  later  abroad  vie1  re  sent  for  everlasting  banishment 
THE  BOSCOREALE  CUP 
On  which  the  design  of  skeletons  shows  death 
as  the  end  of  human  hopes 
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Horace 


§  15 


Second  Thoughts  of  the  Cultured  Agnostic. 

GOD’S  scant  infrequent  worshipper 
I  wandered  once,  the  follower 
Of  witless  wisdom  ;  now  I  trim 
My  sails,  and  back,  back  home  to  Him. 

Needs  must  I,  for  the  lord  of  Heav’n 
With  flash  on  flash  the  clouds  has  riv’n  ; 

And  thundering  through  a  cloudless  sky 
His  winged  steeds  and  car  passed  by. 

Dull  Earth,  the  wandering  streams,  the  fell 
Abiding-place  of  Death  and  Hell  10 

Are  shaken  ;  mountain  and  valley  meet  : 

He  brings  the  mighty  from  their  seat  ! 

The  mighty,  yea,  He  hath  brought  down, 

And  pluck’d  the  monarch  from  his  crown  : 

A  mighty  rushing  wind — and  He 
Exalteth  them  of  low  degree. 


Horace,  Odes  i.  34.  (30  b.c.) 


§  l6 


If  all  would  lead  their  lives  in  love  like  me, 

Then  bloody  swords  and  armour  should  not  be  : 

No  drum  nor  trumpet  peaceful  sleeps  should  move, 
Unless  alarm  came  from  the  Camp  of  Love. 

But  fools  do  live  and  waste  their  little  light 
And  seek  with  pain  their  ever-during  night. 


Campion. 


VE  is  the  God  of  Peace  ; 
For  me  let  battles  cease 


Save  with  my  Lady  Love’s  war  not  unkind  ! 

I  drain  no  jewelled  cup, 

Nor  plough  rich  acres  up  ; 

No  lust  for  gold  consumes  my  jealous  mind. 
And  therefore,  O  unhappy  foe, 

I  seek  not  wealth  by  compassing  thine  overthrow. 
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A  curse  lay  on  the  Earth 
io  That  gave  invention  birth 

With  greater  skill  to  make  than  to  foresee  ; 

With  cunning  to  control 
Matter,  but  blind  to  soul. 

Though  first  and  straightest  should  that  pathway  be  : 
Whereas  upon  a  sea  of  harms 
We  toss,  and  seek  us  foes,  and  rivet  arms  on  arms. 

The  wealth  thou  cam’st  without 
Thou  shalt  not  carry  out  ; 

Empty  in  the  boat  of  death  thou  ’It  sail,  thou  fool  ! 

20  Mid  cheek  by  jowl  the  dead, 

Victor  and  vanquished, 

Captor  and  captive,  usurer  and  tool. 

Therefore,  O  sweet  and  lovely  Death, 

Thou  comest  apt  the  day  and  hour  Fate  ordaineth. 

In  manhood’s  dawning  hours 
I  boast  that  in  the  bowers 
Of  Song  and  Dance  I  linger’d  rapt, 

And  made  this  brain  of  mine 
The  prisoner  of  Wine, 

30  In  the  embrace  of  all  the  Muses  lapt  ; 

And  ever  trick’d  and  garlanded 
With  roses,  with  Spring  roses  my  enchanted  head. 

And  when  the  weight  of  age 
Shall  my  desires  assuage, 

And  scatter  silver  hairs  among  the  black, 

Be  my  delight  to  pore 
The  book  of  Nature’s  lore, 

And  all  her  secret  ordinances  track  ; 

What  God  holds  in  his  cunning  hand 
40  The  many  mansions  of  this  House  of  sea  and  land  ; 

What  way  the  monthly  moon 
Gathers  to  plenilune 

Her  horns,  or  on  her  rise  and  setting  goes  ; 

How  wind  churns  wave  to  yeast, 

And  what  the  spoils  of  East 

Wind  ;  whence  to  clouds  the  stanchless  water  flows  ; 
Whether  the  day  of  doom  will  fall 
When  floods  shall  overwhelm  the  world’s  high  castle-wall  ; 
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Or  why  the  shining  bow 
Rainwater  doth  swallow, 

And  all  the  lonely  range  thunders  and  quakes  ; 

And  why  the  Sun’s  orb  dips 
His  chariot  in  eclipse, 

And  trappings  for  his  Steeds  of  sable  makes  ; 

And  why  in  heaven  King  Charles’s  Wain 
Is  slow  to  turn  its  labouring  oxen  round  again  ; 

And  why  the  stars  in  choir 
Mass  congregated  fire, 

Nor  the  great  Deep  pass  his  appointed  bound  ; 

The  pageant  of  the  year 
In  fullness  persevere 

From  Spring  to  winter  its  accustomed  round  ; 

And  when  the  fire  of  life  is  spent, 

Do  gods  below  dispense  reward  and  punishment 

On  heads  do  black  snakes  riot, 

Or  filthy  Harpies  fly  at 
Men’s  banquets,  or  do  Furies  drive  them  mad  ? 

Are  men  to  wheels  bound  there  ? 

Is  water  everywhere 

To  tantalize  the  thirst,  or  are  men  bade  7° 

To  roll  rocks  slow  up  hill 

And  see  them  tumble,  tumble  down  against  their  will  ? 

Does  Hell’s  wide-gaping  maw 
Demand  the  triple  jaw 
Of  Cerberus  its  captives  to  defend  ? 

For  outstretched  giants  too 
Are  nine  acres  too  few  ? 

Or  do  such  tales  from  fool  to  fool  descend  ? 

To  Death  and  funeral-bier — 

But  thus  far,  not  beyond— torments  the  master-fear  ?  80 

Propertius,  iii.  5  (iv.  5)-  (Giro.  22  b.  c.) 
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§  1 7 

How  little  do  we  suspect  jrom  what  direction  Death  will  over¬ 
take  us  !  Horace  has  just  had  a  narrow  escape  himself  from 
paying  a  visit  to  Proserpine. 

(Cf.  Od.  ii.  17.  27.) 

HE  planted  thee  on  some  forbidden  day 
Whoever  first  with  hand  of  sacrilege 
Raised  thee,  O  tree,  to  be  of  his  village 
The  scandal,  and  sons  afterborn  to  slay. 

Yea,  and  his  father’s  neck,  I  should  believe. 

He  brake,  bedabbled  too  an  inner-room 
With  blood  of  one  that  was  his  guest,  and  whom 
He  slew  at  midnight.  Crimes  that  men  conceive 

In  any  land,  strange  poisons  fingered, 

10  Who  planted  thee  within  my  garden  wall ; 

Thee,  cursed  wood,  thee  doom’d  one  day  to  fall 
Upon  thy  master’s  undeserving  head. 

Of  risks  we  each  avoid,  we’re  never  ware 

Enough  for  Fate  :  sailors  that  shuddering  ride 
The  Bosphorus,  they  shudder  not  beside 
At  unseen  Destiny  from  otherwhere. 

Our  soldiers  Parthian  shaft  and  rapid  flight 
Avoid  ;  the  Parthian  Roman  hearts  of  oak 
And  prisons  ;  but  upon  the  head  of  folk 
20  Fell  and  will  fall  Death’s  unexpected  might. 

How  nearly  saw  I  realms  of  dusky  Dis, 

Upon  his  judgement-seat  the  Judge  of  Hell, 

The  mansions  where  apart  the  Blessed  dwell, 

And  Sappho  with  her  Lesbian  threnodies 

For  daughters  of  her  people  ;  yes,  and  thee, 

Alcaeus,  that  with  touch  of  golden  quill 
And  fuller  music  once  didst  syllable 
Hardships  of  banishment  and  war  and  sea. 

Worthy  the  hush  of  sanctuaries  methinks 
30  Both  songs  that  moved  to  wonder  ghost  on  ghost, 

But  tyrants  driven  out  and  battles  most 
With  listening  ear  that  close-pack’d  Public  drinks  ; 
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No  wonder,  when  amazed  at  songs  like  these 

The  hundred-headed  Beast  his  black  ears  droop’d, 

And  pastime  had  the  snakes  that  are  enloop’d 
Within  the  tresses  of  the  Eumenides  ! 

Nay,  e’en  Prometheus  and  poor  Tantalus 

The  sweet  notes  cheated  ;  they  forgot  their  toil ; 

Nor  longer  did  the  Hunter  care  to  spoil 
The  lions  or  the  lynxes  tremulous.  40 

Horace,  Odes  ii.  13.  (Circ.  30  b.  c.) 


§  18 


A  Poet’s  Immortality . 


No  funeral  teers,  no  loude  pleynte  lat  ringe  : 

On  mannes  lippes  quik  my  soule  shal  singe. 

Ennius  (fl.  200  b.c.) 


NO  slight  though  unaccustom’d  wing 
Shall  carry  me  through  waves  of  air  ; 
Half  poet  and  half  bird  I’ll  sing, 

No  more  on  earth  found  anywhere. 


The  towns  of  men  I’ll  leave,  too  high 
For  envy  ;  though  of  poor  man’s  blood, 
Your  friend,  Maecenas,  shall  not  die, 
Nor  be  confined  by  Death’s  cold  flood. 


Now,  now  from  both  legs  blossom  out 
Rough  scales  ;  above  I  change  to  sight,  10 

Through  fingers  and  through  shoulders  sprout 
Smooth  plumage  of  a  bird  snow-white. 

Than  Icarus  bird  more  famous,  forth 
I’ll  fare  to  moaning  Bosphorus  shore, 

To  Tropic  quicksands,  farthest  North, 

And  soaring  sing,  and  singing  soar. 


I  shall  be  learnt  by  far  and  near  ; 
By  Colchian  I  shall  be  known, 

By  Dacian,  too,  who  mimics  fear, 
By  those  who  drink  Ebro  or  Rhone. 
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No  Dead  March  for  my  Cenotaph, 

No  crying  and  no  mourning  gloom, 

No  wailing  and  no  epitaph, — 

Superfluous  honours  of  the  tomb  ! 

Horace,  Odes  ii.  20.  (Circ.  20  b.c.) 


§  19 


The  Emperor  Hadrian1  s farewell  to  his 
departing  soul. 


OUL  of  mine,  sweet  little,  fleet  little  pretty  one, 
The  Body’s  boon-fellow  and  guest, 

Whither  now,  whither  hurriest, 

Dark  little,  stark  little,  naked  one  ? 

No  more  as  once,  no  more  to  jest  ! 


(a.  d.  138.) 


NOTES 


Lane.  =  Lanciani,  The  Ruins  and  Excavations  of  Ancient  Rome 
(Macmillan,  1897). 

I  §1 

1.  Cf.  Tennyson  : 

Sweet  Catullus’  all-but-island,  olive-silvery  Sirmio. 

Sirmione  is  a  peninsula  on  the  Lago  di  Garda,  connected  with  the  south 
shore  by  a  narrow  strip  of  land  often  covered  by  water. 

10.  the  bed  we've  missed  :  cf.  I.  §  4,  1.  39. 

I  §2 

1.  Soracte  :  Monte  S.  Oreste,  2,420  ft.  high,  26  miles  north  of  Rome. 

7.  homely  jar  :  ‘  Sabina  diota  ’.  Sabine  wine  was  rough  country  wine, 
such  as  Horace  would  drink  himself.  See  Odes  i.  20  (VIII.  8),  on  Roman 
wines. 

19.  parks  :  ‘  areae  ’  :  open  spaces  in  Rome  round  temples  and  public 
buildings. 

I  §3 

18.  wife  :  Ovid’s  third  wife,  of  the  Gens  Fabia. 

20.  daughter:  probably  Perilla,  the  poetess  addressed  in  Trist.  ii.  7. 

40.  God  :  the  Emperor  Augustus.  The  practice  of  deifying  the  Emperors 
had  begun. 

50.  half  her  course  the  Bear  had  run  :  The  Great  Bear  (called  ‘  Arcadian  ’ 
by  Ovid,  from  Callisto,  the  Arcadian  girl  beloved  by  Zeus  and  turned  by 
him  into  the  constellation)  had  half  finished  its  circuit  in  the  heavens  : 
dawn  was  at  hand. 

55-6.  Alluding  to  the  Roman  (and  English)  superstition  of  lucky  hours 
or  days  for  certain  transactions.  See  VI.  5.  34  ;  VII.  2.  1 1  n. 

77.  Mettus  Fufetius  of  Alba,  whom  Tullus  Hostilius  punished  for  treachery 
in  the  war  against  Veii  by  having  him  tied  to  two  chariots  which  were  then 
driven  in  opposite  directions.  Livy,  i.  27. 

I  §4 

15.  For  Ovid’s  devotion,  real  or  feigned,  to  his  wife,  see  III.  2. 

40-6.  Death,  like  birth  and  marriage,  was  marked  by  formalism  among 
the  Romans.  The  dying  man’s  last  wishes  and  the  last  moment  were 
followed  by  the  conclamatio ,  a  burst  of  lament  which  might  be  continued 
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later  for  seven  days  till  the  funeral.  The  closing  of  the  eyes  of  the  dead, 
also,  like  the  washing  of  the  body,  was  a  religious  act.  See  IX.  4.  45. 

40.  unmourn’ d :  by  the  hired  mourners  who  accompanied  the  procession. 
61.  the  old  seer  of  Samos  :  Pythagoras,  who  taught  the  theory  of  metem¬ 
psychosis,  or  transmigration  of  souls.  See  VII.  4.  24  ;  IX.  11.  14  n. 

63.  The  spirit  is  doomed  to  haunt  the  place  of  its  tomb. 

67.  Antigone,  daughter  of  Oedipus,  king  of  Thebes,  gave  burial  to  her 
brother  Polynices,  contrary  to  the  decree  of  Creon,  the  then  reigning  king 
of  Thebes.  The  plot  of  Sophocles’  Antigone. 

70.  some  niche  beyond  the  City’s  din  .  .  .  The  high-roads  leading  from  cities 
were  favourite  burial  grounds.  See  the  Via  Appia  from  Rome,  The  Sacred 
Road  at  Athens,  the  Street  of  Tombs  in  Pompeii,  and  Les  Alyscampsat  Arles. 

76.  Roman  inscriptions  often  bear  the  initial  letters  of  these  words  : 
S.  T.  T.  L.  (Sit  tibi  terra  levis  !). 


1  §5 

On  Atticus  see  VI.  6.  12  n. 

23.  the  ruin  :  estimated  at  £20,000. 

30.  Dyrrachium :  on  the  coast  of  Illyria  where  Cicero  had  arrived  from 
Thessalonica,  his  place  of  exile.  Brundisium  and  Dyrrachium  were  to  the 
Romans  what  Dover  and  Calais  are  to  us. 

32.  Tullia  :  Cicero’s  favourite  child,  born  of  his  first  marriage.  See 
IX.  1  and  2. 

35.  St.  Saviour's:  a  temple  to  Health  or  Salvation  on  the  Quirinal. 
Roman  temple-names  probably  lost  much  of  their  significance  as  church 
names  do  with  us.  The  dedication  of  a  temple  was  an  event  of  great  impor¬ 
tance.  Templum  Salutis  was  dedicated  303  b.  c. 

46.  Capena  Gate  :  the  famous  gate  that  led  out  on  to  the  Appian  Road. 
See  Lane.  i.  18  and  45. 

55-61.  See  I.  6. 

I  §7 

5.  Divine  sanction  & c.  Cf.  X.  1  and  2. 

15.  Family  observances  .  .  .  gods  of  Rome.  What  the  Lares  and  Penates 
were  to  the  home,  the  national  divinities  were  to  the  State. 

25.  the  Image  :  the  Palladium,  the  statue  of  Pallas,  supposed  to  have  been 
brought  by  Aeneas  from  Troy.  Probably  an  aerolite,  like  the  monolith  at 
Delphi  or  the  Black  Stone  of  Mecca. 

43.  Queen  Juno  Sfc.  :  see  X.  2.  71-90. 

47.  Aius  Locutius  :  the  mysterious  spirit  in  the  Nova  Via  which  warned 
the  Romans  of  the  approach  of  the  Gauls,  390  b.  c.  See  X.  10  ;  and  Lane, 
p.  128. 
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107-8.  the  Cottage  of  our  Founder  :  the  thatched  cottage  of  Romulus, 
rebuilt  by  Augustus.  See  ‘  Hut  Urns  ’  in  Diet.  Antiq. ;  Lane.  p.  13 1  ;  and 

II.  1.  1 1-20. 

123-4.  In  my  absence  :  Camillus  was  exiled  by  the  people  for  breaking 
his  vow  and  distributing  as  largesse  the  spoils  he  had  won  at  Veii.  He  felt 
exile  as  Ovid  (I.  4)  and  Cicero  did,  and  returned  to  save  his  country  from 
the  Gauls  under  Brennus.  Died  b.  c.  365,  having  been  five  times  Dictator. 

130.  healthy  hills  .  .  .  Cicero  makes  the  same  patriotic  declaration.  But 
the  marshes  round  the  hills  were,  and  are,  notoriously  unhealthy,  as  is 
acknowledged  by  Horace  ( Epp .  I.  vii.  2-13  ;  xvi.  15,  16)  and  Juvenal 
(X.  217-32). 

143.  the  human  head  :  Livy  himself  tells  the  story  of  this  prophecy,  Bk.  i. 

55~6- 

146.  Touth  and  Eternity  :  Two  typically  Roman  divinities  :  cf.  X.  10. 
On  their  refusal  to  move,  contrast  X.  2.  71-90. 

148.  the  Heaven-sent  shields  :  the  sacred  shield  of  Mars,  supposed  to  have 
fallen  from  Heaven  and  kept  in  the  College  of  his  Marching  Priests  the 
Salii.  See  X.  1.46. 

I  §8 

Introd.  (1.  5).  traditions  :  ‘  imagines  the  family  portrait  gallery  of  busts 
arranged  round  the  hall  of  a  Roman  house  ;  the  badge  of  respectability. 
See  IX.  7.  3  n.  ;  X.  5.  14. 

14.  the  broad  band  :  of  purple,  distinctive  of  the  toga  praetexta  worn  by 
magistrates,  &c.,  as  by  children.  See  IV.  10.  2  n. 

I  §9 

For  the  metre  and  style  see  the  Chester  Miracle  plays,  especially  ‘  Noah  ’. 
(A.  W.  Pollard,  English  Miracle  Plays  :  Clarendon  Press.) 

II  §  I 

4.  Lake  Lucrine  :  near  Baiae,  the  famous  Lago  Lucrino.  See  IX.  6.  2  n. 

5.  bachelor  plane  &c.  :  Elms  served  a  useful  purpose  as  supports  for  vines, 
The  ‘  marriage  ’  of  vine  and  elm  was  a  common  idea  with  the  Romans.  See 
II.  6.  146  n.  ;  VII.  3.  92  and  98. 

8.  the  nose’s  wealth  :  Horace’s  well-known  and  startling  phrase,  copia 
narium ,  for  the  luxury  of  flowers  :  i.  e.  the  joy  of  the  nostrils. 

12.  Rude  Saint  and  Founder  :  Cato  and  Romulus.  See  I.  7.  and  II.  6. 

16.  To  catch  the  shady  North  :  cf.  II.  4.  89-99. 

For  evidence  of  actual  rents  paid  in  Rome  see  Velleius  Paterculus,  ii.  10  : 
*  We  may  further  instance  the  rigorous  use  of  their  powers  by  the  censors 
Cassius,  Longinus,  and  Caepio  ( c .  120  b.  c.),  who  157  years  ago  ordered  the 
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augur  Aemilius  Lepidus  to  report  himself  for  having  rented  a  house  for 
£yo.  Now  no  one  would  look  at  a  senator  who  paid  such  a  rent.  This  is 
the  usual  deterioration  in  nature  :  straight  to  crooked,  crooked  to  vicious, 
vice  headlong  to  ruin.’  And  of  M.  Caelius’  lodgings  in  Rome,  Cicero  pro 
Caelio,  7.  17  :  ‘  There  is  one  type  of  extravagance  which  is  urged  against 
my  client,  the  rent  he  pays  for  his  house  ;  you  say  he  pays  £350  a  year.  This 
makes  me  realize  why  the  whole  tenement  ( insula )  of  Clodius,  in  which  my 
client’s  flat  is  situated,  is  for  sale,  at  the  price,  I  fancy,  of  £120.  And  you, 
anxious  to  please  him,  have  cut  your  falsehood  to  fit  his  jobbery.’ 

II  §2 

i.  Before  long  :  S.  is  talking  vaguely  of  the  period  after  the  great  wars. 
Introd.,  p.  20. 

18.  a  petty  tyrant's  rod:  note  Virg.  Aen.  vi.  851,  ‘  Tu  regere  imperio 
populos,’  &c. 

21.  Cf.  II.  12.  19. 

21-4.  It  is  asserted,  at  any  rate  by  Sallust’s  political  opponents,  that  he 
himself  amassed  an  enormous  fortune,  chiefly  from  the  plunder  of  his 
province  of  Numidia  ;  moreover,  that  his  own  private  life  was  scandalous. 
He  built  himself  gardens  on  the  Pincian  hill  which  were  proverbial  for  their 
beauty  and  extravagance,  and  became  a  favourite  resort  of  the  Emperors. 

II  §3 

The  end  of  the  letter  from  which  this  extract  comes  should  be  consulted 
for  Cicero’s  opinion  of  Caesar  in  this  year.  Caesar  had  just  appointed 
Quintus  Cicero  to  his  staff  in  Gaul.  ‘  In  my  affections  I  put  Caesar  next 
to  you  and  my  children,  and  not  very  far  behind.’  Cf.  IX.  2.  46  et  seqq. 
and  VIII.  19. 

1.  holiday  week  :  the  Ludi  Romani  were  on  the  13th  September,  the  Ludi 
Plebeii from  the  4th  to  the  17th.  See  II  §  5.  16  n. ;  VIII.  6.  54  «. ;  VIII.  13.  9. 

2.  Philotimus  :  a  freedman  (in  this  case  a  kind  of  secretary)  of  Cicero’s 
wife  Terentia,  who  managed  much  of  Cicero’s  property. 

9.  Diphilus  :  an  architect  proverbial  for  his  deliberation  ( Diphilo  tardior). 

53.  Laterium  :  an  estate  of  Quintus  at  Arpinum. 

55.  Furina  :  a  deity  of  whom,  like  many  mentioned  in  X.  10,  little  is 
known,  except  that  she  was,  like  Mercury,  the  tutelary  deity  of  robbers,  and 
had  a  festival  called  the  Furinalia. 

75.  shrubbery  :  clipped  hedges  and  decorative  shrubbery  like  that 
described  by  Scott  in  Woodstock ,  ch.  vi. 

77.  Greek  statues  :  Romans  were  very  keen  on  collecting  these,  and  they 
had  a  special  word  for  them,  palliati  (derived  from  the  Greek  cloak,  pallium). 
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II  §4 

2.  I  beg  your  pardon  :  Pliny  and  Gallus  seem  to  have  had  a  jesting  dispute 
over  the  correct  epithet — Laureniinus  or  Laurens. 

45.  radiators  :  see  Diet.  Antiq.  ‘  Baths 

72.  The  Mall :  Gestatio  (orig.  =  exercise) :  a  place  for  driving,  riding 
(in  a  litter),  walking,  or  running. 

126.  Christmas  time.  The  Saturnalia ,  or  feast  of  Saturn,  corresponded 
roughly  in  time,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  idea,  with  our  Christmas  Eve, 
Christmas  Day,  and  Boxing  Day.  The  chief  day  of  a  general  period  of 
jollity  was  Dec.  19th.  See  VIII.  19. 

Pliny’s  letter  recalls  Horace  Walpole’s  description  of  his  country 
house : 


Strawberry  Hill, 
June  12,  1753. 

To  Sir  Horace  Mann. 

I  could  not  rest  any  longer  with  the  thought  of  your  not  having  any  idea 
of  a  place  of  which  you  hear  so  much,  and  therefore  desired  Mr.  Bentley  to 
draw  you  as  much  idea  of  it  as  the  post  would  be  persuaded  to  carry  from 
Twickenham  to  Florence.  The  enclosed  enchanted  little  landscape,  then,  is 
Strawberry  Hill ;  and  I  will  try  to  explain  as  much  of  it  to  you  as  will  help  to 
let  you  know  whereabouts  we  are  when  we  are  talking  to  you  ;  for  it  is  un¬ 
comfortable  in  so  intimate  a  correspondence  as  ours  not  to  be  exactly  master 
of  every  spot  where  one  is  writing,  or  reading,  or  sauntering.  This  view 
of  the  castle  is  what  I  have  just  finished,  and  is  the  only  side  that  will  be 
at  all  regular.  Directly  before  it  is  an  open  grove,  through  which  you  see 
a  field,  which  is  bounded  by  a  serpentine  wood  of  all  kind  of  trees,  and 
flowering  shrubs  and  flowers.  The  lawn  before  the  house  is  situated  on  the 
top  a  small  hill,  from  whence  to  the  left  you  see  the  town  and  church  of 
Twickenham  encircling  a  turn  of  the  river,  that  looks  exactly  like  a  sea¬ 
port  in  miniature.  The  opposite  shore  is  a  most  delicious  meadow,  bounded 
by  Richmond  Hill,  which  loses  itself  in  the  noble  woods  of  the  park  to  the 
end  of  the  prospect  on  the  right,  where  is  another  turn  of  the  river,  and 
the  suburbs  of  Kingston  as  luckily  placed  as  Twickenham  is  on  the  left ; 
and  a  natural  terrace  on  the  brow  of  my  hill,  with  meadows  of  my  own  down 
to  the  river,  commands  both  extremities.  Is  not  this  a  tolerable  prospect  ? 
You  must  figure  that  all  this  is  perpetually  enlivened  by  a  navigation  of 
boats  and  barges,  and  by  a  road  below  my  terrace,  with  coaches,  post- 
chaises,  wagons,  and  horsemen  constantly  in  motion,  and  the  fields  speckled 
with  cows,  horses,  and  sheep.  Now  you  shall  walk  up  into  the  house.  The 
bow-window  below  leads  into  a  little  parlour  hung  with  a  stone-colour 
Gothic  paper  and  Jackson’s  Venetian  prints,  which  I  could  never  endure 
while  they  pretended,  infamous  as  they  are,  to  be  after  Titian,  &c.,  but  when 
I  gave  them  this  air  of  barbarous  bas-reliefs,  they  succeeded  to  a  miracle  : 
it  is  impossible  at  first  sight  not  to  conclude  that  they  contain  the  history 
of  Attila  or  Tottila,  done  about  the  very  aera.  From  hence,  under  two 
gloomy  arches,  you  come  to  the  hall  and  staircase,  which  it  is  impossible 
to  describe  to  you,  as  it  is  the  most  particular  and  chief  beauty  of  the  castle. 
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Imagine  the  walls  covered  with  (I  call  it  paper,  but  it  is  really  paper  painted 
in  perspective  to  represent)  Gothic  fretwork  :  the  lightest  Gothic  balustrade 
to  the  staircase,  adorned  with  antelopes  (our  supporters)  bearing  shields  ; 
lean  windows  fattened  with  rich  saints  in  painted  glass,  and  a  vestibule 
open  with  three  arches  on  the  landing-place,  and  niches  full  of  trophies  of 
old  coats  of  mail,  Indian  shields  made  of  rhinoceros’s  hides,  broadswords, 
quivers,  longbows,  arrows,  and  spears— all  supposed  to  be  taken  by  Sir 
Terry  Robsart  in  the  Holy  Wars.  But  as  none  of  this  regards  the  enclosed 
drawing,  I  will  pass  to  that.  The  room  on  the  ground-floor  nearest  to  you 
is  a  bedchamber,  hung  with  yellow  paper  and  prints,  framed  in  a  new  manner, 
invented  by  Lord  Cardigan;  that  is,  with  black  and  white  borders  printed. 
Over  this  is  Mr.  Chute’s  bedchamber,  hung  with  red  in  the  same  manner. 
The  bow-window  room  up  one  pair  of  stairs  is  not  yet  finished  ;  but  in 
the  tower  beyond  it  is  the  charming  closet  where  I  am  now  writing  to  you. 
It  is  hung  with  green  paper  and  water-colour  pictures  ;  has  two  windows  ; 
the  one  in  the  drawing  looks  to  the  garden,  the  other  to  the  beautiful 
prospect ;  and  the  top  of  each  glutted  with  the  richest  painted  glass  of  the 
arms  of  England,  crimson  roses,  and  twenty  other  pieces  of  green,  purple, 
and  historic  bits.  I  must  tell  you,  by  the  way,  that  the  castle,  when  finished, 
will  have  two-and-thirty  windows  enriched  with  painted  glass.  In  this 
closet,  which  is  Mr.  Chute’s  College  of  Arms,  are  two  presses  with  books  of 
Heraldry  and  Antiquities,  Madame  de  Sevigne’s  Letters,  and  any  French 
books  that  relate  to  her  and  her  acquaintance.  Out  of  this  closet  is  the  room 
where  we  always  live,  hung  with  a  blue  and  white  paper  in  stripes  adorned 
with  festoons,  and  a  thousand  plump  chairs,  couches,  and  luxurious  settees 
covered  with  linen  of  the  same  pattern,  and  with  a  bow-window  commanding 
the  prospect,  and  gloomed  with  limes  that  shade  half  each  window,  already 
darkened  with  painted  glass  in  chiaroscuro,  set  in  deep  blue  glass.  Under 
this  room  is  a  cool  little  hall,  where  we  generally  dine,  hung  with  paper 
to  imitate  Dutch  tiles. 

I  have  described  so  much,  that  you  will  begin  to  think  that  all  the  accounts 
I  used  to  give  you  of  the  diminutiveness  of  our  habitation  were  fabulous  ; 
but  it  is  really  incredible  how  small  most  of  the  rooms  are.  The  only  two 
good  chambers  I  shall  have  are  not  yet  built ;  they  will  be  an  eating-room 
and  a  library,  each  twenty  by  thirty,  and  the  latter  fifteen  feet  high.  For 
the  rest  of  the  house,  I  could  send  it  you  in  this  letter  as  easily  as  the 
drawing,  only  that  I  should  have  nowhere  to  live  till  the  return  of  the  post. 
The  Chinese  summer-house,  which  you  may  distinguish  in  the  distant 
landscape,  belongs  to  my  Lord  Radnor.  We  pique  ourselves  on  nothing  but 
simplicity,  and  have  no  carvings,  gildings,  paintings,  inlayings,  or  tawdry 
businesses. 

You  will  not  be  sorry,  I  believe,  by  this  time  to  have  done  with  Strawberry 
Hill,  and  to  hear  a  little  news.  The  end  of  a  very  dreamy  session  has  been 
extremely  enlivened. . . .  Adieu  !  my  dear  child  ;  I  think  this  a  very  tolerable 
letter  for  summer  ! 

II  §5 

2.  young  Lucullus  :  son  of  the  great  Lucullus  Ponticus,  the  conqueror  of 
Tigranes  and  Mithridates,  who  married  first  Clodia  (the  notorious  Clodius’ 
notorious  sister — the  ‘  Lesbia  ’  of  Catullus)  and  then  Cato’s  sister  Servilia, 
whose  son  this  Lucullus  was.  The  father  was  as  famous  for  his  culture, 
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literary  ability,  and  elaborate  luxury  as  for  his  military  exploits.  The  son, 
the  pupil  of  Cicero  and  Cato,  was  killed  at  Philippi  by  Antony’s  orders. 

1 6.  the  games  :  cf.  II.  §  3,  1.  Cicero  escaped  from  the  games  as  much  as 
possible,  and  especially  expressed  his  disgust  of  shows  of  wild  beasts. 

30-2.  Cato  appears  to  distrust  precocity.  Note  his  own  training  and  that 
of  his  grandfather,  IV.  1  and  2. 

II  §6 

On  the  subject  of  Baths,  Dr.  Johnson  would  have  applauded  Seneca’s 
simple  ideals,  as  the  following  passage  shows,  though  Seneca  would  doubtless 
have  been  shocked  at  the  Doctor’s  conclusion.  We,  however,  may  feel 
towards  Johnson’s  generation  as  Seneca  feels  toward  Scipio’s. 

1  Talking  of  Christopher  Smart,  the  unfortunate  poet,  who  was  confined 
to  a  mad-house,  Dr.  Johnson  said:  “His  infirmities  were  not  noxious  to 
Society.  He  insisted  on  people  praying  with  him  ;  and  I’d  as  lief  pray  with 
Kit  Smart  as  any  one  else.  Another  charge  was  that  he  did  not  love  clean 
linen  ;  and  I  have  no  passion  for  it.”  This  confession  is  of  a  piece  with  a 
story  told  by  one  Wickins,  a  draper  of  Lichfield,  with  whom  Johnson  was 
on  some  terms  of  intimacy.  Showing  the  Doctor  over  his  house  one  day, 
he  pointed  out  to  him  a  cold  bath,  expatiating  on  its  salubrity.  “  Sir,” 
was  the  comment,  “  how  do  you  do  ?  ”  “  Very  well,  I  thank  you,  Doctor.” 
“  Then,  Sir,  let  well  alone,  and  be  content.  I  hate  immersion  !  ”  ’ — 
Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson,  vol.  i. 

37-9.  Cf.  Andrew  Marvell  :  Upon  Appleton  House,  v.  5. 

48.  the  New  Aristocracy  :  see  VIII.  5. 

146.  elms  ‘  not  their  own  ’  :  see  II.  1.  5  n.  Seneca’s  quotation  is  from 
Virgil,  Aen.  vi.  206. 

II  §8 

Note  the  importance  of  Crassus  in  the  politics  and  commerce  of  his 
day.  Cf.  II.  9  and  10.  On  the  activities  of  fire  brigades  cf.  VIII.  5.  189  sq. 

II  §9 

9-1 1.  Cf.  VIII.  7.  37-45  ;  IX.  3.  21  ;  X.  2.  24-33.  See  Addison’s  Essay 
on  ‘  Popular  Superstitions  ’. 

22.  Otho's  expedition  :  The  Emperor  Otho  had  raised  an  army  and  was 
setting  out  for  Narbonese  Gaul  to  attack  Vitellius,  who  had  raised  a  revolt 
against  him  (a.  d.  69). 

II  §  II 

3-8.  See  Lane,  on  the  building  of  the  Coliseum,  p.  369. 

9.  Suetonius  {Tib.  47)  says  that  Tiberius  never  encouraged  these  shows, 
rarely  even  by  his  presence. 
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35.  lent  :  implies  that  the  doctors  were  slaves,  the  property  of  wealthy 
houses,  lent  for  the  occasion.  Slaves,  especially  Greek  slaves,  did  much  of 
the  intellectual  and  professional  work  in  Rome,  and  under  the  Empire 
attained  high  positions  in  the  State.  See  IV.  5.  29  n.  ;  VI.  5.  43  n. 

II  §12 

3-5.  Greek ,  Afric ,  Asiatic  :  cf.  II.  6.  41. 

19,  20.  strewing  the  seas  :  cf.  II.  2.  21. 

28.  Cf.  II.  10.  10-27. 

34.  Cf.  Shakes  p.  Cymbeline : 

Golden  lads  and  girls  all  must, 

As  chimney-sweepers,  come  to  dust. 

Cf.  IX.  6.  37-56. 

II  §13 

With  this  letter  cf.  Johnson’s  *  Essay  on  Living  in  a  Garret  ’,  Rambler , 
April  30,  1751. 

1.  quiet  :  on  this  see  V.  7.1  13-15  ;  VI.  5.  59. 

5  et  seqq.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Roman  baths  offered  all  the 
facilities  of  the  modern  club,  swimming  baths,  Turkish  baths,  pump  rooms, 
tennis  clubs,  &c. 

9.  clattering  of  hands  :  Seneca  has  to  listen  to  the  thuds  of  massage 
administered  in  the  baths  below. 

10.  tennis-scorer :  probably  a  professional  (analogous  to  a  billiard- 
marker  or  referees  in  tennis  matches).  Exercise  was  taken  before  the  bath. 
Trimalchio  (VIII.  5)  plays  ball  before  his  bath,  with  a  slave  to  *  count  the 
balls 

13.  On  the  pleasure  of  singing  in  one’s  bath  see  Horace,  Sat.  i.  4.  75  and 
Petronius,  73  and  91. 

17.  pulling  hair  :  especially  from  the  arm-pits,  a  process  regarded  by  the 
Roman  as  natural  cleanliness. 

22.  Chrysippus  :  the  great  Greek  Stoic  philosopher  (280-207  b.  c.).  See 
X.  13.  10  n. 

32.  The  Great  Fountain  :  probably  the  famous  one  in  Rome  near  the 
Coliseum.  See  Lane.  p.  193.  He  explains  the  allusion  here  as  referring  to 
the  alleged  practising  of  bugles  and  flutes  round  public  fountains. 

HI  §  I 

2.  blessings  :  1  bona  verba  ’.  The  Romans  were  very  superstitious  about 
bad  luck  caused  through  inappropriate  word  or  deed  upon  solemn  occasions. 
Cf.  III.  2.  5  and  6. 

9.  guardian  angel :  the  ‘  Genius  ’  or  guardian  spirit  of  a  man’s  soul, 
invoked  on  great  occasions.  His  image  would  be  adorned  :  hence  11.  11-13. 
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If  he  were  favourable,  you  might  hope  to  have  your  wishes  granted  :  hence 
11.  17  and  20. 

16.  wheat-flour :  Tibullus  here  refers  to  the  birthday  cake  (‘ libo ’), 
referred  to  again  by  Ovid  in  III.  3.  17. 

41.  half  Angel  &  c. :  the  Latin  (‘avis’)  means  the  bird  as  symbolizing 
in  omens  the  will  of  the  Gods,  not  the  least  important  of  whom  was  for  the 
Romans  Fortuna. 

III  §2 

7.  white  robe  :  festal  attire,  the  opposite  of  that  to  which  Ovid  inclines  ; 
vestis  pulla,  the  dark  grey  of  mourning.  See  II.  10.  28,  29  ;  IX.  9.  32  n. 

HI  §3 

11.  Caesar's  rage  :  cf.  I.  3.  37-40. 

28.  This  Ocean  :  The  Black  Sea,  where  Ovid  was  exiled,  called  by  the 
early  Greeks  Euxine  (‘  hospitable  ’),  an  ironic  compliment  intended  to 
appease  its  wrath,  as  the  Furies  were  called  ‘  Eumenides  ’  (‘  kindly  ones  ’). 

HI  §  4 

14.  mid-month  :  Maecenas’  birthday  was  on  the  Ides  of  April. 

15.  sailors’  veneration ,  ‘mensem  Veneris  marinae  ’.  Not  only  was  April 
sacred  to  Venus,  but  the  sea  also,  for  she  was  born  from  its  foam. 

16.  April  two,  ‘  divides  in  half  ’.  Idus  supposed  to  be  derived  from  ID, 
to  divide. 

36.  true  :  the  keynote  of  the  piece  and  of  Horace’s  philosophy. 

IV  §  i 

27-8.  Cf.  the  stories  of  Julius  Caesar  even  in  the  softer  days  of  the 
Republic.  Suet.  Iulius  57;  Shakesp.  Julius  Caesar  1.  ii.  98-109; 
cf.  also  IV.  3.  1 5-18. 

32.  Cf.  Juv.  xiv.  47  :  ‘  maxima  debetur  puero  reverentia  ’. 

46.  Perseus  :  the  last  king  of  Macedonia,  defeated  by  Aemilius  Paulus 
at  Pydna,  168  b.c.  See  IX.  12.  38  «. 

IV  §2 

3.  Pompaedius  Silo  :  an  Italian  patriot,  working  with  M.  Livius  Drusus, 
the  senatorial  champion  of  the  cause  of  unity  and  reform.  Leges  Liviae, 

91  B.  C. 

24.  The  mock  trial  was  a  favourite  game  with  Roman  children.  This, 
and  the  important  war-game  mentioned  below,  reflect  in  miniature  the 
Roman  genius  for  jurisprudence  and  militarism. 

34.  ‘  Game  of  Troy '  :  see  Virg.  Aen.  v.  596-9  and  Suet.  Aug.  43. 
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IV  §3 

i.  Ascanius  :  the  young  son  of  Aeneas,  otherwise  lulus,  from  whom  were 
descended  the  great  line  of  the  Iulii. 

5.  Turnus  :  defender  of  Latium  against  Aeneas,  who  was  destined  to 
settle  his  storm-tossed  Trojans  there  and  found  the  Roman  race  (according 
to  the  myth)  ;  also  his  rival  for  the  hand  of  Lavinia,  daughter  of  Latinus, 
king  of  Latium. 

13.  Sons  of  Atreus  :  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus. 

15-26.  This  boast  of  the  early  Italians  is  historically  sound,  as  it  would 
be  of  the  Spartans.  Such  was  the  tough  stock  which  Virgil’s  Trojan  heroes 
had  to  conquer. 

27-30.  Oriental  fashions,  often  mentioned  in  contempt. 

32.  The  double  flute,  the  tambourine,  the  bagpipe  :  instruments  used  in 
the  worship  of  Cybele  (‘  Magna  Mater  ’),  the  Phrygian  goddess,  worshipped 
on  Mt.  Ida.  Her  worship  was  introduced  into  Rome  204  b.  c.  (see  VIII.  6. 
182  n. ;  VIII.  12.  19),  and  became  eventually  very  popular  with  the  masses, 
though  despised,  like  all  forms  of  Orientalism,  by  the  Roman  intelligentsia, 
particularly  during  the  Augustan  Renascence.  (Compare  the  introduction 
of  Juno  into  the  Roman  Pantheon,  X.  2.  74-90.) 

IV  §5 

5-10.  This  had  been  said  before  by  Sallust  and  Horace.  See  II.  1  and  2. 
Few  are  the  periods  when  it  is  not  said,  as  was  probably  felt  by  the  humorist 
Petronius  :  see  VIII.  7. 

29.  some  person  from  Greece  :  the  despised  butt  of  Juvenal.  But  see 
II.  11.  35  n.  Probably  the  average  Roman  had  neither  the  ambition  nor 
the  ability  to  emulate  the  intellectual  effort  of  Cato  (IV.  1.  19-29).  Note, 
however,  that  the  stress  is  laid  on  character  rather  than  on  know¬ 
ledge. 

63.  1 Q.  Mucius  :  Scaevola,  the  great  lawyer.  As  consul,  he  won  a  victory 
over  the  Dalmatians. 

Philo  and  Diodotus  :  Cicero  travelled  much  in  Greece  and  often  stayed  in 
Athens. 

hi.  Metrodorus  :  of  Lampsacus,  the  disciple  and  close  friend  of  Epicurus, 
died  277  b.  c.  Unlike  his  master,  he  taught  a  form  of  Epicureanism  which 
appealed  to  the  senses  and  the  tastes  of  the  average  man.  On  Epicurus 
see  IV.  12.  9  n.  \  X.  13. 

139.  without  gloves :  ‘non  rude’,  not  with  the  wooden  sword  used  in 
sham  fights. 

157.  rhetors  :  the  fashionable  Greek  word. 
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IV  §6 

1.  was  born  :  In  a.  d.  37.  He  died  in  93. 

2.  Frejus  :  Forum  Julii  of  the  Romans. 

3.  nobility  :  Certain  offices  of  knighthood  under  the  Empire  brought  with 
them  a  title  to  equestrian  nobility. 

23.  Suetonius  Paulinus  :  A  famous  officer  who  had  distinguished  himself 
in  Mauretania  a.  d.  41  :  appointed  to  Britain  in  59. 

35.  critical  days :  Colchester  (Camulodunum),  and  possibly  London 
(Londinium)  and  St.  Albans  (Verulamium),  were  sacked.  The  Ninth  Legion 
was  destroyed.  In  61  the  rising  of  Boadicea  imperilled  Roman  rule. 

IV  §7 

1.  your  face  :  In  the  eyes  of  Maecenas,  the  great  minister  of  Augustus 
and  discerning  patron  of  poets.  See  X.  18.  7. 

38-44.  Cf.  VI.  1.  1 6  n. 

IV  §8 

140.  golden  amulet :  a  locket  to  hang  round  the  neck,  the  most  important 
of  childhood’s  toys,  supposed  to  have  protective  power  against  the  evil  eye. 
(Even  the  poor  had  them,  if  only  of  leather.  Cf.  IX.  3.33  n.) 

iv  §9 

Phaedrus  was  a  Thracian  slave  who  became  a  freedman  of  Augustus.  He 
translated  the  fables  of  Aesop  from  the  Greek  into  five  books,  of  pure  and 
simple  Latinity. 

IV  §  10 

Papirius  :  One  of  the  family  of  the  famous  dictator  Papirius  Cursor 
(fl.  320  b.  c.),  conqueror  of  the  Samnites. 

2.  before  .  .  .  man's  estate  :  see  I.  8.  14  n.  This  would  be  between  the 
ages  of  about  five  and  seventeen,  when  the  pure  white  toga  of  manhood 
was  assumed,  instead  of  the  toga  praetexta  of  boyhood  with  its  broad  purple 
band.  To  assume  the  toga  praetexta  (of  a  child)  would  be  much  the  same  as 
‘  being  breeched  ’. 

IV  §  12 

9.  this  my  Argument :  On  some  of  the  points  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy 
of  Lucretius,  see  IX.  8  ;  X.  7.  8.  9.  13,  and  nn. 

V  §  I 

12.  Cytorus  :  a  mountain  in  Paphlagonia,  south  of  the  Black  Sea  (Pontus), 
now  Kidros. 

27.  Castor  and  Pollux,  the  redoubtable  twins,  were  the  tutelary  deities 
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of  sailors,  as  of  boxers  and  horsemen  (see  V.  2.  50).  After  the  rise  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  their  nautical  functions  were  transferred  to  St.  Elmo  and  St.  Antony. 

V  §2 

15.  Knights  in  Tourney  :  Ovid’s  allusion  is  to  a  story  of  Pelops.  Oeno- 
maus,  king  of  Pisa  in  Elis,  promised  his  daughter  Hippodamia  to  the  suitor 
who  defeated  him  in  a  chariot  race  from  Olympia  to  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth. 
He  used  to  allow  his  competitor  a  start,  and  then,  overtaking  him  with  the 
help  of  his  divine  and  invincible  horses,  kill  him  from  behind  with  his  spear. 
Pelops  defeated  him  by  bribing  Myrtilus,  Oenomaus’s  charioteer,  to  remove 
the  linch-pin  of  his  master’s  chariot. 

21.  Ovid  refers  to  the  line  ( linea ),  painted  on  the  marble  seats  of  theatre 
or  circus,  which  showed  the  space  (about  a  foot)  allotted  to  each  person 
(Lane.  p.  381.) 

30.  Milanion  :  the  challenger,  and  eventually  the  husband,  of  Atalanta, 
the  beautiful  princess  of  Arcadia,  who  spurned  all  lovers  and,  if  she  defeated 
them  in  a  running  race  to  which  she  compelled  them,  slew  them.  Milanion 
defeated  her  by  diverting  her  attention  with  three  golden  apples  of  the 
Hesperides  given  him  by  Venus. 

31.  So  painted  :  in  Art.  Cf.  the  famous  statue  of  Artemis  in  the  Louvre 
(Artemis  of  Versailles). 

39.  The  Pageant:  the  races  started  with  a  procession  (‘ pompa ’),  headed 
by  the  Praetor  or  the  magistrate  who  was  giving  them,  and  including  priests 
and  nobles  and  statues  of  popular  divinities.  On  the  latter  see  X.  10. 

60.  the  rails  :  a  low  railing  or  grille  of  bronze  (‘  cancelli  ’)  which  separated 
the  seats  from  the  arena. 

7 1.  Recall'd  :  an  accident  at  the  first  turn  makes  another  start  necessary. 

74.  motley  troop  :  four  colours  distinguished  the  horses  and  drivers  in 
a  race — red,  white,  blue,  and  green.  Under  the  Republic  teams  were 
entered  by  private  owners  ;  under  the  Empire  by  companies  of  contractors 
( factiones ).  Feeling  ran  high  among  partisans  of  the  various  colours,  and 
betting  ( sponsio )  was  general.  There  is  a  story  of  an  enthusiast  who  was  so 
keen  to  report  the  winner  that  he  loosed  some  homing  birds  bearing  the 
victorious  colour  immediately  on  the  conclusion  of  a  race  (Pliny,  Nat.  Hist. 
x.  71).  Cf.  Suetonius,  Nero ,  22,  and  Caligula,  55  ;  also  Petronius,  Sat.  c.  70 
(‘  though  you  are  a  cursed  wearer  of  the  Green  ’).  Cf.  VIII.  6.  188.  See 
Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  iii.  40.  2. 

v  §4 

2.  Tyrrheus:  shepherd  of  King  Latinus.  See  IV.  3.  5  n. 

12.  lulus  :  see  IV.  3.  1  n. 

This  is  the  incident  which  leads  to  the  first  bloodshed  in  the  Aeneid. 
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V  §5 

10.  Philomel :  the  nightingale  has  mourned  her  sorrows  long  enough. 
She  should  now  lament  the  parrot. 

The  ‘  tyrant  ’  Tereus  of  Thrace  had  married  Philomela’s  sister  Procne, 
daughter  of  Pandion,  king  of  Athens.  He  tortured  and  imprisoned  Philo¬ 
mela,  and  Procne  in  revenge  slew  the  son  Itys  she  had  had  by  him.  Attempt¬ 
ing  to  slay  them  both,  Tereus  was  changed  into  the  hawk,  Philomela  into 
the  nightingale,  and  Procne  into  the  swallow.  In  bird  life  they  continued 
their  hostilities  and  their  sorrow.  See  Keats  and  Matthew  Arnold. 

17.  Palamon  and  Arcite  :  an  adaptation  of  Ovid  s  allusion,  which  is  to 
another  pair  of  famous  friends,  Orestes  and  Pylades. 

34.  quails  :  used  as  fighting-cocks  by  the  Romans. 

44.  The  raven  was  offensive  to  Minerva  by  its  foolish  chattering. 

5 1.  Patroclus,  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  Greeks,  was  outlived  by  Thersites, 
the  meanest  and  ugliest. 

V  §6 

1.  wealthy  Ocean's  Shell :  the  pearl  of  the  Red  Sea  (‘  margarita  ’). 

V  §7 

15.  Wisdom:  Minerva,  as  well  as  Diana,  goddess  of  hunting. 

V  §8 

1.  ‘  No  children  run  to  greet  their  sire’s  return, 

Or  climb  his  knee  the  envied  kiss  to  share.’  Gray’s  Elegy. 

And  cf.  IX.  8.  41-4. 

v  §9 

1.  for  no  other  fault  :  because  they  would  wound  the  bark  of  vines. 

3.  Theseus'  sons  :  the  Athenians. 

4.  At  all  the  cross-roads.  With  reference  to  Athenian  drama,  Virgil  skilfully 
suggests  by  the  words  here  (‘  pagos  et  compita  ’)  the  similar  Roman  celebra¬ 
tions,  the  Paganalia  and  Compitalia,  which  however  did  not  produce  the 
great  dramatic  and  lyric  developments  of  the  Athenian. 

7.  Ausonia  was  an  antique  name  for  Italy. 

8.  Verses  rude  :  these  were  the  famous  Fescennirie  verses,  which  received 
much  satirical,  but  little  dramatic,  development  in  Italy.  In  the  next  line 
we  find  the  origin  of  the  actor’s  mask. 

11.  waxen  masks:  (‘ os  cilia  ’ — hence  English  ‘oscillate’)  little  votive 
images  of  Bacchus,  which  swinging  in  the  trees  scattered  fertility  wherever 
they  faced. 
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VI  §1 

i.  Patron  :  Maecenas  :  see  IV.  7,  1  n. 

10.  cock  crow  :  note  the  early  hour.  See  VI.  4  ;  VI.  2.  13  ;  VI.  5.  38  ; 
VI.  6.  11. 

1 1 .  Having  gone  bail  for  a  friend  in  a  lawsuit  he  is  called  to  Rome. 

14.  Cheap  Jack  :  Horace  mentions  one  Fabius,  a  Stoic  teacher  much 
ridiculed  by  him. 

16-20.  The  plot  of  J.  M.  Barrie’s  Dear  Brutus ,  in  which,  however,  the 
characters  accept  the  offer.  Horace  himself  would  not  :  see  IV.  7.  38-44. 

27.  Doctor  Bland  :  (‘  doctores  blandi  ’)  cf.  IV.  12.  Horace  is  hardly 
thinking  of  his  own  schoolmaster,  the  famous  Orbilius,  famous  for  his  stick 
as  much  as  his  learning. 

VI  §2 

In  the  old  days  Romans  were  content  with  domestic  duties,  morals,  and 
cautious  money-making.  Now  the  craze  is  Poetry.  Note  three  typical 
Roman  characteristics — respect  for  family  tradition,  respect  for  age  and 
authority,  and  canny  thrift. 

12.  Burks  :  H.  mentions  the  Parthians,  proverbial,  like  the  Carthaginians, 
as  cheats  and  liars. 

13.  before  sunrise  :  see  VI.  1.  ion. 

16.  arsenic  :  ‘  habrotonum  ’,  a  dangerous  drug,  to  be  used  with  care  in 
curative  medicine. 

21-4.  Poetry  may  be  a  mild  form  of  madness,  but  it  has  its  practical  use. 
It  fortifies  the  true  poet’s  soul  against  the  cares  of  life. 

VI  §3 

1.  Or  at  any  rate  at  sunrise,  at  which  the  Roman  1  o’clock  began  (‘  prima 
hora  ’).  Of  course  it  varied  according  to  the  time  of  year. 

2.  the  morning  call :  Virgil  has  famous  lines  on  this  ( Georgies ,  ii.  461)  : 

Maybe  the  farmer  sees  not  from  a  mansion’s  lofty  portals 
A  wave  of  callers  spew’d  into  the  street  at  dawn  .  .  . 

1 6.  Ambrosial  cooks  :  Martial  mentions  his  own  cook,  Euphemus. 

18.  Our  Prince:  Domitian,  son  of  Vespasian,  a.  d.  81-96,  kind  to  the 
poet,  who  was  treacherous  to  his  memory  after  his  assassination. 

VI  §5 

5.  By  Vespasian’s  time  the  cavalry  had  discarded  the  shield  of  Republican 
days,  wearing  only  the  infantry  breastplate,  and  had  added  to  the  long  lance 
and  long  sword  three  or  more  javelins  carried  in  a  quiver. 

8.  Pomponius  Secundus  :  an  officer  in  Germany  under  Nero,  as  famous 
for  his  poetical  as  for  his  military  talents. 


13.  Drusus  :  Claudius  Drusus  Nero,  son  of  Tiberius  Nero  and  Livia,  and 
brother  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius.  He  was  adopted  by  Augustus.  The  hero 
of  the  German  wars  and  the  hope  of  Augustus,  he  died  of  a  fall  from  his 
horse  in  9  b.  c.  at  the  age  of  30. 

22.  Aufidius  Bassus  :  a  historian  of  the  time  of  Augustus,  who  wrote 
on  the  German  war. 

A  Natural  History,  the  only  one  of  the  elder  Pliny’s  works  extant.  It 
contains  many  valuable  chapters  on  Art,  besides  a  wonderful  survey  of  the 
fauna  and  flora  of  Italy,  &c. 

28.  a.  d.  79,  August  25th. 

34.  the  Vulcanalia  :  an  ancient  and  obscure  cult,  held  on  August  23rd, 
connected  with  Vulcan,  the  god  of  Light  and  Heat.  See  I.  3.  55  n. 

40.  the  duty  appointed  :  Vespasian  had  given  him  the  office  of  prefecture 
of  the  fleet  at  Misenum,  an  administrative  post  and  a  sinecure,  apparently. 

43.  sun-bath  :  see  VIII.  6.  195  n. 

had  a  book  read  :  a  Roman  interested  in  literature  kept  educated  slaves 
to  read  to  him  (see  II.  11.  35  «.).  Note  that  ancient  authors  wrote  largely 
for  recitation. 

47.  a  short  sleep  :  the  meridiatio ,  the  siesta  customary  in  Italy. 

59.  the  din  of  the  City  :  see  II.  13.  1. 

61.  scraping  :  by  the  strigil ,  a  bath  accessory,  made  of  smooth  bone  or 
soft  metal  (many  are  in  existence  still),  regularly  used  for  the  friction  of  the 
skin  after  the  bath,  very  often  with  unguents. 

63.  while  travelling  :  cf.  the  younger  Pliny’s  practice  (V.  7),  and  Suetonius 
(c.  56)  tells  us  a  similar  thing  of  Julius  Caesar. 

65.  gloves  :  really  long  sleeves  (‘  manicis  ’) ;  cf.  VII.  7.  13  n. 

66.  in  a  chair  :  carriages  were  forbidden  in  Rome  from  the  earliest  times, 
as  the  streets  were  narrow  and  in  the  Forum  the  crowds  were  immense  and 
haphazard.  The  traffic  of  the  din  of  which  authors  complain  was  that  of 
heavy  farm  wagons  admitted  into  the  city  early  in  the  day.  See  Becker’s 
Callus. 

72.  written  on  both  sides  :  not  a  desirable  practice  with  papyrus  rolls, 
except  for  economy  and  in  rough  notebooks. 

VI  §6 

1.  Bestia  :  L.  Calpurnius  Bestia,  a  fellow  conspirator  of  Catiline. 

4.  Sestius  :  as  tribune  had  been  active  in  securing  Cicero’s  recall  from 
exile,  and  he  was  afterwards  engaged  in  dealing  with  Clodius’  ruffians.  On 
March  nth,  56  b.  c.,  Cicero  defended  him  successfully  on  a  charge  of  riot 
in  his  great  speech  Pro  Sestio ,  which  shows  his  growing  confidence  in  himself 
after  his  exile  (see  below,  11.  12-15)  and  his  inclination  towards  the  Senate 
and  constitutionalism. 
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6.  improved  the  shining  hour  & c.  :  here  Cicero  uses  a  Greek  phrase,  as  he 
was  very  fond  of  doing,  especially  when  Latin  seemed  inadequate. 

1 1.  before  daybreak  :  see  the  references  on  VI.  1.  10. 

12.  Titus  Pomponius  Atticus  :  Cicero’s  lifelong  friend  and  correspondent, 
a  man  of  fine  culture  and  great  political  and  business  acumen. 

18.  1st  of  July  :  a  normal  term  for  house-letting. 

your  own  house  :  Quintus’  house  on  the  Palatine  had  been  destroyed  with 
Marcus’  (see  I.  6.  Introd.),  and  he  was  now  forced  to  rent  the  Liciniana. 

20.  Carinae  :  on  the  Esquiline  hill,  was  one  of  the  best  situations  in  Rome 
and  an  aristocratic  quarter,  as  opposed  to  the  Aventine,  near  the  docks. 

Olbia  :  in  Sardinia,  now  Terranova. 

23-4.  Winter  is  a  healthy  season,  but  Sardinia  is  an  unhealthy  island. 

VII  §1 

9.  Cf.  X.  10.  7-1 1. 

25-8.  This  genealogical  stuff  may  be  a  blot  on  the  poem.  But  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  how  permanent  this  Virgilian  type  of  patriotism  was  in  Roman 
literature. 

26.  virgin  :  Rhea  Silvia. 

49.  Queen  Diana,  chaste  and  fair, 

Seated  in  thy  silver  car. — Ben  Jonson. 

The  virgin  goddess  represents  the  opposing  principle  to  that  which  inspires 
the  poem.  See  1.  61. 

65.  Hybla  :  a  mountain  in  Sicily,  famous  for  its  flowers  and  honey. 
Virgil,  Ec.  vii.  37  ;  Ov.  Tr.  v.  13.  22. 

66.  Enna  :  now  Castro  Giovanni,  a  very  ancient  city  in  the  centre  of 
Sicily,  with  a  famous  temple  of  Ceres.  Here  Persephone  was  gathering 
flowers  when  her  uncle  Pluto  stole  her  away.  Ovid,  Fasti ,  iv.  419-66. 

101.  Amyclae :  a  town  in  Latium,  near  Naples,  called  tacitae  by  Virgil 
(Aen.  x.  564).  The  story  is  that  it  was  captured  because,  to  prevent  false 
rumours,  the  order  had  gone  forth  that  the  approach  of  an  enemy  should 
not  be  announced.  It  was  also  the  name  of  a  famous  city  in  Laconia, 
possibly  the  parent  city  of  the  Italian,  and  the  story  may  apply  to  this, 
being  well  suited  to  the  proverbial  Spartan  taciturnity. 

VII  §2 

2.  Hymen,  son  of  Ourania  and  Dionysus.  Ourania,  daughter  of  Zeus  and 
Mnemosyne,  was  the  most  serious  of  the  Muses,  presiding  over  Astronomy. 

3.  halest :  the  girl  was  taken  from  her  mother’s  arms  with  some  show  of 
force  (her  hair  having  been  parted  with  a  spear  point) — a  survival  in  ritual 
of  primitive  custom  (still  found  in  some  African  tribes). 
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8.  Fire-red.  veil :  Hymen  wears  the  bride’s  costume,  the  flammeum.  She 
also  wore  a  white  robe  with  purple  fringe  and  a  girdle  (1.  53).  Cf.  IX.  12.  33. 

11  .joyful:  also  implies  ‘lucky’.  The  calendar  was  consulted  for 
weddings,  a  black  day,  or  the  eve  of  a  black  day  (weddings  took  place  in  the 
evening),  being  avoided.  See  I.  3.  55  n. 

17  Phrygian  judge  :  Paris.  See  Tennyson,  Oenone. 

19.  omen  :  lit.  ‘  bird  ’.  The  auspices  were  always  taken  before  a  wedding. 
See  X.  1  ad  init. 

28.  Thespia’s  rock  :  Helicon,  near  the  city  of  Thespiae.  Aganippe  was  the 
spring  on  Helicon,  sacred  to  the  Muses.  For  Aonian,  see  Milton,  P.  L.  1.  15. 

31.  the  mistress  :  the  bride  was  received  by  the  bridegroom  at  his  house. 
After  touching  fire  and  water,  and  saluting  her  husband  with  the  formula 
ubi  tu  Caius  ego  Caia  (‘  where  thou  art  Caius,  Caia  am  I  ’),  she  took  the 
keys  of  his  house  as  its  mistress. 

53.  Another  formality  of  the  ceremony,  the  untying  of  the  bride’s  girdle 
by  the  bridegroom. 

57.  Giv'sl :  the  phrase  (‘  dedis  in  manus  ’)  implies  the  legal  authority  of 
the  husband  over  the  wife,  which  was  supreme. 

flower-maid :  the  diminutive  (‘  puellulam  ’)  reminds  us  that  a  bride 
might  be  even  as  young  as  twelve. 

61-75.  Cf.  VIL  4.  1-14. 

76-135.  The  song  of  the  chorus,  sung  while  the  bride  was  being  lifted 
over  the  threshold  (to  avoid  the  bad  omen  of  a  possible  stumble,  1.  117)  by 
the  pronubi.  The  procession  was  led  by  a  puer  praetextatus  (IV.  10.  2  n.) 
bearing  a  torch,  and  the  bride  was  led  by  two  boys  dressed  as  she  was. 

123.  draw  nigh  :  the  pronubae  (‘  gracious  matrons  ’)  after  the  wedding- 
feast  took  the  bride  from  the  praetextatus  and  conducted  her  to  the  bridal 
chamber. 

VII  §3 

60-3.  Cf.  Tennyson  : 

Sweet  Hesper-Phosphor,  double  name 
For  what  is  one,  the  first,  the  last. 

Hesperus,  coming  as  the  morning  star,  surprises  the  thieves  whom,  as  the 
evening  star,  he  had  encouraged. 

92.  widow'd  vine  and  husband  elm  (98)  :  see  II.  1.5  n. 

VII  §4 

1-14:  the  natural  origins  of  society.  (Cf.  VII.  2.  61-75.)  r4_33  :  the 

philosophic  speculations  of  later  days. 

16.  Nobility  :  to  kuXov  of  Greek  philosophy. 

24.  Pythagoras  :  see  I.  4.  61  n. 

33-8  :  see  IX.  1.  12  n. 
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VII  §5 

3.  parisscben  :  the  Latin  (‘  curialium  ’)  signifies  members  of  a  Ward  or 
Curia.  Romulus  divided  the  R.  people  into  30  Curiae  (which  may  have 
resembled  the  ancient  Wards  of  the  City  of  London)/  Hence  the  Assembly 
of  Wards,  comitia  Curiata ,  the  functions  of  which  are  obscure,  and  which 
at  any  rate  was  superseded  by  the  Assembly  of  Hundreds  ( comitia  Cen- 
turiata ),  the  military  division  of  the  people  made  by  Servius  Tullius  (578- 
534  b.  c.),  which  became  the  nearest  approach  to  a  national  assembly  the 
Roman  Constitution  ever  had.  The  Assembly  of  Wards  originally  had  the 
power  of  electing  kings,  deciding  peace  and  war,  establishing  courts  of 
appeal,  &c.  But  in  historical  times  their  duties  were  confined  to  certain 
religious  affairs,  the  Calendar,  and  the  ratification  of  wills,  the  function 
which  concerns  Euclio  here. 

21.  the  old  wyfe  :  his  servant,  Staphyla. 

36.  bread  .  .  .  stones  :  cf.  St.  Luke,  xi.  1 1. 

96-102.  Cf.  the  story  of  the  Jackdaw  in  peacock’s  feathers,  Phaedrus,  i.  3. 

VII  §6 

2.  Hired  :  Cooks  were  hired  in  the  Forum  for  particular  occasions.  They 
were  frequently  slaves  (1.  39),  in  which  case  their  earnings  would  go  mainly 
into  their  masters’  pockets.  Cf.  VIII.  14. 

5.  Congrio  puns  on  his  own  name,  =  ‘  a  conger  eel  ’,  which  was  cut  up 
before  it  was  cooked. 

37.  golden  talent  :  the  Attic  talent  (£240)  as  opposed  to  the  inferior  talent 
of  the  Italo-Greek  cities. 

42-4.  Romans  had  their  nails  cut  at  the  barber’s,  or  cut  them  themselves 
whilst  there.  See  Horace,  Epp.  i.  7.  50. 

50.  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  :  ‘  ad  praetorem  ’.  Note  the  Roman 
officer  in  a  Greek  setting.  See  1.  123  n. 

62.  week  by  week  :  On  market  days  the  demand  for  cooks  would  be  great 
and  the  taste  of  the  country  crowd  not  exacting. 

79.  the  cellar  :  used  as  an  underground  prison  ( puteus  or  ergastulum). 

82,  83  :  i.  e.  the  cooks  will  have  their  revenge. 

hi.  mascot :  to  offer  to  the  Lar  familiar  is.  See  I.  9.  Introd. 

123-5.  prays  to  Apollo,  who  at  Delphi  has  often  protected  his  shrine 
from  temple  thieves — a  Greek  allusion  hardly  interesting  to  Romans 
(X.  2.  5  «.),  and  ihdicating  how  closely  Plautus  is  copying  some  Greek  play. 

VII  §  7 

9.  cleaner:  ‘fullo’,  ‘a  fuller’.  Woollen  dresses,  worn  much  by  the 
Romans,  were  healthier  in  a  hot  climate,  but  needed  frequent  cleansing.  In 
place  of  soap  various  alkalis,  such  as  fuller’s  earth,  were  used. 
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13.  Mongers  of  muffs',  manulearii ,  makers  of  long  sleeves,  probably 
detachable,  for  keeping  arms  and  hands  warm.  Cf.  VI.  5.  65. 

22.  Stay-makers :  strophiarii.  The  strophium  was  a  broad  band  under 
the  chiton ,  or  tunic,  which  supported  the  figure  of  ladies  inclined  to  stoutness. 


VII  §8 

The  history  of  this  tablet  of  marble  (found  in  five  fragments  in  different 
parts  of  Rome),  and  conjectures  on  it,  are  given  in  the  Corpus  Inscriptionurn 
Latinarum ,  vi.  1527.  It  was  first  made  accessible  and  intelligible  by 
Mommsen  in  1863. 

14-22.  The  plot  was  to  prove  Turia’s  father’s  will  invalid.  Her  parents 
had  married  without  coemptio  (a  state  ceremony  involving  the  symbolical 
selling  of  the  wife  to  the  husband)  but  went  through  this  legal  process  (which 
in  the  eyes  of  the  law  altered  their  relationship)  later.  Her  opponents 
asserted  that  the  will  was  made  before  this,  and  was  therefore  invalid.  The 
plot,  if  successful,  would  have  put  Turia  beyond  the  protection  of  her 
betrothed,  who  was  named  in  the  will  co-heir  with  her,  bringing  her  under 
the  care  of  her  tutor es,  who  would  administer  the  estate,  since  as  a  woman 
she  had  no  legal  status.  Her  sister  had  passed  into  the  legal  protection 
( potestas )  of  her  husband  Cluvius. 

29.  wardship  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  :  If  an  unmarried  woman  had  no 
guardian  appointed  her  in  her  father’s  will,  the  legitimate  wardship  ( tutela ) 
exercised  over  her  would  pass  to  her  nearest  male  relative. 

62.  custody  (‘  custodia  ’)  :  women,  not  being  sui  turis ,  could  not  exercise 
tutela,  which  was  a  state  under  law. 

177.  your  shade  divine  :  the  power  (peace  to  the  departed)  assigned  to 
the  spirit  [Manes)  in  this  prayer  is  significant.  See  X.  3.  43  n. 


VII  §  9 

3.  Women  originally  had  no  legal  right  to  make  wills  ;  but  this  dis¬ 
qualification  was  later  removed  by  Praetor’s  edict. 

7.  right  of  dowry  :  On  a  wife’s  death  her  dowry  by  law  reverted  to  her 
father  or  father’s  father,  unless  other  provision  was  made.  Murdia  went 
further  than  this.  Her  father  being  dead,  her  dowry  would  go  to  her  husband, 
but  in  addition  to  this  she  bequeathed  him  money  in  her  will. 

9.  first  bequest  :  i.  e.  before  the  property  was  divided. 

23-36.  These  words  imply  that  the  Roman  ideal  of  womanly  virtue,  if 
simple  and  not  much  higher  than  the  Greek  (see  Thuc.  li.  45))  was  generously 
interpreted  and  rightly  honoured.  Cf.  IV.  1.  5-19;  VII.  8.  40-57;  VII.  10. 
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VIII  §2 

7.  Pollio  :  C.  Asinius  Pollio,  the  gifted  friend  of  Virgil  and  Horace. 

14.  Saetab  :  of  Saetabus,  in  Spain,  famous  for  flax. 


VIII  §  3 

2.  Wardour  Street  :  lit.  ‘  made  by  Archias  ’  (a  maker  of  cheap  furniture). 
7.  Bull :  T.  Statilius  Taurus,  consul,  for  the  second  time,  with  Augustus 
in  26  b.  c. 

10.  tyranny  :  as  ruler  of  the  feast,  a  regular  Roman  institution.  Cf.  §  4. 
7  :  ‘  father  of  the  feast  ’. 

15.  Cf.  §  12.  47. 

VIII  §4 

6.  Lucanian  :  Lucania  was  a  wild  district  in  the  south  of  Italy  famous 
for  its  hunting. 

7.  father  of  the  feast :  Nasidienus  beatus  (‘  Blessed  Bottlenose  ’)•  See  VIII. 


3.  10. 

7-8.  a  mild  South-west :  the  detail  with  which  the  host  describes  his 
cuisine  marks  his  vulgarity.  See  VIII.  5. 

9.  These  were  hors  d' oeuvres.  See  VIII.  5.  9-53. 

1 1.  high-girt  :  to  enable  him  to  hurry  about. 

12.  Another  sly  hit  at  the  host’s  bad  taste  :  a  purple  cloth  to  cover  an 
inferior  table.  Citron  wood  was  the  favourite.  Cf.  VIII.  5.  60  ;  VIII.  6.  121. 

15.  Like  the  basket-bearers  in  the  solemn  processions  in  honour  of  Athene. 

1 6.  Indian  servants  came  in  fashion  early  in  Roman  history,  as  in  England 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  See  Boswell’s  Johnson.  Cf.  VIII.  6.  154. 

22-6.  The  arrangement  of  the  tables  was  as  follows  : 
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39.  In  the  Cena  Trimalchionis  the  guests  drink  heavily  to  drown  their 
ughter. 

48.  Lampreys  were  a  favourite  dish  with  the  Romans.  See  Mayor’s 
tvenal,  v.  99  n. 

59.  My  own  addition  :  cf.  VIII.  5.  44,  ‘  My  idea 

60.  Sea-urchins,  not  washed  in  fresh  water. 

79.  Ill-seasoned  sauce  :  note  Caesar’s  delicate  politeness  in  such  a  matter  ; 
17.  5. 

bread  scorched  :  the  Romans  were  very  particular  about  the  baking  of 
eir  bread.  Mayor’s  Juvenal ,  v.  67  n. 

83.  break  a  dish  :  cf.  VIII.  5.  57  sq. 

88.  Such  a  gentleman  :  cf.  VIII.  5.  76  and  VIII.  15.  56. 

89.  Call'd  for  slippers  :  i.  e.  to  leave  the  table.  Diners  reclined  with  their 
et  bare. 

1 10.  Canidia  :  the  famous  witch  of  Epodes  5  and  17.  See  IX.  9  n. 

VIII  §  5 

11-12.  in  the  new  style :  see  VIII.  4.  22.  Trimalchio  did  not  take  his 
at  with  his  guests.  Under  the  Empire  circular  tables  and  curved  couches 
gmata)  were  the  fashion,  in  which  case  the  positions  of  honour  were  at 
e  extremities  of  the  semicircle. 

44.  My  idea  :  cf.  VIII.  4.  59. 

55-7.  Cf.  VIII.  4.  11-14. 

72.  fine  old  Port  :  Falernum  Opimianum  annorum  centum.  Opimius  was 
nsul  in  121  b.  c. 

76.  some  real  gentlemen  :  cf.  VIII.  15.  56  and  VIII.  4.  88. 

105.  Marsyas  :  a  Phrygian  satyr  flayed  alive  for  challenging  Apollo  to 
lute-playing  contest  and  being  defeated, 
in.  The  dissecting  artist :  cf.  VIII.  6.  142-8. 

1 18.  The  chef’s  name  was  Carpus — (Carpo,  ‘  to  cut  ’). 

192-6.  On  fire-brigades  see  II.  8  introd. 

VIII  §  6 

On  the  original  of  this  famous  satire,  the  notes  in  Mayor’s  edition  will  be 
and  of  great  interest. 

27.  From  Heaven  :  the  Delphic  oracle  given  to  King  Croesus  :  ‘  know 
yself  ’  ( yi/S>8i  creavro v). 

43.  Knighthood' s  badge  :  ‘  anulus  ’,  the  ring  which  was  the  symbol  of 
uestrian  rank. 

54.  the  Championship  :  ‘  Circenses  ’,  the  Great  Games.  See  II.  3.  1. 
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79.  Generals  :  M.  Curius  Dentatus  is  quoted.  On  this  passage  cf.  II.  6. 

86.  Parson’s  charity  :  in  Roman  practice  the  part  of  a  sacrifice  not  burnt 
was  given  to  the  worshipper  or  sold. 

88.  Juvenal  here  cites  Fabius,  Cato,  Scaurus,  and  Fabricius  Luscinus, 
who  as  censor  (275  b.  c.)  removed  a  member  of  the  Senate  for  possessing 
ten  pounds  of  silver  plate.  Cf.  VIII.  13.  14. 

115.  ‘  templorum  quoque  maiestas  praesentior For  a  less  serious 
application  of  the  same  idea,  see  VIII.  7.  38-45. 

121.  In  these  days  of  fancy  furniture  people  prefer  tables  of  citron  wood. 
See  VIII.  4.  12  n. 

127.  solid  ivory  :  see  IX.  3.  5. 

142.  no  carver  :  see  VIII.  5.  1 1 1. 

145  sq.  Juvenal  felt  as  some  moderns  feel  when  faced  with  an  up-to-date 
French  menu. 

148.  a  model:  wooden  models  of  joints  were  used  in  sections  lightly 
fixed  together,  so  that  the  pupil  in  the  cookery  school  could  learn  the  strokes. 

182.  the  Holy  Napkin:  Juvenal  is  referring  to  the  Megalesia ,  games 
instituted  in  honour  of  Cybele,  the  Magna  Mater,  204  b.  c.  (cf.  IV.  3.  32  n.  ; 
VIII.  12.  19  ;  IX.  12.  51  «.).  The  consul  or  praetor  started  the  races  by 
dropping  a  napkin. 

183.  like  a  captive  :  the  magistrates  were  often  ruined  by  the  extravagance 
of  the  shows.  See  II.  1 1  introd. 

188.  colours 

193.  To  shout  and  bet 

194.  at  some  Beauty’ s  feet  :  like  Ovid  at  the  races  (V.  2). 

195.  A  sun-bath  :  the  Romans,  especially  the  elderly,  basked  in  the  sun 
after  anointing  their  bodies  with  oil.  See  VI.  5.  43. 

wrinkled  skin  :  (‘  contracta  cuticula  ’)  Juvenal  was  now  about  70.  His 
pleasures  are  humble,  but  even  these,  he  ironically  says,  pall  in  time. 


See  V.  2.  74  n. 


VIII  §  7 

Petronius’s  novel  gives  us  an  insight  into  colloquial  and  slang  Latin,  just 
as  the  inscriptions  (VII.  8,  9,  10)  enable  us  to  compare  the  ordinary 
correct  Latin  of  the  people  with  the  style  of  the  literary  coteries.  Many  of 
the  vulgarisms  in  this  piece  are  almost  literal  translations,  or  at  any  rate 
close  parallels. 

16.  Up  Jenkins:  see  Becker’s  Gallus  (Games). 

21.  the  Asiatic  style:  marked  really  by  verbosity  and  decorativeness. 
Ganymede  thinks  of  it  ignorantly  and  vaguely  as  a  refined  style,  contrasting 
it  with  that  of  the  sweating  and  spitting  mob-orators. 

37  sq.  Cf.  II.  9.  9-1 1  ;  VIII.  6.  1 15  n. 
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3.  ware :  cf.  VIII.  6.  113. 

6.  native  :  because  Maecenas  was  of  Etruscan  descent.  Od.  lii.  29.  I. 

8.  Vatican  :  the  theatre  of  Pompey  looked  across  from  the  south  end  of 
the  Campus  Martius  to  the  Janiculan  and  Vatican  hills. 

9-12.  On  the  wines  see  I.  2.  7  n.  The  Caecubus  ager  was  a  strip  of  the 
coast  of  Latium,  near  Formiae.  Cales  and  Falernum  were  in  north  Cam¬ 
pania.  H.  mentions  Sabine  wine  here  in  1.  2,  ‘  no  vintage  rare  ’.  Cf.  Od. 
i.  31.  9  ;  iv.  12.  14. 

VIII  §  9 

I.  in  Cecil’s  year  :  consule  Manlio,  L.  Manlius  Torquatus,  65  b.  c. 

7.  our  philosopher-.  M.  Valerius  Messala  Corvinus,  a  famous  soldier  and 
man  of  letters.  Fought  against  Augustus  at  Philippi  and  for  him  at  Actium. 

II.  old-fashion’ d  saint:  prisci  Catonis.  See  VIII.  6.  91,  92. 

15-16.  Cf.  Omar  Khayyam,  43  : 

The  Grape  that  can  with  Logic  absolute 
The  Two-and-Seventy  jarring  Sects  confute. 

Also  25-8,  ibid. 

VIII  §  10 

4.  snails  :  snails,  especially  Greek  and  African,  were  bred  by  the  Romans 
with  as  much  care  as  now  by  the  French.  See  Horace,  Sat.  11.  4.  59.  A  famous 
breed,  supposed  to  be  of  Roman  origin,  still  exists  at  Tunbridge  Wells. 

8.  comedians  :  cf.  VIII.  5.  154  >  VIII.  18.  6. 

9.  10.  Aristocratic  delicacies.  Cf.  VIII.  4-  6°>  &c. 


VIII  §  II 

9.  servants:  the  position  of  the  freedmen  should  be  noted.  Cf.  VIII. 
19.  18-20. 

zo.  bring  into  line  :  a  military  metaphor  ;  lit.  ‘  reduce  to  the  ranks  . 


VIII  §  12 

8.  esca  malorum  :  Plato,  Timaeus,  69  d  i^ov'p  kokoZ  8i\eap. 

11.  C.  Duellius  (or  Duilius)  at  Mylae,  north-west  of  Messana,  260  b.  c. 

On  the  antique  simplicity  see  II.  6  introd. 

18.  Clubs:  sodalitates,  originally  social  gatherings  in  honour  of  religious 
cults.  They  became  formidable  political  institutions.  Cicero,  Cael.  xi.  26, 
and  Pro  Plancio ,  pass.  See  the  Lex  Clodia,  58  b.  c.,  and  Lex  Iulia,  46.  Cf. 

IX.  3.  36  n. 

19.  Our  Lady  0}  Ida  :  see  VIII.  6.  182  n.  and  VIII.  13.  9. 

47.  Cf.  VIII.  3.  15. 
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VIII  §  13 

5.  Ateius  Capito  :  a  grammarian, JL  a.  d.  14. 

6.  161  B.  c. 

9.  Great  Games  :  see  VIII.  6.  182  n. 

14.  silver  :  see  VIII.  6.  88  n. 

15.  Roman  Games  :  see  II.  3.  1  n. 

19.  Lucilius  :  C.  Lucilius,  the  father  of  Roman  satire,  imitated  by  Horace. 
Died  103  b.  c. 

26.  Licinian  Law  :  103  b.  c. 

32.  Laevius  :  ?  fl.  100  b.c. 

42.  i.  e.  the  Lex  Cornelia ,  81  b.  c. 

49.  Antian  Law  ;  its  date  is  unknown.  The  story  that  Antius  never 
dined  out  afterwards  to  avoid  seeing  the  violation  of  his  law  shows  the 
futility  of  all  this  legislation. 

52.  the  Julian  Law:  passed  by  Caesar  in  46  b.c.  See  VIII.  16  on 
Caesar’s  methods  of  enforcing  his  laws. 

56.  commemoration  parties  (‘  repotia  ’)  :  drinking  parties  held  on  the  day 
after  some  festive  occasion,  such  as  a  wedding. 

On  other  sumptuary  laws  see  Diet.  Ant .,  ‘  Leges  Sumptuariae 

VIII  §  14 

41.  The  cook,  a  sharp  knave,  is  bluffing  the  ignorant  Ballio  into  a  belief 
in  his  powers,  with  an  imposing  list  of  bogus  condiments.  He  has  a 
turn  for  fanciful  language  too  (‘  sea-sons  ’,  Neptuni  pecudes ,  for  ‘  fish 
1.  46  ;  ‘  Land-sharks  ’,  terrestres  pecudes ,  1.  47),  and  for  mythology,  see 

1.  81  «. 

55.  ‘  demissis  manibus  ’  :  lit.  ‘  with  hands  relaxed  ’,  ‘  in  all  haste  ’.  In 
1.  53  the  cook  with  pedantic  precision  alters  the  idiom  to  dirnissis  pe- 
dibus. 

81.  Medea,  by  magic,  restored  Jason’s  father,  Aeson,  to  youth.  Promis¬ 
ing  to  do  the  same  for  Pelias,  Jason’s  enemy,  she  induced  his  daughters  to 
begin  the  treatment  by  cutting  him  to  pieces,  whereat  she  neglected  the 
case.  The  cook  plays  on  Ballio’s  ignorance,  leaving  him  to  draw  his  own 
conclusions  as  to  what  kind  of  ‘  broth  of  a  boy  ’  he  will  make  of  him.  For 
Medea  cf.  X.  17.  9. 

VIII  §  15 

16-17.  Southern  ...  Alexandrian  :  Campanica  peristromata  neque  Alexan¬ 
dria  tappetia.  The  Alexandrians  were  famous  for  their  weaving,  parti¬ 
cularly  tapestries  depicting  men  and  animals,  in  which  they  excelled  even 
the  Babylonians. 
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44.  tu  lectisterniator  :  it  was  this  man’s  duty  to  set  out  the  couches  for 
the  banquet. 

52.  My  birthday  :  see  III.  4  for  another  and  a  different  birthday  party. 

56.  men  of  state.  ‘  Magnufice  volo  me  viros  summos  accipere,  ut  mihi 
rem  esse  reantur.’  Cf.  VIII.  5.  76,  ‘some  real  gentlemen’  (‘multo  hone- 
stiores  ’). 

70.  set  at  liberty  :  quae  capiti  operam  det,  i.  e.  attends  to  her  work  to  saver 
money  and  earn  her  independence  (caput). 

1 1 5.  Dirce :  Lycus,  king  of  Thebes,  married  Dirce,  having  divorced 
Antiope.  Zethus  and  Amphion,  Antiope’s  sons  by  Zeus,  thereupon  slew 
Lycus  and  tied  Dirce  to  a  wild  bull. 

VIII  §  16 

This  law  is  referred  to  by  Cicero,  ad  Fam.  vii.  26  ;  ix.  15  ;  cf.  VIII.  13* 
52  supra. 

4.  For  another  method  of  enforcing  such  laws  see  Macrobius,  Sat.  iii.  17  : 
‘  A  law  was  passed  that  front  doors  must  be  kept  open  during  lunch  and 
dinner,  thus  enlisting  the  force  of  publicity  to  suppress  private  luxury.’ 
(In  Cato’s  Censorship,  18 1  b.  c.) 


VIII  §  17 

4.  C.  Oppius  :  a  friend  of  Caesar.  Cicero,  ad  Att.  iv.  16.  14. 

5.  See  VIII.  4.  79  n.  ;  VIII.  19.  13  n. 

VIII  §  18  ‘ 

Claudius  (a.  d.  41-54)  was  the  son  of  Drusus  (younger  brother  of  Tiberius, 
and  the  grandson  of  Livia  (see  IX.  12  «.),  the  second  wife  of  Augustus,  by 
her  first  marriage.  Though  his  work  and  character  have  been  belittled  by 
the  annalists,  his  reign  showed  signs  of  enlightened  policy.  In  43  he  earned 
out  the  invasion  of  Britain,  and  generally  extended  the  work  of  the  Empire, 
at  home  as  well  as  abroad.  He  built  the  great  Claudian  aqueduct  across  the 
Campagna.  He  was  poisoned  by  his  fourth  wife,  Agrippina,  who  desired  to 
raise  her  son  Nero  to  the  throne. 

VIII  §  19 

On  Cicero’s  relations  with  Caesar,  see  II.  3  n. 

French  in  this  passage  is  intended  to  reproduce  Cicero’s  Greek. 

2.  Philippus  :  L.  Marcius  Philippus,  stepfather  of  Augustus. 

2-3.  Christmas  Eve  :  ‘  Secundis  Saturnalibus  ’,  18th  December.  See  II. 

4.  126  n. 
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10.  Lucius  Cornelius  Balbus ,  of  Cadiz.  Fought  in  Spain  against  Sertorius 
79-72  b.  c.,  and  made  a  Roman  citizen  by  Pompey.  Came  to  Rome  in  71 
as  the  friend  of  Caesar  and  Pompey.  The  legality  of  his  citizenship  was 
successfully  vindicated  by  Cicero  in  his  pro  Balbo  in  56.  Fought  on  Caesar’s 
side  during  the  Civil  War,  and  afterwards  joined  Augustus. 

12.  Mamurra  :  a  reference  to  Catullus’  poems,  29  and  57. 

*  13.  ‘  efj.friKi)v  agebat  ’  :  implies  that  he  was  undergoing  a  course  of 

dietetic.  Cf.  VIII.  17. 

18-20.  Cf.  VIII.  11.  9  sq. 

32.  PS. :  this  is  taken  from  the  body  of  the  letter.  Cicero’s  love  of  small 
talk  is  illustrated  throughout  his  correspondence. 

IX  §  i 

Tullia  :  see  I.  5.  32.  She  died  in  childbirth  at  the  age  of  30. 

12-18.  How  far  this  antique  patrician  virtue,  the  larger  pietas  towards 
one’s  country  (see  VII.  4.  33-8),  instanced  in  so  many  Roman  stories  (e.  g. 
of  Horatius,  the  Decii,  Torquatus)  and  reflected  in  the  whole  of  Virgil’s 
Aeneid ,  was  a  working  principle  of  daily  life  is  an  interesting  problem.  See 
IX.  2.  13-16  and  21-38. 

40.  Aegina  :  lost  its  independence  to  Athens  456  b.  c. 

Megara  :  destroyed  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  307  b.  c. 

Piraeus  :  ruined  during  the  Mithridatic  war. 

41.  Corinth :  destroyed  by  Mummius,  146  b.c.  ;  restored  by  Julius 
Caesar  ;  see  Plut.  Caes.  57. 

49-54.  Cf.  IX.  8.  120  n. 

59.  distinguished  men  :  C.  Piso,  Furius  Crassipes,  P.  Dolabella. 

70.  Sulpicius  is  not  confident  of  life  after  death.  See  IX.  6.  66  n.  ; 
IX.  8  n.  ;  X.  5. 

76-9.  The  Caesarians  may  think  that  you  are  mourning  for  the  loss  of 
the  free  republic. 

90.  Servius  Sulpicius  Rufus,  consu  for  51  b.  c.,  an  eminent  and  just 
lawyer,  but  no  politician. 

IX  §  2 

17.  Quintus  Maximus  :  Fabius  Cunctator,  the  great  Roman  general  of 
the  Second  Punic  War. 

19.  Paullus  :  son  of  the  Paullus  who  fell  at  Cannae.  Defeated  Perseus 
at  Pydna,  168  b.  c. 

Gallus :  C.  Sulpicius  Callus  fought  under  Paullus  against  Perseus. 
Consul  166  b.  c. 

22-39.  See  IX.  1.  12  n.  ;  VI.  6.  1 1-16. 


36.  Tullia  appears  to  have  lived  with  her  father  in  his  house  in  Rome 
for  some  time. 

39-40.  awaiting  you  :  to  return  from  his  province  of  Asia.  See  IX.  I.  38 
and  87. 

43-4.  as  soon  as  possible  :  before  the  return  of  Caesar  (the  ‘  single  in¬ 
dividual  ’  of  1.  46)  from  Spain. 

IX  §3 

3.  Julia  :  perhaps  Caesar’s  aunt,  who  had  married  C.  Marius  ;  or  more 
probably  his  beautiful  daughter,  whom  he  had  married  to  Pompey  for 
political  motives,  and  who  died  in  childbed,  53  b.  c. 

Public  Platform.  :  the  rostra  at  the  north-west  end  of  the  Forum,  from 
which  orators  addressed  the  crowds.  So  called  because  it  was  originally 
decorated  with  the  beaks  of  captured  Carthaginian  galleys.  Fragments  of 
it  still  stand. 

4.  V enus  our  Mother  :  Caesar  had  dedicated  the  temple  of  Venus  Genetrix 
(his  ancestress)  in  the  Forum  Iulium  in  45  b.  c.  Lane.  p.  302. 

11.  Pacuvius  :  dramatist,  nephew  of  Ennius  :  died  132  b.c. 

18-19.  one  man  '•  cf.  IX.  2.  46  ;  X.  2.  124  n. 

23.  two  figures  :  for  such  marvels  cf.  the  prodigies  before  Caesar’s  murder, 
Suetonius,  Iul.  32  ;  Shakespeare,  Jul.  Caes.  ii.  2  ;  cf.above,  II.  9. 

33.  lockets  :  ‘  bullae  ’  ;  see  IV.  8.  140  n. 

36.  The  Jews  :  in  his  laws  against  secret  societies  among  the  Leges  Iuliae 
of  46  b.c.  (see  VIII.  12.  18  «.),  Caesar  had  shown  consideration  for  the  Jews, 
whereas  Pompey  had  dragooned  them  even  in  their  own  country  and  treated 
the  Holy  of  Holies  in  Jerusalem  with  contempt. 

IX  §4 

2.  befouling :  death  pollutes  life.  See  Euripides,  Alcestis ,  22-3.  The 
urgency  of  burial  is  expressed  from  another  point  of  view  in  IX.  11.  34-54. 

5.  black  rams  :  black  offerings  always  for  the  powers  below,  as  to  the 
Manes ,  or  spirits  of  the  departed.  In  Aeneid ,  iii.  120  the  Tempest  has  a 
black  sheep  for  offering,  the  West  Wind  a  white.  Cf.  IX.  9.  32  n. 

9.  cave  :  of  the  Sibyl,  who  is  there  delivering  her  prophecy. 

14 .  Mis  enus  :  a  Trojan  warrior  and  trumpeter.  His  story  was  connected 
with  the  promontory  of  Misenum,  north  of  the  Bay  of  Naples.  Note  Virgil’s 
local  knowledge.  See  IX.  6.  5. 

24.  hollow  shell :  large  sea-shells  are  still  used  as  trumpets  in  the  Pacific 
islands. 

26.  Triton  :  a  sea-god,  son  of  Neptune. 

38.  ungrateful  dust :  he  could  thank  them  no  more.  Note  the  tenderness 
of  Virgil’s  touch  compared  with  the  harsh  logic  of  Lucretius  in  IX.  8. 
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45.  chant  a  dirge  :  a  definite  part  of  the  ritual.  See  I.  4.  40  n. 

48.  ancestral  service :  Roman  national  institutions  are  hallowed  by 
Virgil’s  epic;  IX.  5.  32  n.  ;  IX.  12.  10. 

50.  Food  :  honey,  wine,  milk,  meat,  &c.  Offered  to  the  dead  like  the 
flower  offerings  of  the  modern  world. 

‘  He  had  ordered  a  big  wreath  laid  on  the  grave,  and  when  he  saw  it 
thus  offered  up,  he  thought :  “  First  human  beings,  then  rams,  now  flowers  ! 
Progress  !  I  wonder  !  ”  ’  (John  Galsworthy,  The  Silver  Spoon ,  p.  198.) 

55.  aneled  :  refers  to  the  lustratio  or  purification. 

ix  §5 

The  most  pathetic  lines  in  the  Aeneid ,  to  Virgil  and  Augustus  certainly. 

10.  Marcellus :  the  famous  general  of  the  Punic  Wars.  Five  times 
consul ;  defeated  the  Gauls  in  222  b.  c.  Won  the  spolia  opima  by  slaying 
Viridomarus.  His  young  descendant  (1.  15)  was  the  son  of  Augustus’  sister, 
Octavia,  a  young  man  of  great  promise  for  the  Empire.  He  died  at  the  age 
of  20,  of  malaria,  at  Baiae,  and  was  buried  in  the  mausoleum  of  Augustus 
near  the  Tiber,  amidst  national  mourning  (1.  26),  23  b.c. 

13.  The  third-,  the  spolia  opima  had  been  won  only  by  Romulus  and 
Cossus  (437  b.c.)  before  him.  On  Cossus  see  Livy,  iv.  19,  and  Virgil, 
Aen.  vi.  841. 

32.  prisca  fides  :  the  power  to  revivify  the  life  and  religion  of  the  Roman 
people,  the  great  object  of  Augustus’  reign  and  of  Virgil’s  work.  See  IX. 
4.  48  n. 

IX  §6 

Propertius  laments  that  the  Bay  of  Naples,  a  place  so  famed  in  story, 
should  now  be  the  object  of  a  nation’s  sorrow  as  the  scene  of  Marcellus’ 
death  ;  see  IX.  5.  10  n. 

2.  the  breakwater  :•  the  giant  Causeway  (‘  Herculeo  structa  labore  via  ’),  1.  7 : 
the  great  barrier  which  separated  the  Bay  of  Naples  from  the  Lucrine  and 
Avernian  lakes  (II.  1.  4).  Augustus  joined  the  two  latter  by  a  canal  to  form 
a  great  harbour.  See  Virgil,  Georg,  ii.  161  sq.  The  Lucrine  lake  disappeared 
in  a  single  night,  19th  September  1538,  and  a  hill,  the  Monte  Nuovo,  rose 
up  in  its  place.  See  I.  1  introd. 

4.  steaming  pools.  The  unhealthy  atmosphere  was  probably  the  cause  of 
Marcellus’  death  (see  Cicero,  ad  Fam.  ix.  12),  or  incautious  bathing.  The 
beautiful  symbolism  of  11.  13-18  suggested  the  story  that  he  was  drowned 
while  bathing,  with  a  hint  of  foul  play — a  story  as  weak  in  historical  pro¬ 
bability  as  in  literary  interpretation. 

5.  Misenus  :  see  IX.  4. 
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12.  Theban  God.  Some  interpret  this  of  Hercules,  whom  legend  con¬ 
nects  with  this  part  of  Italy,  and  who  gave  his  name  to  Herculaneum.  This 
would  follow  naturally  on  Herculeo  labore  (1.  2  n.).  But  cymbala  is  difficult 
unless  applied  to  Bacchus. 

25-6.  tossing  veils  :  the  great  awnings  from  the  top  tier  of  seats  in 
theatres  and  amphitheatres,  which  screened  the  audience  from  the  sun 
See  Lucretius,  iv.  75  sqq.  Augustus  built  the  theatre  of  Marcellus  in  his 
memory  (Suetonius,  Aug.  29). 

27.  through  her  :  Octavia  had  performed  her  son’s  duties  as  Aedile  during 
his  illness. 

41-8.  The  burden  of  so  many  of  Horace’s  Odes.  See  especially  ii.  3 
(X.  14). 

49-52.  Sceptre  and  Crown  must  tumble  down 

And  in  the  Dust  be  equal  made 
With  the  poor  crooked  scythe  and  spade.- — Shirley. 

And  cf.  X.  9.  47. 

60.  A  second  love  :  Chryseis.  Aesch.  Ag.  1414. 

66.  Propertius  refers  to  Claudius  Marcellus,  Marcellus’  famous  ancestor 
(IX.  5.  10  «.),  and  to  Julius  Caesar.  With  this  conception  of  the  life  of  the 
great  after  death  compare  the  humble  prayer  for  Turia  (VII.  8  ad  fin.  «.), 
and  see  IX.  1.  70  n.  ;  IX.  8.  1— 1 6  ;  IX.  12.  101.  2. 

IX  §7 

3.  ‘  Nec  mea  tunc  longa  spatietur  imagine  pompa.’  On  the  use  of  imagines 
in  the  funeral  procession  see  Becker’s  Gallus ,  p.  5x2.  Cf.  I.  8  n. 

8.  On  the  amount  of  perfumes  consumed  at  funerals  see  Juvenal,  iv.  109. 

30.  Referring  to  the  sacrifice  of  Polyxena  on  the  tomb  of  Achilles. 

49.  Cynthia,  to  whom  Propertius  dedicates  his  love  and  his  art. 

IX  §  8 

Lucretius,  having  elaborated  his  argument  (Bk.  Ill,  11.  417-29)  that  the 
soul  is  as  mortal  as  the  body,  proceeds  to  its  more  inspiring  conclusion,  the 
noble  Epicurean  doctrine  of  contempt  of  death.  There  follows  the  finest 
passage  in  Lucretius,  possibly  the  finest  in  Latin  literature.  Cf.  X.  8. 

24.  ‘  Nec  radicitus  e  vita  se  tollit  et  eicit.’ 

25-32.  Unconsciously  he  endows  himself  with  two  personalities.  As 
a  fact,  in  death  he  will  not  even  have  one.  But  on  the  normal  Roman 
belief  see  X.  3.  43  n. 

35-40.  A  significant  passage  on  ancient  burial  customs.  See  the  appendix 
to  Becker’s  Gallus. 

37-9  refer  to  the  method  of  embalming  (honey  being  regarded  as 
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a  good  preservative)  and  laying  in  a  sarcophagus.  Alexander  the  Great  and 
Agesilaus  were  embalmed. 

41-4.  Cf.  V.  8.  1  n. 

61-4.  Cf.  Ecclesiastes,  pass.,  especially  ix.  7-10  ;  Omar  Khayyam,  37 
et  pass. 

72.  Like  the  vessels  of  the  Danaids  (IX.  12.  27). 

120.  Lucretius  then  proceeds  to  argue  that  the  terrors  of  Hell  are  terrors 
really  of  the  present  life,  allegories  of  the  human  soul.  Finally,  as  the  great 
have  died  before  us,  why  should  we  fear  to  die  ?  Compared  with  their  lives 
ours  are  no  better  than  death.  Cf.  IX.  1.  48-53. 

IX  §9 

On  Priapus  see  Virgil.  Georg,  iv.  no.  This  idyll  is  said  to  be  a  satire  on 
the  witchcraft  of  Canidia  (see  Epod.  v.  and  xvii).  Its  scene  is  the  plateau 
of  the  Esquiline  Hill,  outside  the  wall  of  Servius  Tullius,  a  place  of  execution 
and  a  burial-ground  for  the  lowest  class  of  the  citizens.  Maecenas  had  had 
it  laid  out  in  gardens  and  had  built  himself  a  house  there  (Od.  iii.  29.  10 ; 
Epod.  ix.  3). 

32.  black  lamb  :  cf.  black  shawl,  1.  29  ;  III.  2.  7  n.  ;  IX.  4.  5  n.  ;  X.  17. 
21  (‘  dusky’)  ;  and  Virgil,  Aen.  vi.  249. 

33-4.  See  Odyssey,  xi.  23. 

35.  Cf.  Ovid,  Her.  vi.  91  ;  Virgil,  Eel.  viii.  75  ;  Aen.  iv.  508. 

36.  The  little  wool  and  wax  dolls  represented  Canidia  and  her  lover  in 
the  ritual  that  followed,  the  woollen  one  typical  of  invulnerability  or  heart¬ 
lessness,  the  waxen  easily  melted  by  the  fire  or  pierced  by  needles. 

45-8.  Cf.  Macbeth,  I.  iii.  ;  iv.  i. 

IX  §  10 

‘  It  was  said  that  it  had  broken  out  in  many  places  previously  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lemnos  and  elsewhere  ;  but  a  pestilence  of  such  extent 
and  mortality  was  nowhere  remembered.  Neither  were  the  physicians  at 
first  of  any  service,  ignorant  as  they  were  of  the  proper  way  to  treat  it,  but 
they  died  themselves  the  most  thickly,  as  they  visited  the  sick  most  often  ; 
nor  did  any  human  art  succeed  any  better.  Supplications  in  the  temples, 
divinations  and  so  forth  were  found  equally  futile,  till  the  overwhelming 
nature  of  the  disaster  at  last  put  a  stop  to  them  altogether. 

‘  It  first  began,  it  is  said,  in  the  parts  of  Ethiopia  above  Egypt,  and  thence 
descended  into  Egypt  and  Libya  and  into  most  of  the  King’s  country. 
Suddenly  falling  upon  Athens,  it  first  attacked  the  population  in  Piraeus — 
which  was  the  occasion  of  their  saying  that  the  Peloponnesians  had  poisoned 
the  reservoirs,  there  being  as  yet  no  wells  there — and  afterwards  appeared 
in  the  upper  city,  when  the  deaths  became  much  more  frequent.  All 
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speculation  as  to  its  origin  and  its  causes  I  leave  to  other  writers,  whether 
lay  or  professional  ;  for  myself,  I  shall  simply  set  down  its  nature,  and 
explain  the  symptoms  by  which  perhaps  it  may  be  recognized  by  the  student, 
if  it  should  ever  break  out  again.  This  I  can  the  better  do,  as  I  had  the 
disease  myself,  and  watched  its  operation  in  the  case  of  others.’  Thucydides, 
ii.  48  (Crawley’s  translation). 

3.  Cecrops  :  an  Egyptian  monarch,  said  to  have  led  a  colony  to  Attica 
and  founded  Athens  about  1550  b.c.  Thus  ‘Cecrops’  sons’  becomes  a 
common  poetical  term  for  the  Athenians. 

8.  Pandion  :  king  of  Athens  about  1430  b.  c.,  father  of  Procne  and  Philo¬ 
mela  (see  V.  5.  10  «.),  Erechtheus  and  Butes. 

43,  44.  Cf.  Thucydides  :  1  Some  of  the  neglected  sick  plunged  into  the 
rain-tanks  in  their  agonies  of  unquenchable  thirst  ;  though  it  made  no 
difference  whether  they  drank  little  or  much.’  .  .  .  ‘  Half-dead  creatures 
reeled  about  the  streets  and  gathered  round  all  the  fountains  in  their  longing 
for  water.’ 

88-92.  Thucydides  :  ‘  All  the  birds  and  beasts  that  prey  upon  human 
bodies  either  abstained  from  touching  them,  or  died  after  tasting  them.  In 
proof  of  this  it  was  noticed  that  birds  of  this  kind  actually  disappeared.  .  .  . 
But,  of  course,  the  effects  which  I  have  mentioned  could  best  be  studied  in 
a  domestic  animal  like  the  dog.’ 

138-42.  The  overcrowding  in  the  city  caused  by  the  invasion  of  Attica 
by  the  Peloponnesians  magnified  the  calamity.  The  magnificence  of  public 
architecture  under  Pericles  was  paid  for  by  the  neglect  of  private  building. 


IX  §  II 

1.  Archytas  was  a  Pythagorean  philosopher  of  Tarentum.  He  lived  in 
the  fourth  century. 

2.  the  innumerable  sand :  ironical ;  but  see  Diet.  Biog.  s.v.  Archimedes. 

4.  Three  handfuls  of  earth  sufficed  for  burial.  See  1.  54. 

7-9.  Cf.  X.  7.  13. 

10.  i.  e.  Tantalus. 

11.  Tithonus:  beloved  by  Aurora,  and  taken  by  her  into  Heaven. 
Contrast  Tennyson’s  Tithonus. 

13.  Minos. 

14.  Euphorbos,  son  of  Panthus  (11.  xvii.  69).  As  Pythagoras  recognized 
Euphorbus’  shield  hung  up  among  others  in  a  temple  at  Argos,  he  used 
this  recognition  as  a  proof  of  his  doctrine  of  transmigration  (metempsychosis), 
and  believed  himself  to  be  Euphorbus  born  again  (1.  15),  therefore  iterum 
Oreo  demissum.  See  I.  4.  61  ;  X.  3.  43  n.  Cf.  Rossetti’s  sonnet,  Sudden 
Light  :  ‘  I  have  been  here  before  ’  .  .  . 
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21.  you  :  Archytas. 

33.  Waned  Orion’s  friend  :  Orion’s  setting  was  a  time  of  storms. 

34.  Some  wandering  spirit,  whose  body  lies  unburied  near  the  tomb  of 
Archytas  on  the  coast  of  Apulia,  implores  a  passing  sailor  to  give  it  formal 
burial  so  that  it  may  pass  to  its  rest  across  the  Styx.  Probably  the  whole 
ode  is  the  utterance  of  this  spirit.  See  IX.  4.  2  n. 

40.  V enusia  :  now  Venosa,  on  the  borders  of  Apulia  and  Lucania,  Horace’s 
birthplace. 

54.  three:  cf.  Sophocles,  Ant.  431. 


IX  §  12 

Lucius  Aemilius  Paullus  was  censor  in  22  b.  c.  Cornelia  was  daughter  of 
Scribonia,  wife  first  of  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio  and  afterwards  of  Augustus, 
but  divorced  by  him  in  favour  of  Livia.  Suetonius,  Aug.  62. 

7.  paid  :  the  symbolical  obol  buried  with  the  dead  to  pay  their  passage 
over  the  Styx  with  Charon. 

10.  ruthless  torch  :  cf.  IX.  4.  4S-9. 

17.  Untimely  death  was  thought  often  to  be  a  punishment  for  sin. 

19.  i.  e.  for  order  of  trial.  The  names  of  the  accused  were  written  on 
round  tablets  ( pilae )  and  placed  in  an  urn. 

20.  The  Judge  :  Aeacus  :  Virgil,  Aen.  vi.  430  ;  cf.  Aen.  i.  181,  and  X.  17. 
22. 

21.  Justice  with  Mercy  :  Minos  and  Rhadamanthus. 

22.  The  Furies  represent  the  Lictors  in  the  court  (‘foro’). 

23-6.  Cf.  Virgil,  Aen.  vi.  400-1. 

2 7.  The  Danaids,  the  fifty  daughters  of  Danaus,  condemned  for  ever  to 
try  to  fill  perforated  pots  with  water. 

30.  Scipio  Africanus  obtained  the  agnomen  Numantinus  for  his  victories 
in  Spain. 

31.  Her  mother’s  ancestors,  the  Libones  (Horace,  Epp.  i.  19.  8). 

33.  bridal  gown’d  :  The  maiden  dress  wa's  laid  aside  at  marriage.  See 
VII.  2.  8. 

34.  Betrothed  hair  :  capere  crines  was  the  phrase  for  a  girl  ‘  putting  up  ’ 
her  hair. 

38.  Propertius  describes  coins,  medallions,  or  sculpture  in  honour  of  the 
Cornelii,  representing  Africa  as  a  slave  with  shorn  locks  humbled  before  them. 

39.  ‘  Perses  (I  call  to  witness)  goading  his  heart  with  the  courage  of  his 
ancestor  Achilles,  with  Achilles  his  ancestor  swollen  with  pride  to  the  ruin 
of  his  line.’  Cf.  IV.  i.  46  n. 

41.  the  Law  to  mitigate  :  i.  e.  by  my  conduct  as  his  wife  caused  the  censor 
to  relax  his  rigour.  Paullus  seems  to  have  had  very  little. 
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51.  In  204  b.  c.  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  had  the  statue  of  Cybele  brought 
from  Asia  to  Rome.  The  ship  carrying  it  grounded  on  a  shoal  in  the  Tiber. 
Soothsayers  declared  that  only  a  chaste  matron  could  move  it.  Claudia 
Quinta,  who  was  under  suspicion  of  unchastity,  thereupon  pulled  the  vessel 
off  with  a  rope.  See  VIII.  6.  182  n. 

53.  Aemilia  the  Vestal,  who  was  accused  of  letting  out  the  Sacred  Fire. 
Praying  to  Vesta,  she  threw  a  strip  of  her  garment  on  the  apparently  dead 
embers,  which  immediately  blazed  into  flame. 

59.  Julia  :  the  daughter  whom  Augustus  married  first  to  Marcellus 
(IX.  5  and  6),  then  to  Agrippa,  and  then  to  the  Emperor  Tiberius ;  but  was 
forced  to  exile  to  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Campania  on  account  of  her 
scandalous  conduct. 

62.  Augustus  seems  to  have  conferred  some  honour  of  raiment  (perhaps 
a  stola  like  the  Greek  peplus)  on  women  who  had  three  or  more  children. 
Cf.  the  ius  trium  liberorum. 

63.  Cornelia  left  two  sons,  L.  Aemilius  Paullus  and  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus, 
and  a  daughter,  Aemilia  Lepida  (1.  67).  The  first  son  married  Augustus’ 
granddaughter  Julia,  and  was  consul  a.  d.  1  ;  the  second  was  consul  a.  d.  6 
(Tacitus,  Ann.  i.  135  iv.  20). 

76.  Cf.  Euripides,  Ale.  377. 

85.  Door  :  see  Becker’s  Gallus,  pp.  166  and  247. 

101-2.  Cf.  IX.  6.  65-8. 

X  §  I 

In  the  de  Divinatione  Cicero  discusses  with  his  brother  Quintus  at  Tuscu- 
lum  the  value  of  prophecy.  In  the  first  book  Quintus  upholds  its  importance 
as  maintained  by  the  Stoics.  In  the  second  Cicero  himself  attacks  this 
position.  Aristophanes  ridicules  the  superstitions  of  the  Athenians. 
Birds,  717. 

4.  Cf.  VII.  2.  19. 

6.  meats  =  ext  a ,  the  heart,  lungs,  and  liver,  as  opposed  to  the  viscera. 

7.  by  birds :  see  Warde  Fowler,  Religious  Experience  of  the  Roman 
People ,  iii.  13. 

8.  In  most  cases  the  left  brought  bad  luck,  the  right  good. 

9.  Publius  Claudius  :  defeated  at  Drepanum  in  the  first  Punic  War, 
249  b.  c.,  losing  180  ships  out  of  210.  He  threw  his  omen-birds  into  the 
sea.  1  They  shall  drink,  even  if  they  will  not  eat,’  said  he. 

1 8.  Marcus  Crassus,  the  triumvir,  terribly  defeated  by  the  Parthians 
at  Carrhae,  53  b.  c. 

19.  Appius  Claudius  Pulcher  :  consul  54  b.c. 

20.  struck  off :  notavit,  branded  with  disgrace  and  so  removed  him  from 
the  Senate. 
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40.  that  sacred,  Rod  :  the  Lituus.  Quintus  seeks  the  sanctity  of  tradition 
as  support  for  his  conservatism. 

46.  the  Salii :  the  priests  of  Mars  Gradivus,  who  had  charge  of  the  Ancile , 
the  god’s  sacred  shield.  Cf.  I.  7.  147  n. 

X  §2 

2.  religious  sanction  :  cf.  I.  7.  5  n.,  and  X.  1.  The  augur  ale  was  close  to  the 
praetorium  in  a  Roman  camp.  As  to  the  navy,  see  X.  1.  9  n. 

5.  Apollo  :  the  worship  was  introduced  from  Greece.  The  Romans  had 
sent  to  consult  his  oracle  at  Delphi.  Livy,  v.  16.  See  VII.  6.  123  n. 

7-9.  Such  propaganda  was  apparently  a  regular  occurrence  in  attacking 
a  city.  Pliny,  N.  H.  xxviii.  18  ;  Livy,  i.  55.  4. 

24-33.  Cf.  II.  9.  1-12  and  n. 

25.  Soothsayer  ( haruspex ) :  haruspicina  was  an  Etruscan  practice, borrowed 
by  the  Romans.  Haruspices  were  often  called  extispices  (X.  1.  6  m.),  and 
they  were  very  different  from  augur es.  See  Diet.  Ant.,  Haruspex. 

30.  melodramatic  marvels :  ad  ostentationem  scaenae.  Cf.  the  passage 
from  Polybius,  Introd.  ad  fin.  Traaa  17  Toinurrj  rpaywdla. 

51-5.  Cf.  11.  112-18,  and  X.  9.  1-10.  A  Greek  theory,  divine  jealousy  of 
human  success.  Herod,  i.  32;  iii.  46;  Pindar,  P.  x.  31;  Aesch.  Pers. 
362  ;  ib.  Ag.  947  ;  Soph.  Phil.  776. 

61-2.  sold  as  slaves:  sub  corona  vendidit.  The  captives  wore  garlands. 
Gell.  vi.  4. 

69.  the  Licinian  family  :  see  Livy,  v.  20. 

74-90.  Cf.  IV.  3.  32  n. 

98.  expiated :  procurata.  Procurare  was  the  official  word  for  averting 
the  effect  of  an  unfavourable  omen.  See  X.  1. 

108.  A  supplicatio  lasted  originally  only  one  day.  See  Caesar,  B.  G.  iv.  38. 

112-18.  See  1.  51  n.  This  story,  however,  seems  to  be  unfair  to  Camillus, 
as  it  appears  from  Livy  (x.  7.  10)  that  it  was  customary  for  the  general 
in  his  triumph  to  wear' the  insignia  of  the  statue  of  Jupiter. 

1 19.  Camillus  in  fact  rebuilt  and  dedicated  the  ancient  building  of  Servius 
Tullius.  Lanciani  (p.  518)  identifies  this  with  the  so-called  Temple  of  Vesta 
in  the  Forum  Boarium  by  the  Tiber.  The  present  beautiful  little  building 
probably  dates  from  Augustus.  Matuta  was  the  ancient  Roman  goddess 
who  corresponded  to  Aurora.  See  Lucretius,  v.  656  sq. 

124.  Note  that  Camillus  could  bind  the  whole  community  by  a  vow. 
Cf.  IX.  3.  18. 

125-6.  keep  to  its  bond:  ‘  solvendum  religione’  =‘  released  from  the 
obligation  by  performing  it  ’.  Religio  is  a  difficult  and  important  word. 
X.  7.  2.  See  Warde  Fowler,  Roman  Essays ,  Part  I,  and  Religious  Experience 
of  the  Roman  People,  passim.  On  the  Pontifices,  see  T.  5.  55-61 
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X  §3 

Cf.  Dante’s  Purgatorio,  especially  cantos  xxviii-xxxiii. 

3,  4.  Cf.  Milton,  P.  L.  ii.  583: 

Far  off  from  these  a  slow  and  silent  stream, 

Lethe,  the  river  of  oblivion,  rolls. 

5.  Cf.  Dante,  Paradiso ,  xxx. 

14-20.  Cf.  Wordsworth’s  Ode  on  the  Intimations  of  Immortality  in  Youth 
and  11.  29,  30,  below. 

23  sq.  This  famous  passage  illustrates  not  only  Virgil’s  devotion  to  the 
philosophy  of  Lucretius  and  admiration  of  the  poet,  from  whom  he  imitates 
it,  but  the  loftiness  of  his  patriotism,  in  that  his  inspiration  soars  to  this 
altitude  at  the  climax  of  the  Aeneid. 

I 

24,  25.  ‘  spiritus  intus  alit  ’  .  .  .  ‘  mens  agitat  molem  ’.  The  old  Greek 
physicist  doctrine  of  the  four  elements,  air  and  fire,  tending  upward,  and 
earth  and  water,  tending  downward.  Contrast  X.  8.  17-32  (the  Atomic 
theory);  X.  10.  4;  X.  11.  Virgil’s  world-soul  is  of  a  fiery  nature.  Cf. 
Pope  :  ‘  Vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame.’ 

30-33.  Virgil  grafts  an  ethical  idea  on  the  physical.  Cf.  1.  37;  and  Milton’s 
Comus,  463. 

33.  pierce  their  Prison-wall :  cf.  Plato’s  great  simile  of  the  cave  of  human 
life  ( Republic ,  vii.  init.)  and  his  saying  awfjia  arjun  (‘  the  body  is  a  tomb  ’). 

41.  washout :  cf.  Psalms  li.  2  :  ‘  Wash  me  throughly  from  mine  iniquity  ’ 
Malachi  iii.  2  :  ‘  He  is  like  a  refiner’s  fire,  and  like  fuller’s  soap.’  Also 
Ibsen,  Brand ,  Act  v,  1  the  soapsuds  of  prayer  ’,  See.  (satirically). 

43.  bis  several  ghost :  the  cryptic  phrase  ‘  quisque  suos  patimur  manes  ’• 
The  Manes,  like  the  Genius  (III.  1.  9  n.),  was  an  external  self,  though  ap¬ 
parently  also  a  supernatural  agency  with  definite  powers.  See  VII.  8.  177  n. 
We  have  to  suffer  in  the  second  life  for  what  we  have  done  in  the  first. 
See  IX.  8.  25-33. 

[‘  When  the  Pythagoreans  reduced  justice  to  the  lex  talionis,  the  effect 
was  that  it  applied  to  the  guilty  person  only,  not  to  his  family.  The  doctrine 
of  transmigration  completes  the  scheme  of  justice  for  the  individual  soul. 
The  mere  idea  of  reincarnation  was  no  novelty.  What  is  new  in  trans¬ 
migration  is  the  moral  view  that  reincarnation  expiates  some  original  sin 
and  that  the  individual  soul  persists,  bearing  its  load  of  inalienable  responsi¬ 
bility,  through  a  round  of  live3,  till,  purified  by  suffering,  it  escapes  for 
ever.’  F.  M.  Cornford,  Classical  Quarterly,  July,  1922.] 

49.  God  calls  :  the  divine  Will,  or  perhaps  Necessity,  keeps  moving  the 
cycle  of  reincarnation.  Sent  back  to  earth,  the  spirits  at  length  begin  to 
remember,  ‘  begin  to  wish  ’  for  human  life  again.  On  Transmigration,  see 
IX,  1  x.  14  n. 
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X  §4 

i.  i.  e.  Having  deposited  the  Golden  Bough,  which  was  Aeneas’  passport 
into  Hades,  to  be  offered  to  Proserpine. 

3.  A  kind  of  Eden.  Homer’s  Elysium  is  not  in  the  underworld,  but  a  land 
on  the  shores  of  Oceanus  (Od.  vi.  45)  like  Arthur’s  ‘  island-valley  of  Avilion  ; 
where  falls  not  hail,  or  rain,  or  any  snow  ’,  &c.  (Tennyson,  Morte  d’ Arthur). 
Lines  37-9  also  suggest  a  kind  of  Island  of  Lotus-eaters.  The  word  ‘  Para¬ 
dise  ’  =  lit.  ‘  a  park  ’. 

4.  purple  :  ‘  lustrous  Cf.  Horace,  Od.  iv.  1.  10. 

5.  Cf.  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  528. 

9.  Thracian  Priest  =  Orpheus,  not  only  a  singer,  but  a  priest  of  Nature 
and  founder  of  the  Orphic  mysteries. 

10.  The  scale  of  seven  notes  on  the  lyre. 

11.  quill:  see  X.  17.  26. 

14.  See  Iliad,  xx.  232. 

15-19.  Virgil  probably  meant  more  by  this  than  editors  imagine.  No 
religion  or  philosophy  can  quite  ignore  these  natural  longings.  Cf.  X.  17. 
39,  40.  Discoveries  in  the  tombs  of  Egyptian  kings  imply  similar 
beliefs  in  the  twentieth  century  before  Christ. 

24.  Eridanus  :  the  mythical  river  identified  with  the  Po,  which  for  some 
way  after  its  rise  in  the  Alps  flows  underground.  Hence  the  belief  that  it 
was  connected  with  the  underworld.  Eridanus  is  mentioned  by  Hesiod. 

25-30.  This  noble  list  of  the  virtues  is  the  counterpart  of  the  list  of  sins, 
11.  608-14.  dum  vita  manebat  occurs  in  both.  Cf.  Ecclesiasticus  xliv.  1— 1 5  ; 
on  27-8  cf.  X.  13.  1-9. 

32.  Musaeus  :  another  mythical  bard,  the  son  of  Orpheus  according 
to  one  tradition.  See  X.  13.  33. 

X  §5 

1.  The  doctrine  of  immortality  was  established  by  Plato  and  adopted 
by  most  Stoics.  Chrysippus  had  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  good 
only,  the  belief  to  which  Tacitus  refers  here.  See  Cicero,  Somnium  Scipionis , 
and  pro  Sestio,  68.  143.  See  IX.  1.  70  n.  above  ;  and  X.  18. 

14.  Statues ,  &c.  :  see  I.  8.  5  n. 

21-3.  ‘  The  fact  is  that  without  this  book  Agricola’s  name  would  have 
been  known  to  us  only  from  a  brief  and  inaccurate  mention  in  two  places 
of  Dio  and  from  an  inscription  of  a.  d.  79  on  a  piece  of  leaden  waterpipe 
found  at  Chester  in  Oct.  1889.’  Furneaux  and  Anderson,  Agricola  (Clarendon 
Press,  1922). 

x  §6 

Cicero’s  understanding  of  Greek  philosophy  may  be  but  superficial,  and 
his  arguments  poor  or  negligible  ;  but  he  had  a  way  of  extracting  the  quint- 
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essence  of  ancient  thought  and  illuminating  it  by  his  imagination,  till  it 
became  a  heritage  of  no  small  importance  to  early  Christian  thought.  Cf. 
especially  X.  1 1. 

16-49.  For  the  death  of  Socrates,  Plato’s  Apology ,  Crito,  and  Phaedo 
should  be  read  in  Jowett’s  translation. 

23.  cup  of  death  :  hemlock,  the  Athenian  method  of  execution,  perhaps 
the  most  humane  method  in  history,  very  different  from  the  brutal  strangling 
used  by  the  Romans. 

49.  Greek  philosophy  :  no  Roman,  not  even  the  cultured  Cicero,  could 
quite  put  things  Greek  on  a  level  with  things  Roman.  In  Cicero’s  speeches 
this  becomes  an  unpleasant  affectation.  Was  it  blind  patriotism,  or  merely 
misunderstanding  ? 

52.  Cicero’s  anxiety  to  justify  suicide,  which  became  so  popular  under  the 
Emperors,  is  interesting.  But  he  confuses  the  case  of  Socrates,  who  refused 
to  save  his  life  by  escaping  from  constituted  authority,  however  misguided, 
and  the  case  of  Roman  Stoics  who  determined  to  escape  from  a  life  they 
could  not  alter  by  ending  it.  Socrates’  conscience  (‘  the  divinity  that  reigns 
within  ’)  was  a  different  thing  from  theirs. 

58.  his  discharge  :  note  the  military  metaphor,  together  with  the  idea 
of  lawful  authority  in  this  passage.  The  senior  Roman  magistrates  had 
military  power.  God  exacts  from  us  reasonable  service,  and  his  authority 
is  based  on  reason. 

Mr.  Masefield  has  well  caught  the  stubborn  spirit  of  practical  idealism  in 
Cato,  The  Tragedy  of  Pompey  the  Great ,  Act  1  ad  fin.  : 

Cato.  ‘  There  are  two  Romes,  Metellus.  One  built  of  brick  by  hods- 

men.  But  the  Rome  I  serve  glimmers  in  the  uplifted  heart  ;  it  is  a  court 

for  the  calm  gods,  that  Rome.  Let  me  not  shame  that  city.  Advance 

the  eagles  !  ’ 

60  sq.  Ancient  thought  here  shows  the  way  to  medieval  asceticism. 

x  §7 

2.  Superstition  :  ‘  religio  ’  :  see  X.  2.  125  n.  The  ideas  both  of  ‘  religion  ’ 
and  ‘  superstition  ’  are  in  the  word.  Cf.  X.  8.  29-32  and  45-^-  Lucretius 
uses  the  plural  of  superstitious  fears. 

5.  A  Grecian:  Epicurus,  the  Athenian,  born  in  Samos;  341-270  b.  c. 
See  Gow’s  Companion  to  School  Classics ,  ch.  33  i  X.  8. 

6,  7.  Cf.  W.  E.  Henley,  Out  of  the  Night  : 

I  thank  whatever  gods  may  be 
For  my  unconquerable  soul. 

n-14.  Cf.  Paradise  Lost ,  iii.  721  sq.  ;  and  Satan’s  journey  to  Earth  in 
Bk.  II.  Cf.  X.  16.  35  sq. 
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13.  Cf.  IX.  11.  7-9  :  ‘  rotundum  percurrisse  polum  morituro  ’. 

18.  Epicurus  brought  back  news  of  the  secrets  of  Creation. 

28  sq.  See  Euripides,  Iph.  Aul.  1100  sq.,  and  the  magnificent  account  in 
Aeschylus,  Agamemnon ,  198-248.  Iphianassa  was  an  early  Greek  form  of 
Iphigeneia. 

30.  the  sacred  fillet :  a  riband  braided  with  white  wool,  worn  by  priests  and 
victims.  Iphigeneia  should  have  been  wearing  the  chaplets  of  a  bride. 
(Cf.  Wedding  ceremonies,  VII.  2,  nn.) 

35.  Full  Jain  :  a  pathetic  touch,  to  spare  him  pain. 

40- 6.  1  A  highly  elaborated  passage  :  in  the  first  part  a  studied  ambiguity 
in  the  terms  which  are  common  to  marriage  and  sacrifice  ;  in  the  last  a 
studied  contrast  between  the  youth  and  innocence  of  the  victim  and  her 
cruel  fate.’  (Munro.)  These  effects  are  difficult  to  reproduce  in  transla¬ 
tion.  See  Becker’s  Gallus,  p.  160. 

48.  See  Bacon’s  Essay  on  ‘  Unity  in  Religion  ’. 

X  §8 

1.  His  then  :  cf.  X.  7.  5  n.  In  the  first  fifty  lines  of  Book  v,  Lucretius 
has  explained  how  Epicurus  has  conferred  greater  blessings  on  mankind 
than  gods  or  heroes,  such  as  Ceres,  Bacchus,  or  Hercules. 

9-12.  Cf.  IX.  8.  n. 

17-36.  Cf.  Virgil,  Georg,  ii.  475-82. 

41- 4.  Cf.  X.  13.  104-28;  X.  15.  n. 

x  §9 

1-4.  Cf.  X.  13.  75-81. 

2.  Anger  :  and  the  passion  of  jealousy,  X.  2.  51  n.  ;  X.  13.  40-50. 

5.  veiled  :  the  Roman  custom,  unlike  the  Greek,  was  to  pray  with  covered 
head.  The  passage  is  full  of  ironical  contempt,  heightened  in  the  original 
by  alliteration.  Cf.  Psalms,  ‘  I  will  none  of  your  burnt  offerings  ’,  &c. 

40.  Elephants  :  Lucretius  is  no  doubt  thinking  of  Pyrrhus,  the  Greek 
conqueror,  who  first  used  elephants  in  war  against  the  Romans. 

47.  Axe  austere  :  ‘  pulchros  fascis  saevasque  securis  ’.  Cf.  IX.  6.  49  n. 

50-6.  See  I.  1.  introd. 

X  §  10 

4.  the  jour  elements :  see  X.  3.  24  «.  Some  of  the  following  deities  are 
mentioned  by  Livy  (I.  7).  Cf.  also  V.  2.  41-52. 

7-1 1.  Cf.  VII.  1.  9. 

X  §  II 

In  connexion  with  this  fine  eulogy  cf.  I.  1.  introd.,  n.  2. 

1-3.  Imaginative  and  poetic  power  were  certainly  stronger  in  Cicero  than 
reasoning  power.  See  some  of  the  strange  arguments  in  X.  13. 
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33.  Alluding  to  the  Stoic  doctrine  that  the  four  elements  became  fused 
one  with  another.  See  X.  3.  24  n. 

50.  The  moon  is  really  forty-nine  times  smaller  than  the  earth.  Mathema- 
tici  so  often  disagree,  as  Einstein  now  disagrees  with  Newton. 

91.  The  Atomic  Theory,  originally  propounded  by  Democritus  of 
Abdera  (fl.  430  b.  c.),  and  adopted  by  Epicurus,  and  from  him  by  Lucre¬ 
tius  ( R .  N.,  especially  i.  146-325,  483-634  ;  ii.  62-599).  The  Academics 
(School  of  Plato)  held  that  Mind  or  Reason  was  the  cause  of  the  universe, 
a  theory  adopted,  with  modifications,  by  the  Stoics.  See  Gow,  Companion 
to  School  Classics,  ch.  33.  Cf.  X.  3.  24  sq.  and  n.  ;  and  X.  13. 

X  §13 

Cicero  in  the  de  N.  D.  describes  a  discussion  on  the  gods  between  C.  Velleius 
(who  supports  the  Epicurean  theory),  Q.  Lucilius  Balbus  (the  Stoic),  and 
C.  Aurelius  Cotta  (Academic),  who  attacks  both.  Cicero  seems  to  support 
Balbus,  but  his  sympathies  were  really  with  Cotta. 

1.  Zeno  of  Citium  (Cyprus),  said  to  have  been  of  Jewish  blood,  founder  of 
the  Stoic  School ;  came  to  Athens  about  320  b.  c.  He  is  to  be  distinguished 
carefully  from  Zeno  the  Eleatic  (born  490  b.  c.). 

1-9.  See  X.  4.  27,  28.  See  below  52  n. 

10.  Chrysippus  (280-207  b.c.),  regarded  as  the  second  founder  of  the 
Stoic  School;  X.  5.  1  « ;  II.  13.  22. 

10-29.  Cf.  X.  10. 

36.  Diogenes  :  chief  of  the  Stoics  :  sent  on  an  embassy  from  Athens  to 
Rome,  155  b.  c.  The  famous  Diogenes  was  the  Cynic  philosopher,  flourished 
at  Athens  320  b.  c. 

40-51.  Cf.  X.  9.  2.  This  attack,  however,  is  beside  the  mark  as  a  criticism 
of  the  real  view  of  the  Stoics. 

52-4.  Velleius  seems  to  have  forgotten  his  remark  in  11.  1-9. 

83-114.  The  Hebrew  temperament  drew  a  different  conclusion  from  such 
reflections  ;  see  X.  12.  41  sq.  It  had  no  inclination  for  logic  where  logic 
is  illogical.  See  below,  114M. 

106.  A  god  does  nothing.  Cf.  X.  8.  41-4  ;  X.  15  n. 

hi.  a  mechanic :  ‘  laboriosissimum  ’,  like  the  creative  god  of  Plato’s 
T  imaeus. 

114-20.  Cf.  X.  12.  22-60. 

X  §14 

The  Ode  is  an  exposition  of  the  popular  Epicureanism  as  found  in 
Ecclesiastes  and  Omar  Khayyam.  Contrast  IX.  8  and  X.  8. 

17.  Town-house  and  Park  together  :  cf.  II.  1. 
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19-20.  Cf.  Psalms  :  ‘  He  heapeth  up  wealth,  and  cannot  tell  who  shall 
gather  it  ’  ;  and  Eccles.  vi.  1-2. 

25-8.  Cf.  IX.  6.  41-8. 

‘  Scandenda  est  torvi  publica  cymba  senis.’ 


X  §15 

Horace’s  faith  in  the  Epicurean  doctrine  that  the  ‘  high  gods  dwell  at 
ease  ’  (X.  8.  41  ;  X.  13)  has  been  shaken.  There  seems  a  kind  of  self- 
reproachful  humour  in  this,  as  in  his  ‘  Horror  of  the  Shade  ’  in  X.  17.  21-40. 

8.  In  answer  to  Lucretius’  challenge  in  vi.  400-1,  where  he  attributes 
thunder  to  purely  natural  causes.  Cf.  Aristophanes,  Clouds ,  358  sqq.  ; 
Homer,  Od.  xx.  1 12-14  ;  Virgil,  Georg,  i.  487  ;  Aen.  viii.  524. 

X  §  16 

Propertius  is  thinking  of  Augustus’  intended  expedition  against  the 
Parthians,  20  b.  c.,  and  of  all  the  wealth  that  came  to  Rome  as  the  result 
of  Oriental  conquests.  See  II.  introd.  ;  and  II.  1  and  2. 

4.  Cf.  Virgil,  Georg,  ii.  506. 

33  sq-  Cf. 

For  I  have  learned 

To  look  on  Nature,  not  as  in  the  hour 
Of  thoughtless  youth — but  hearing  oftentimes 
The  still,  sad  music  of  humanity. 

Wordsworth,  T intern  Abbey. 

36-64.  Cf.  Virgil,  Georg,  ii.  475  sq. 

65-77.  See  Virgil,  Aen.  iii.  212  ;  vi.  289  and  548-627. 

79-80.  Cf.  X.  7  ;  X.  9. 

X  §17 

On  the  humour  of  this  poem  see  X.  15  n. 

9.  Strange  poisons  :  ‘  Venena  Colcha  ’,  cf.  VIII.  14.  81  n. 

19.  Prisons  :  ‘  robur  ',  i.  e.  Tullianum,  the  Mamertine  prison. 

21-40.  There  is  a  Chaucerian  touch  about  this  vivid  passage,  which  is 
equally  remote  from  the  savage  satire  of  Lucretius  or  Propertius  and  from 
the  dramatic  terror  of  Virgil. 

22.  Judge  of  Hell :  Aeacus  :  see  IX.  12.  20. 

24,  26.  Horace  would  naturally  look  for  Sappho  (610-565  b.c.)  and 
Alcaeus  (640-580  b.  c.),  the  Greek  poetess  and  poet  who  were  the  inspiration 
of  his  lyric  muse. 

26.  quill  :  see  X.  4.  1 1. 
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28.  The  subjects  of  many  of  Alcaeus’  poems.  He  was  a  brilliant  political 
rebel. 

•39.  The  Hunter  :  Orion. 

39-40.  Cf.  X.  4.  15-19  n. 

X  §  18 

6.  Poor  man’s  blood  :  see  IV.  7. 

9.  Half  humorously  Horace  imagines  himself  already  turning  into  a  swan. 

13.  Icarus  :  the  son  of  Daedalus,  the  mythical  craftsman,  who  made 
him  wings,  with  which  he  flew  successfully,  till  in  excess  of  confidence 
he  flew  too  near  the  sun,  which  melted  their  fastenings.  That  part  of  the 
Aegean  Sea  where  he  fell  was  called  after  him. 

21-4.  Cf.  IX.  7. 
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Academici,  253 
Achates,  162 
Achilles,  181,  243,  246 
Actiuin,  237 
Adonis,  168 
Aeacus,  246,  254 
Aegialus,  34 
Aegina,  158,  240 
Aemilia,  247 
—  (lex),  146 
Aemilius,  218,  247 
Aeneas,  90,  162 
Aeolus,  162 
Aequi,  15 

Aeschylus,  243,  248,  252 
Aether,  89 

Africa,  94,  117,  180,  181, 
246 

Agamemnon,  166,  184 
Aganippe,  95,  231 
Agenoria,  200 
Agricola,  59,  191 
Agrippa,  247 
Agrippina,  239 
Aius,  13,  216 
Albana  (lacus),  13 
Albanus  (mons),  13 
Alcaeus,  212,  254 
Alexandria,  33,  129,  150, 
238 

Allecto,  54 
Allia,  14 
Amastris,  72 
Amata,  54 
Ampelisca,  62 
Amphion,  239 
Amyclae,  94,  230 
Anchises,  189 
Anthrax,  108 
Antigone,  8,  216 
Antiope,  239 
Antius,  146,  238 
Antonius,  115,  161,  221 
Aphrodite,  125 
Apollo,  94,  185,  188,  193, 
199,  232,  235,  248 
3200 


Appia  (via),  216 
Appianus,  113 
Arabs,  45 
Arcanum,  22 
Archytas,  245 
Aristophanes,  2,  247,  254 
Arpinum,  22 
Artemis,  91,  226 
Ascanius,  53,  224 
Asia,  129,  140,  158,  236, 
247 

Asinius  (Marrucinus),  125 

—  (Pollio),  234 
Assaracus,  190 
Astura,  159 
Atalanta,  73,  226 
Ateius,  C.,  184 

—  Capito,  145,  238 
Athenae,  245 
Atia,  ss 

Atilius,  40,  161 
Atridae,  54,  224 
Atticus,  9,  87,  230 
Augustus,  1 13,  146,  215, 
229,  234,  237,  239,  242, 
243,  246,  247,  254 
Aulis,  195 
Aurelia,  55 
Aurora,  245,  248 
Aurunculeia,  94 
Ausonia,  227 
Aventinus,  13,  187,  230 


Babylonia,  239 
Bacchus,  74,  80,  81,  165, 
199,  243,  252 
Baiae,  41,  155,  217,  242 
Balatro,  127 
Balbus,  154,  240 
Ballio,  146,  149 
Bassus,  85,  229 
Bellona,  199 
Bestia,  87,  229 
Boadicea,  225 
Bosphorus,  212,  213 


Bovillae,  23 
Brennus,  217 
Britannia,  60,  239 
Brundisium,  10 
Brutus,  M.,  192 

Caecubum,  237 
Caelius,  114,  218 
Caepio,  31,  52 
Caesar,  59,  90,  113,  153, 
161,  218,  238,  240, 

241 

Caesius,  23 
Cales,  237 
Calidorus,  146,  238 
Caligula,  11,  36,  60 
Callisto,  215 
Calpumius,  40 
Calvus,  59 
Cambyses,  32 
Camena,  200 

Camerinus,  Q.  Sulpic.,  17 
Camillus,  12,  185,  217, 
248 

Campus  Martius,  38,  160, 
161,  164,  237 
Canidia,  129,  235,  244 
Capena  (porta),  10,  216 
Capito,  Ateius,  145,  238 
Capitolinus,  13 
Capitolium,  13,  14,  16, 
161 

Carbo,  59 
Carinae,  88,  230 
Carmentes,  200 
Carrhae,  247 

Carthaginienses,  144,  164, 
169,  228 

Cassius,  Barba,  154 
Castores,  72,  74,  87,  225 
Catiline,  11 

Cato,  30,  50,  153,  159, 
193,  236,  237,  251 
Catulus,  24 
Cecrops,  173,  245 
Cerberus,  166,  21 1 
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Ceres,  74,  199,  205,  230, 
252 

Charon,  166,  180,  246 
Chilo,  51 
Chryseis,  243 
Chrysippus,  43,  204,  222, 

25°,  253 
Cillo,  24 
Cincius,  24 
Claudia,  123,  247 
Claudius  (Imp.),  154,  239 

—  Appius  P.,  247 

—  Publius,  184,  247 
Clodia,  218,  220 
Clodius,  11,  229 
Cluvius,  1 17 
Colchi,  213,  254 
Coliseum,  221 
Compitalia,  227 
Congrio,  108 
Consus,  200 
Corinthus,  138,  240 
Cornelia,  55,  180,  247 
Cornelius,  33,  246 
Corynaeus,  163 
Cossus,  242 
Crassipes,  F.,  240 
Crassus,  M.,  37,  184,  221, 

247 

Crassus,  L.,  59 
Croesus,  235 
Cumae,  129 
Cunina,  199 
Cupido,  92 
Cybele,  224,  236,  247 
Cyclades,  72 
Cynthia,  156,  168,  243 
Cyprus,  94 
Cyrene,  62 
Cytorus,  72,  225 


Daci,  213 
Daedalus,  255 
Daemones,  62 
Danaides,  180,  244,  246 
Dardanus,  190 
Delphi,  188,  232,  235,  248 
Democritus,  224,  253 
Dentatus,  236 
Diana,  73,  79,  195,  199, 
227,  230 
Diespiter,  199 
Diodotus,  56,  224 
Diogenes,  205,  253 


Dionysus,  23c 
Diphilus,  23,  218 
Dirce,  152,  239 
Dolabella,  59,  155,  240 
Domitianus,  228 
Domitius,  59,  87 
Drepanum,  247 
Drusus,  M.  Livius,  52,  223 

—  Nero,  85,  229 
Duellius,  144,  237 
Dyrrachium,  10,  114,  216 

Ecclesiastes,  244,  253,  254 
Ecclesiasticus,  250 
Echion,  140 
Educa,  200 
Elysium,  190,  250 
Enna,  92,  230 
Ennius,  213 

Epicurus,  58,  205,  251, 
2S3 

Erectheus,  245 
Eridanus,  191,  250 
Eros,  125 

Esquilinus,  36,  244 
Etruria,  15,  80,  187,  248 
Euclio,  19,  103,  108 
Eumenides,  213,  223 
Euphemus,  228 
Euphorbus,  245 
Euripides,  241,  247,  252 
Euxinus,  223,  225 

Fabia  (gens),  215 
Fabius,  C.,  12 

—  Cunctator,  33,  236,  240 
Fabricius,  236 
Fabullus,  125,  126 
Falacrinae,  17 
Falemum,  14 1 
Fannius,  145 
Favonius,  11 
Fescennini  (versus),  227 
Fidenae,  15,  40 
Flaminia  (via),  38 

Fla  via  (gens),  16 
Fonniae,  237 
Fortuna,  200,  223 
Fortunata,  132 
Fortunius,  200 
Forum,  10,  161,  229,  241 
Fufidius,  23 
Furiae,  246 
Furina,  24,  218 


Gabii,  15 
Galli,  13,  164 
Gallia,  79 

Gallus,  C.  Sulp.,  240 
Garda,  2,  215 
Genius,  45,  222,  249 
Germania,  85 
Graecinus,  59 
Gripus,  62 

Hamadryades,  94 
Hannibal,  32 
Hector,  78,  162 
Helicon,  231 
Hercules,  243,  252 
Herodotus,  248 
Herus,  23 
Hesiod,  205,  250 
Hesperus,  99,  231 
Hiberi,  240 
Hippocrates,  224 
Hippodamia,  226 
Homerus,  205,  244,  250, 
254 

Hybla,  92,  230 
Hymen,  94,  99,  230,  231 

Ianus,  199 
Icarus,  213.  255 
Ida,  144,  224 
Ierusalem,  241 
Ilus,  190 

Indi,  45,  78,  130,  234 
Iphianassa,  195,  252 
Itys,  227 
Iugatinus,  200 
Iulia  (Caesaris  filia),  241 
—  (Augusti  filia),  181,  247 
lulus,  224 
Iunia,  94 

Iuno,  13,  185,  199 
Iupiter,  188, 199,  205,  248 
Iuventas,  16,  200 

Labrax,  62 
Laconia,  230 
Laevius,  145,  238 
Lamia,  88 
Lar,  17 
Lararium,  17 
Laterium,  24,  218 
Laurentum,  25 
Lavinia,  90,  224 
Lavinium,  13 
Lepidus,  115 
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Lepidus,  M.  Aem.,  247 
Lethe,  189 
Levana,  199 
Liber,  199 
Libera,  199 
Libones,  246 
Licinia  (lex),  145,  238 
Liciniana  (domus),  88, 
230 

Liciniana  (gens),  187,  248 
Licinius,  40 
Litemum,  32 
Livia,  229,  239 
Locutius,  13 
Lucania,  127,  234 
Lucilius,  145,  206,  238 
Lucina,  199 

Lucretius,  Q.  Vesp.,  113 
Lucrinus,  20,  242 
Lucullus,  30,  220 
Lucusta,  24 
Luna,  199,  253 

Macedonia,  223 
Macrobius,  239 
Maecenas,  213,  225,  237, 
244 

Mamurra,  154,  240 
Manlianum,  23 
Manlius,  Torq.,  237 
Marcellus,  163,  242,  247 
Marius,  C.,  241 
Mars,  13,  73,  90,  185,  199, 
217,  248 

Marsyas,  132,  235 
Matuta,  188,  248 
Maximus,  Q.,  159 
Mecca,  216 
Medea,  149,  238 
Megadorus,  103,  112 
Megalesia,  236 
Megara,  158,  240 
Mercurius,  199 
Mescidius,  22 
Messala,  145,  237 
Metrodorus,  58,  224 
Mettus,  5,  215 
Milanion,  226 
Minerva,  39,  74,  79.  l99, 
227 

Minos,  245,  246 
Misenum,  229,  241 
Misenus,  162,  165,  241 
Mithridates,  220 
Mnemosyne,  230 
3200 


Mucius,  Q.,  56 
Murdia,  122 
Musaeus,  191,  250 
Mutunus,  200 
Mylae,  237 
Myrtilus,  226 

Nasidienus,  234 
Neapolis,  241,  242 
Neptunus,  73,  199,  205 
Nero,  36,  239 
Nicephorus,  24 
Nilus,  43 

Nova  Via,  13,  216 
Numantinus,  180,  246 
Numanus,  53 
Numeria,  200 
Numidia,  33,  218 

Oceanus,  250 
Octavia,  242,  243 
Octavianus,  115 
Oedipus,  216 
Oenomaus,  226 
Olbia,  88,  230 
Opimius,  235 
Oppius,  153,  239 
Ops,  199 
Orbilius,  228 
Orestes,  227 

Orion,  179,  213,  246,  255 
Orpheus,  205,  250 
Ostia,  25,  29 
Ostiensis  via,  25 
Otho,  38,  221 
Ourania,  94,  230 

Pacuvius,  161,  241 
Paganalia,  227 
Palaestra,  62 
Palatinus,  36,  185,  230 
Palladium,  216 
Pandion,  174,  227,  245 
Papirius,  68,  225 
Paris,  94,  231 
Parthus,  212,  228,  254 
Patroclus,  78,  227 
Paullus,  L.,  159 

—  L.  Aem.,  180,  246,  247 

—  L-j  52>  24° 

Paventia,  200 
Pegasus,  132 
Pelias,  149 
Pelops,  226 
Penates,  17,  216 

S  2 


Penelope,  99 
Perilla,  215 
Peripatetici,  57 
Persaeus,  204 
Persephone,  167, 199,  230, 
250 

Perseus,  181,  223,  240, 

246 

Phaedrus,  225,  232 
Phaethon,  48 
Phileros,  140 
Philippi,  221,  237 
Philippus,  154,  239 
Philo,  56,  224 
Philomela,  77,  227,  245 
Philo timus,  22,  218 
Phoebe,  74 
Phoebus,  74 
Phryges,  53 
Pindar,  248 
Piraeus,  158,  240 
Piso,  C.,  240 

Plato,  57,  144,  237,  249, 
25°.  25 1,  253 
Plesidippus,  52 
Pluto,  199,  230 
Pollio,  30,  59,  234 
Pollux,  74 
Polybius,  183 
Polyxena,  243 
Pompaedius  Silo,  52,  223 
Pompeii,  216 
Pompeius,  113,  161,  240, 
241 

— ,  Sextus,  53 
Pomponius,  87,  230 
— ,  Secundus,  85,  228 
Potina,  200 
Priapus,  172,  200,  244 
Procilla,  60 
Procne,  227,  245 
Prometheus,  213 
Pseudolus,  146 
Pydna,  223,  240 
Py lades,  227 

Pythagoras,  103,  216,  245, 
249 

Quintus  Cicero,  87,  218, 

247 

Quirinalis,  13 
Quirites,  90 

Reate,  17 
Remulus,  53 
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Remus,  80 
Rhea,  230 
Rhodanus,  213 
Rhodos,  72 
Romulus,  21,  80, 185,  217, 
232,  242 
Rufillus,  34 

Rufus,  Caelius,  114,  218 
Rumina,  200 

Sabini,  16,  80 
Sabinus,  C.  Poppaeus,  17 
Saetabus,  126,  234 
Safinius,  140 
Salacia,  199 
Saliares,  217,  248 
Samos,  80,  251 
Sappho,  212,  254 
Sardinia,  88,  230 
Satricum,  24 
Saturnalia,  219 
Satumus,  199 
Scaevola,  Q.  M.,  224 
Scaurus,  236 
Scipio,  31,  52,  246,  247 
Scribonia,  246 
Seneca,  31 
Sentia,  200 
Septicius,  142 
Sertorius,  240 
Servilia,  220 
Servius  Tullius,  232,  248 
Sestius,  87,  229 
Sibylla,  162,  241 
Silanus,  60 
Silvia,  76 
Sirmio,  2,  215 
Socrates,  sr,  192,  251 
Sol,  188,  199 
Sophocles,  216,  246,  248 
Soracte,  2,  215 
Staphyla,  232 
Stimula,  200 


Stoici,  30,  31,  247,  253 
Strenia,  200 
Strobilus,  108 
Styx,  162,  246 
Suetonius,  221,  223,  226, 
241,  243,  246 
Suetonius  Paulinus,  60, 
225 

Sulla,  53,  146 
Sulpicius,  159,  240 
Syrus,  Publilius,  133 

Tantalus,  213,  245 
Taurus,  M.,  24 
—  T.  S.,  234 
Telemachus,  99 
Terentia,  218 
Tereus,  227 
Terminus,  16,  199 
Tertia,  52 
Tertulla,  17 
Teucer,  190 
Thasos,  33 
Thersites,  78,  227 
Theseus,  227 
Thespia,  95,  23  r 
Thessalonica,  216 
Thracia,  72 

Thucydides,  173,  233,  245 
Thynia,  2 

Tiberis,  15,  208,  242,  248 
Tiberius,  40,  146,  239,  247 
Tigranes,  220 
Tithonus,  178,  245 
Trachalio,  62 
Trimalchio,  129 
Triton,  162,  241 
Troia,  4,  164 
Tullia,  10,  157,  240,  241 
Tullus  Hostilius,  2rs 
Turia,  113 
Tumus,  53,  224 
Tusculum,30, 144,155. 247 


Tutunus,  200 
Tyrrheus,  76,  226 

Varro,  24 

Vaticanus,  141,  237 

—  Jupiter,  199 
Vatinius,  59 
Veii,  T2,  185 
Velleius  Paterculus,  217 
Venafrum,  24 
Venilia,  200 

Venus,  74,  91,  94,  96, 1 61 
226,  241 

Venusia,  179,  246 
Veranius,  126 
Vespasianus,  16,  86,  228 
Vesper,  see  Hesperus 
Vespillo,  1 13 
Vesta,  13,  17,  199,  247 
248 

Ves  tales,  14 
Via  Appia,  216 

—  Flaminia,  38 

—  Laurentina,  25 

—  Nova,  13,  216 

—  Ostiensis,  25 

—  Sacra,  140 

—  Vitularia,  23 
Victoria,  38,  73 
Virginiensis,  200 
Vitellius,  221 
Vitularia  via,  23 
Vlixes,  54 
Volschi,  15 
Volupia,  200 
Vulcanalia,  229 
Vulcanus,  199 

Xenophon,  57,  144 

Zeno,  204,  253 
Zethus,  239 
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Addison,  221 
Adriatic,  72 
Ainsworth,  H.,  173 
Amiel,  183 
April,  223 
Arles,  216 

Arnold,  Matthew,  75,  79, 
227 

Bacon,  252 
Barrie,  J.  M.,  228 
Becker,  71,  229,  236,  243, 
247,  252 
Bossuet,  156 
Boswell,  221,  234 
Byron,  2,  47 

Campion,  167,  209 
Chateaubriand,  44 
Chaucer,  76,  254 
Chester,  250 
Colchester,  225 
Comford,  F.  M.,  249 
Crimea,  5 

Dante,  183,  249 

Ebro,  2t3 

Egyptians,  174,  205,  244, 
,245..  25° 

Einstein,  253 
Etruscans,  15,  80,  187, 
248 

Evelyn,  173 


Galsworthy,  242 
Gladstone,  124 
Gibbon,  226 
Goethe,  3 
Gow,  251,  253 
Gray,  77,  227 
Greeks,  222,  224,  251 

Henley,  W.  E.,  251 
Herrick,  75 
Hugo,  50 

Ibsen,  249 
Iliad,  250 

Jews,  161 

Johnson,  S.,  221,  222 
Jonson,  230 

Keats,  227 
Kipling,  7 

Lamb,  124 

Lanciani,  36,  216,  2t7, 
221,  222,  248 
London,  225,  232 

Malachi,  249 
Marseilles,  60 
Marvell,  76,  221 
Masefield,  251 
Milton,  249,  250,  251 
Mommsen,  233 
Moore,  George,  124 

Newton,  253 


Odyssey,  244 
Omar  Khayyam,  168, 
208,  237,  244,  253 

Pascal,  183 
Pater,  17,  44,  59 
Pepys,  124,  173 
Pope,  6,  249 
Pozzuoli,  154 

Rhone,  213 
Rogers,  Samuel,  75 
Rossetti,  245 

St.  Albans,  225 
St.  Anthony,  226 
St.  Elmo,  226 
St.  Luke,  232 
Scott,  218 

Shakespeare,  54,  156,  222, 
223,  24T,  244 
Shelley,  2 
Shirley,  178,  243 
Stevenson,  124 
Swinburne,  50 

Taylor,  Jeremy,  156 
Tennyson,  2r5,  23r,  245, 
250 

Tinayre,  44 
Tunbridge  Wells,  237 

Walpole,  Horace,  25,  219 
Warde  Fowler,  17,  113, 
247,  248 

Wordsworth,  2,  249,  254 
Wotton,  41. 


Frejus,  225 
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Acrobats,  133 
Actors’  companies,  133, 
161 

Amulets,  50,  67,  161,  225, 
241 

Asceticism,  193,  251 
Assemblies,  14,  232 
Astronomy,  163,  201,  230 
Atheism,  195 
Atomic  theory,  253 
Atrium,  20 
Augurs,  184,  248 
Auspices,  184,  231 
Aviaries,  23 

Awnings  (theatre),  165, 
243 

Bagpipes,  54,  224 
Balls,  71,  129 
Bankers,  16 
Barbers,  43,  232 
Basilicas,  24 

Baths,  23,  26,  29,  32,  42, 
154,  221,  222 
Beans,  34 
Bed,  2,  8 
Betting,  139,  226 
Birds,  75,  77,  78,  231,  247 
Books,  26,  30,  39,  84 
Bounds  (Rome),  14 
Boxing,  51,  74 
Bread,  85,  235 
Brigandage,  114 
Burial,  161,  162,  163,  167, 
169,  172,  178,  179,  241, 
244,  245 

Busts  (Ancestral  por¬ 
trait),  217,  243 

Cakes,  223 
Canals,  22 
Cancelli,  226 
Carpenters,  37,  43 
Carriages,  86,  153,  229 
Carving  (meals),  235,  236 
Cavalry  (equipt.),  228 
Ceilings,  33,  36,  41 
Censors,  184,  246 
Chastity,  22,  98,  230,  247 
Chess,  137 

Christmas,  29,  140,  145, 
154,  219 
Gircenses,  235 


Clubs,  222,  237 
Cock-fighting,  227 
Coemplio,  233 
Coiffure,  246 

Colleges  (religious),  n, 
13,  184,  188,  217 
Colours  (racing),  139,  226 
Comedy,  81,  133 
Comilia,  232 
Commissions  (milit.),  60 
Conscience,  13,  251 
Conversation,  144,  145 
Cooks,  108,  146,  232 
Cormorant,  78 
Creation,  189,  196,  201, 
207,  224,  249,  252,  253 
Custom  (primitive),  230 
Cypress,  47 

Dates  (hist.),  56 
Dates  (veg.),  154 
Decency,  51 
Deification,  204,  215 
Democracy,  183 
Doctors,  7,  41,  222,  244 
Dogs,  79,  176,  245 
Dowry,  233 
Drama,  227 
Dreams,  182 
Dumb-bells,  42 
Dyes,  1 12 

Eclipses,  202 

Education,  elementary,  55 
Eels,  232 

Elephants,  137,  198,  252 
Elms,  217,  231 
Embalming,  169,  243 
Emetics,  154,  241 
Empire,  22,  158,  163 
Evil  Eye,  225 
Execution,  251 
Exile,  3,  7,  9,  32,  46,  247 

Fate,  32 

Festivals,  r7,  44,  208 
Fire  Brigades,  37,  39,  134, 
221 

Fires,  37,  39,  84 
Fish,  30,  135,  145,  151 
Flammeum,  231 
Floods,  37 
Football,  71 


Forum,  10,  161 
Fountains,  43 
Franchise,  52 
Friendship,  103 
Fullers,  232 
Funerals,  161,  162,  243 
Furniture,  29,  39,  68,  126, 
136,  137,  153,  234,  235, 
236,  239 

Games,  22, 31, 34, 40, 145, 
161,  218,  221,  235 
—  (childrens’),  223,  236 
Gardens,  21,  24,  28,  172, 
218 

Garlic,  147 
Goats,  81 
Gloves,  86,  229 

Haruspex,  248 
Hawks,  78 
Hearth,  11,  17 
Hills,  15,  26,  217 
Honesty,  21 

Hors  d’ oeuvres,  130,  234 
Horse-racing,  56,  71,  72, 
138,  226 

House-letting,  230 
Hunting,  76,  79,  213 
Hut-urns,  217 

Ice,  142,  144 
Images,  217,  243 
Imagination,  200,  252 
Immortality,  9,  17,  158, 
169,  191,  204,  205,  206, 
213,  240,  243,  249,  250 
Incense,  45,  46,  48,  163, 
167 

Indian  servants,  127,  13 1, 
138,  234 
Inheritance,  114 
Insulae,  1,  37,  38 
Irrigation,  23 
Ivory,  137,  161,  167,  236 
Ivy,  24,  48,  95 

Jealousy  (divine),  186, 
248,  252 
Jesters,  154 
Jewellery,  161 
Jews,  241,  253 
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Judgement  (hereafter),  ] 
180,190,193,211,244,  ] 
246,  249 

Knighthood,  225,  235 

Lampreys,  128,  235 
Landlords,  37,  3 8 
Land-marks,  42 
Lararium,  17 
Liars,  83,  228 
Liberty,  11,  32 
Libraries,  26,  30 
Lituus,  248 
Lucerne,  34 
Luck,  47,  247 

Malaria,  242 

Manes,  i,  12,  233,  241, 
249 

Manicure,  109,  12*9,  232 
Marble,  33,  41 
Marjoram,  94 
Markets,  151,  153,  232 
Masks,  81 
Masons,  37 
Massage,  42,  222 
Medicine,  41,  70 
Milestones,  25 
Mines  (milit.),  186 
Mirrors,  33,  68 
Monotheism,  199 
Mourning,  4r,  161,  191, 
214,  215,  223 
Muffs,  1 1 2,  233 
Mustard,  147 

Natural  History,  229 
Nature,  1,  25,  33,  85,  170, 
196,  205,  207,  210,  250 
— ,  love  of,  24,  26,  200 

Obol,  246 
Obstinacy,  68 
Oil,  castor,  148 
— ,  olive,  153 
Ointments,  167 
Olives,  34,  154 
Onions,  147 
Opima  spolia,  242 
Orientalism,  133,  224,  254 
Oscilla,  227 
Oysters,  127 
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Pageants,  73,  i6r,  226  i 

Pantheism,  200  ! 

Papyrus,  229 

Parrots,  77  • 

Parsley,  48 

Patriotism,  15,  44,  i°3>  : 

185,  230,  240,  249 
Peacocks,  78 
Peristyle,  20 
Phoenix,  78 
Pictures,  23,  124,  135 
Pi  etas,  1 16 
Plagues,  156 
Plebs,  12,  187 
Poetry,  228 
Police,  153 
Polytheism,  199 
Poverty,  22,  38,  39,  105, 
255 

Praetor’s  Court,  232,  233 
Prayer,  252 
Prisons,  232,  254 
Prize-fighting,  56,  71,  124 
Pronunciation,  86 
Providence,  201 
Psychology,  57 
Purification,  163,  242,  248 
Pyre,  162,  169 

Quails,  227 

Radiators,  23,  26,  29,  219 
Rattles,  69 
Ravens,  78,  227 
’  Recitation,  86,  229 
Religio,  248,  251 
Rents,  217 

Respectability,  217,  228 
Riding,  25,  219 
Rings,  130 

'»  Ritual,  231,  242,  252 
Roads,  24,  25,  216 
Rostra,  160,  i6r,  241 

Sacrifice,  197,  236,  242, 
247,  252 
Sauces,  235 
Sausages,  43 
Scenery,  25,  33,  200 
Scent,  34,  36,  45, 167,  229, 

243 

School  fees,  61 
4  Schools,  Primary,  51,  56 
— ,  Secondary,  61,  228 
Seats,theatre,73,226,  243 


Self-respect,  51 
Shoes,  94,  xi  2,  129,  154 
235 

Shrubbery,  24,  32,  218 
Siesta,  82,  84,  229 
Silver,  236 
Slang,  85,  236 
Slaves,  108,  143,  155,  187, 
222,  229,  232,  239,  248 
Snails,  142,  237 
Society,  origins,  231 
Sorcery,  172,  244 
Spinning,  118,  122,  123 
Statues,  24,  33,  36,  192, 
203,  217,  218 
Stays,  1 12,  233 
Stepmothers,  182 
Stola,  247 
Streets,  37 
Slrigil,  229 
Suicide,  193,  251 
Summer-houses,  24,  29 
Sumptuary  Laws,  238, 
239 

Sun  baths,  86,  236 
Supernatural,  161 
Superstition,  12,  37,  38, 
117,  183,  184,  186,  187, 
194,  205,  215,  222,  231, 

241,  247,  251 

Swans,  78,  93,  193,  255 
Swimming,  28 
Sympathy,  157,  159 
Symposium,  144 

Talent  (coin),  232 
Tambourine,  54 
Taps,  bath,  33 
Temple  of  Castor,  72,  87 
—  Earth,  24 

—  Juno,  38, 186, 187, 188 
—  Jupiter,  13,  14 
—  Matuta,  188,  248 
—  Salvation,  10,  216 
—  Venus,  161 
—  Vesta,  248 
Temples,  13,  21,  22,  188 
Tennis,  28,  42,  71,  222 
Thanksgiving  (worship), 
,  188,  248 

Theatre  seats,  73,  226,  243 
Theatrical  companies,  133 
Thieves,  231,  232 
Toga,  44,  217,  225 
!  Tops,  54 
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Tortoise-shell,  136 
Toys,  50,  54,  63,  69 
Traditions,  217 
Traffic,  229 

Transmigration,  245,  249 
Triclinium,  20 
Triumphs,  r88 
Tryst,  3 
Tutela,  233 
Tutors,  55 

Unbelief,  140,  195 


Subject  Index 

Vines,  35,  217,  23r 

Wages,  147,  r49,  232, 
239 

Waiters,  r27,  129,  i3r, 

138 

Wards  (City  of  Rome),  r4, 
232 

Wardship  (legal),  233 
Waterfalls,  23,  33,  43 
Water  supply,  29,  32,  33, 
35,  36,  239,  245 


Wills,  rr4,  r22,  232, 

233 

Windows,  27,  28,  33 
Wines,  r27,  14T,  143,  145, 
2i5>  235,  237 
Wool,  rr8,  122,  T23,  134, 
232 

Yachting,  71 
Zodiac,  r3i 
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